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THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE NAVY 
CHAPLAINCY, 1830-55 


“The American people love valor. But they love religion also. And they 
reserve their choicest rewards for him who can combine the two.” 
WALTER COLTON. 


By LiruTENANT WiILiiAM W. Ener, (CHC), U. S. Navy 


INTRODUCTION 

HEN the first privateersmen went out to fight the Navy 
W:: Great Britain in 1775, before ever the Declaration of 

Independence had been signed, the ships they sailed car- 
ried some of the more adventurous of the clergymen of the 
colonies. Chaplains fought (the word is used advisedly) through 
the Revolution on ships chartered by individual colonies, on ships 
or in squadrons belonging to the infant republic, and on privateers 
who battled on their own initiative up and down the coastlines of 
the colonies. “Old grandfather William Balch had sailed as 
chaplain of His Majesty’s Expedition against Cape Breton in the 
French and British War in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and old father Samuel Balch sailed in the squadron commanded 
by Esek Hopkins during the Revolution, while young son William 
Balch completed the line of three generations by receiving com- 
mission number one in the corps of navy chaplains after the Navy 
was reorganized in 1798. Much might be written about these 
chaplains who bore the name of Balch, and many a story might 
be told of old Samuel Balch, the first chaplain to win the title of 
“the Fighting Parson,” but there is no room in this brief discus- 
sion for more than mere mention of their names. 
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From the days of the founding of the republic until the present, 
there has been an unbroken line of chaplains of the United 


States Navy, many of them men of outstanding influence and 


commanding intellect. There have been many periods in which 
the influence of the corps of chaplains made itself felt for good 
both within and without the naval service. But the esteem in 
which the corps of chaplains was held both in naval and civilian 
circles, and the influence it was able to exert was never greater 
than in the years from 1830 to 1855, the period in which Charles 
Samuel Stewart, William Ryland, Walter Colton and George 
Jones, lived and labored. Of these men Walter Colton deserves 
the fame of being the greatest chaplain in the history of the Navy, 
while Jones and Stewart are close rivals for this same honor, and 
Ryland, although his work was of an entirely different nature, 
is scarcely less great than they. During this second generation of 
the nineteenth century only nine chaplains were on the lists of the 
Navy, yet four of these tower head and shoulders over the other 
chaplains of their time. Truly, “there were giants in those days.” 


OvrHeR GREAT PERIODS IN THE HiIsTORY OF THE CORPS OF 
CHAPLAINS . 

The Fighting Chaplains of the War of 1812: After the 
days of the Revolution, when the history of the chaplaincy was 
largely centered in the members of the Balch family, the first 
period of any real greatness in the development of the corps is 
found at the time of the War of 1812. By some odd coincidence, 
most of the chaplains who rose to fame in those days were 
renowned alike for pugnacity and for piety. Among these was 
Andrew Hunter, who had been a chaplain in the Continental 
Army during the Revolution, and who had received the thanks 
of Congress because of extreme gallantry in the face of the 
enemy at the battle of Monmouth. He was appointed to the corps 
of chaplains of the Navy in 1811, and served as chaplain of the 
Washington Navy Yard during the period of the War of 1812. 
To his house the President and the Cabinet fled when the British 
sacked the city, and it was the old revolutionary soldier-parson 
who guided them away from the city in safety. Another chaplain 
of the same time was Samuel Livermore, who, as a friend of 
Lawrence, sailed on the Chesapeake when she went out to fight 
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the Shannon. In the short and disastrous battle, Chaplain Liver- 
more distinguished himself by his gallant bearing and by the man- 
ner in which he encouraged the members of the crew. When the 
Shannon lay alongside and Captain Broke, with a party of 
boarders, came over the side of the Chesapeake, demanding sur- 
render, “on the quarterdeck almost the only man that made any 
resistance was the Chaplain Livermore, who advanced, firing his 
pistol at Broke, and in return nearly had his arm hewed off by a 
stroke from the latter’s broad Toledo blade.’* Other authorities 
tell us that Chaplain Livermore, with his own cutlass, gave 
Captain Broke of the Shannon the wound from which he ulti- 
mately died. A somewhat similar event occurred in the battle of 
Lake Erie, when Chaplain Thomas Breese and Purser Samuel 
Hambleton, who had once been a chaplain, distinguished them- 
selves by serving as volunteer gunners during the action, and 
later received the thanks of Congress for their gallantry and 
courage. “When all the guns but one were disabled, the com- 
modore,? assisted by Chaplain Breese, the purser, and two 
wounded seamen, continued to work the gun until a_ shot 
dismounted it. The commodore, his brave boy brother, the 
chaplain, and a half dozen men were left on deck, with no guns 
to man and no sails to manage.”* Chaplain Henry Robinson was 
on the U. S. frigate President when she fought the Endymion 
and was captured, and was commended by Captain Stephen 
Decatur in his official report because of his extreme gallantry and 
heroism. But perhaps the greatest of the chaplains of the War 
of 1812 is David Phineas Adams, who sailed in the Essex with 
David Porter. Aside from his service as editor of a prominent 
magazine and his establishment of one of the first naval training 
schools for midshipmen, he is remembered both for his part in 
the expedition of the Essex and for his connection with David 
Glasgow Farragut. Chaplain Adams taught Farragut his mathe- 
matics and navigation, and laid the foundation for the later 
success of the great admiral; but, in addition to this, Chaplain 
Adams was, as far as is known, the only chaplain to command 
a cruising man-of-war in actual contact with the enemy. He was 


"Roosevelt: Naval War of 1812; page 18s. 
* Oliver Hazard Perry. 
*J. H. Brown: Naval Heroes, Battle of Lake Erie, page 356. 
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at various times in command of the Atlantic, the Georgiana, and 
the Sir Andrew Hammond, all of them prizes captured by Captain 
Porter on his cruise in the Essex, and all of them cruising men- 
of-war, forming part of the fleet which Captain Porter com. 
manded on the coast of South America.* 

The Civil War: Several chaplains won for themselves 
and the corps an imperishable name during the period of the 
Civil War or immediately thereafter. Among these was Chaplain 
John L. Lenhart, the first clergyman to be killed in the Ciyjl 
War. He went down on the Cumberland rather than desert the 
wounded and sick, for whom there was no chance of safety, 
Another was Joseph Stockbridge, sturdy old sea-dog and no soft- 
spoken saint, who never hesitated to tell man or officer where 
he would bring up after he was dead if he did not mend his ways, 
Mason Noble, of whom much might be said, was one of the out- 
standing figures of this period and won for himself a wide reputa- 
tion as a popular orator. He was chaplain of the Naval Academy 
during the Civil War, and was widely known for piety, education 
and attainments. Joseph Pere Bell Wilmer, who later became 
Episcopal Bishop of Louisiana, resigned from the corps of 
chaplains before the Civil War, and during the conflict was sev- 
eral times a confederate commissioner to England, once being 
captured by the federal troops and imprisoned in Washington. 
Chaplain Charles A. Davis, mild of manner and gentle of speech, 


was known throughout the Navy for his ability with his fists, and 


was the hero of many pugilistic battles. 

Nevertheless, although the chaplains of the War of 1812 
stand out as men of heroic courage, and even though they have 
written their names across the pages of history, they do not com- 
pare in accomplishments with the chaplains who served in the 
generations following them. While the chaplains of the Civil 
War were doughty old fighting men, and while they upheld the 
best traditions of the corps and the service, still they did not 
measure up to the high standards set them by the men of the 
period we have chosen to call the “Golden Age of the Navy 
Chaplaincy,” the period from 1830-55. We will turn, then, to 
consider the life and work of each of the four men who give this 
period its name. 


* Authorities can be ad:Juced in support of these statements. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE, 1830-55 

A. Charles Samuel Stewart. The extant photographs of 
Chaplain Charles Samuel Stewart show him to have been a man 

f splendid appearance, commanding dignity and cultivated poise, 
i well they might, for Chaplain Stewart was equally at home on 
the quarter-deck of a man-of-war or at the court of an emperor ; 
he had friends scattered to the four corners of the globe, and 
rich and poor alike, they held him affectionately close in their 
esteem. 

Chaplain Stewart, who was a descendant of a long line of 
distinguished officers in the British Army and the Army of the 
colonies, was born in 1795, and was graduated from Princeton in 
1815. For several years after this he studied law and theology, 
and having received degrees in both, was appointed by the 
Presbyterian Church as a missionary to the Hawaiian Islands. 
During his service there he was often in perils of savage tribes, 
of evil men, of fire, famine and pestilence. The King and Queen 
of the Islands were loyal and devoted friends and he recounts in 
full detail in one of his published books the varied experiences 
which this friendship brought him. His wife’s health, however, 
compelled him to abandon his work in the Hawaiian Islands after 
several years of service there, and in company with Lord Byron, 
the brother of the poet, he sailed from Honolulu and returned 
to Philadelphia. While in Philadelphia he became a close friend 
of Louis Phillipe, who was at that time comparatively friendless 
in the United States. 

In 1828 Mr. Stewart was appointed a chaplain in the Navy 
and served with great distinction until after the beginning of the 
Civil War, when he died, bowed down with age, but rich in 
experience, 

During his visits to England while a navy chaplain he was wel- 
comed at the homes of many of the nobility, and acted unofficially 
as a delegate from this Government to the government of Eng- 
land. When in Paris, after Louis Philippe had become king, he 
was entertained at the palace for an extended period, and 
showered with gifts and honors. During his travels in Europe 
as chaplain of the U. S. S. Delaware, Chaplain Stewart was pres- 
ented at the courts of three monarchs, and at other times he was 
entertained by the Bashaw of Algiers and by the King of Hawaii. 
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He was a student and scholar of no mean ability, and was for 
two years the editor of the Naval Magazine, a publication of 
rather unusual merit, one of the early fore-runners of the U, §, 


- Naval Institute ProcEEDINGS, numbering among its contributors 


many men famous in political and social, as well as naval life, 

The other and more important fact which comes to our atten- 
tion in the life of Chaplain Stewart shall be told in the words of 
Chaplain Donald McLaren, from a letter in the possession of the 
author. Chaplain McLaren writes: “Chaplain Stewart was greatly 
appreciated by those with whom he was associated in the Navy, 
He was faithful in the discharge of his duties. He was chaplain 
of the Niagara when she was commissioned to convey the Japa- 
nese Embassy to Japan, in 1860, after their famous visit to this 
country. The commanding officer, Commodore McKinstrey, was 
a religious man and warmly seconded the chaplain’s efforts, 
There was on that cruise the most remarkable revival of which 
there is any record in the Navy. I have been told that about half 
the officers and men professed conversion.” 

B. William Ryland: In 1829 there was appointed to the navy 
chaplaincy a man fifty-nine years of age, pale and ascetic of face, 
gaunt of frame, with long locks of white hair falling about his 
cheeks, with high aquiline nose and skin drawn like parchment, 


' but with eyes of such burning and intense flame that they kindled 


his whole countenance into a fervor that was almost prophetic. 
This strange man, who wore long, flapping coat tails and an im- 
mense high hat, was William Ryland, friend of Andrew Jackson. 

He had been born in the north of Ireland in 1770, had come to 
America at the age of eighteen, and had become a member of the 
Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, where 
the fervor and eloquence of his preaching won him great renown 
and the charge of many prominent churches. While pastor of 
Foundry Church, Washington, D. C., he was once elected chaplain 
of the National House of Representatives, and four times of the 
Senate. While he was serving in this capacity he became ac- 
quainted with Andrew Jackson, at that time a senator. A firm 
friendship sprang up between these utterly unlike men, and when 
Andrew Jackson was elected president one of his first official 
acts was to tender the now ill and world-weary pastor an appoint- 


ment in the corps of chaplains, Upon the assurance of the 
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President that this would not necessitate sea service, Mr. Ryland 
accepted and was assigned to duty at the Washington Navy Yard, 
where he served with distinction and honor for seventeen years. 
His pulpit style is described as dignified and solemn, yet of such 
a weight of gravity and depth of impression as to be retained in 
the hearer’s mind for many days. Many men of prominence in 
Washington political life speak of him as the most eloquent and 
impressive preacher of his day. 
While at the navy yard he organized Sunday Schools and de- 
veloped to a greater extent than any other chaplain before or 
since his time the care and attention of the families of the men 
on his station. He devoted most of his income to the relief of 
those who needed financial assistance. Throughout the section 
of the city in which those attached to the navy yard maintained 
their families, Chaplain Ryland was known as an angel of mercy, 


- and he was beloved as few men have the fortune to be beloved. 


He developed a type of institutional work at the Washington 
Navy Yard which was scores of years ahead of his time, and he 
left behind him a reputation as one of the wisest, holiest and most 
unselfish Christian gentlemen of his day. Presidents, senators, 
diplomats, officers and seamen, rich and poor, knew and loved 
the tall and fantastic figure of this major prophet of the corps 
of chaplains. . 

C. Walter Colton: Without doubt the most commanding 
figure in all the history of the corps of chaplains is that of 
Chaplain Walter Colton, whose manifold abilities and activities 
have given him a place in history as chaplain, author, editor, 
educator, jurist and pioneer. He was born at Rutland, Vt., one 
of a large family, nearly every member of which lived a life of 
high distinction and recognized public service. He was graduated 
at Yale and studied theology at Andover, was ordained to the 
ministry of the Congregational Church, and in 1825 became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Middletown Academy, Conn. Before his 
appointment to the chaplaincy, and afterwards in connection with 
his duties as chaplain, he was editor of many newspapers and 
periodicals. From 1828-30 he was editor of The American 
Spectator, a Whig paper in Washington, and was appointed a 
chaplain by Andrew Jackson because of his great success both 
as a preacher and editor. In 1837, after making a cruise in the 
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Mediterranean, he returned to Boston and edited the Colonization 
Herald, a paper dedicated to the solving of the slavery problem, 
In 1838 he was. transferred to Philadelphia where he was the 
founder and principal editor of the Philadelphia North Americag, 
Later, in California, he established the first newspaper in that part 
of the country, the Californian. As an author he was no less 
prolific than as an editor, for he has seven books of travel and 
adventure to his credit. These books are lively and interesting 
and to this day are excellent reading, although more than seventy 
years have passed since their publication. They form one of the 
best sources of information we are able to secure today concer- 
ing the manners and customs of the countries through which 
Chaplain Colton traveled. 

In 1845, while attached to the frigate Congress, he made a 
cruise to California, and on July 28, 1846, was made alcalde 


(governor) of the province of Monterey, one of the three . 


provinces into which the state of California was at first divided. 
Two months later he was elected by the people as permanent 
al¢alde of the province, but retained his commission as a chaplain 
while he acted as governor. He laid the foundation for the 
educational system of the new territory, for he built the first 
school and established the first newspaper in California. It wasa 
letter from Walter Colton, published in the Philadelphia North 
American, which first announced the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia and precipitated the gold rush of 1849. A recent writer 
on California says of Chaplain Colton, “He studied them (the 
California people) thoughtfully; applied first a sensible and 
tolerant mind to understanding and helping them, in his office 
as alcalde, and was in all respects an example of the more en 
lightened American influence at its very best, in a time of transi 
tion. The people of Monterey liked him and felt generally con- 
tented in the new rule as represented by him.” 

When the Court of Admiralty was established for California on 
April 18, 1847, the prominence of Chaplain Colton and his con- 


nection with civic affairs directed attention to him, and he was 


appointed as its presiding justice. He had been an administrator 
of the civil courts for some time, for the record shows us that he 
held the first jury trial in California in 1846, and his connection 
with the civil courts as well as his position in the Navy probably 
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influenced his selection. In referring to his installation as Chief 
Justice of the Court of Admiralty, he says; “They have installed 
me in this new office, invested with the authority which emanates 
through them from the national executive, and the still higher 
functions derived ea necessitate rei.” 

This man must inevitably occupy a large space in any history 
of the corps of chaplains, for aside from the forceful character 
of his preaching, and the excellent work he was able to do in 
opposing such customs as flogging and the rum issue in the naval 
service, he became a national figure because of his connection 
with the growth and development of the free institutions of the 
newly acquired territory of California. Because of the splendor 
of his ideals and the depth of his insight, America has much 
for which to thank him. In a troubled time, at great personal 
danger, he was able to direct the channels of public thought in a 
pioneer land, and to point out the way to statehood and progress, 
as well as to establish the sanctity of law and the necessity of 
education. When he died in Philadelphia in 1851, at the early 
age of fifty-four, the corps of chaplains lost its most distinguished 
member, and the nation was deprived of one of who stood but 
upon the threshold of a remarkable career. His life was great 
in its accomplishments, but greater in its promise. 

D. George Jones: George Jones was born in York, Pa., July 
30, 1800. He was a quiet, studious youth, of brilliant parts, and 
in 1829 was graduated from Yale with the coveted position of 
valedictorian of his class. He was offered positions on the 
faculties of various institutions, but, since he wished to travel, he 
declined these offers and applied for an appointment as school- 
master in the Navy. He was appointed to the position, and made 
acruise in the frigates Brandywine and Constitution, spending the 
years from 1825-28 in the Mediterranean. During this period 
he frequently acted as chaplain of the ship to which he was 
attached, and he has left us in his published works several naive 
accounts of his church services. After his return to the United 
States he studied theology and was ordained to the clergy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. He was for a while a professor at 
Yale, but resigned when he was appointed to the chaplaincy. 
From his appointment in 1833 until the establishment of the 
Naval Academy in 1845 he spent most of his time at sea, but at 
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the latter date he was ordered to the Naval Academy as an ele 
instructor in English branches, later becoming its first chaplain, kn 
He laid here the basis of the wide regard in which he was held na 
| throughout the service. the 
| In 1853 he was ordered to join Commodore Perry’s Expedition his 
. to Japan, sailing both as chaplain and scientific observer. As a gr 
| result of long and careful study and observation he wrote a 
if report on the zodiacal light, which was later published as the 
| third volume of the report of the expedition. This report onthe | 
' zodiacal light consists of more than three hundred pages of text, ei 
) | together with over three hundred engraved plates, every one of me 
which is the work of the chaplain himself. Upon his return he ani 
ie was warmly welcomed by many scientific bodies and was honored wt 
| / by many institutions of learning, the most prominent astronomers Ch 
i and scientists of the day uniting to do him honor. For the tra 
purpose of pursuing further investigations, he was ordered to vie 
| special duty at the New York Navy Yard, where he remained ha 
if until he was again ordered to the Naval Academy. In addition the 
to his scientific attainments, he was an adept at foreign languages, act 
and it is said that he could travel from one end of Europe to the the 
other and converse with every man he met in that man’s own W 
i tongue. This facility was probably increased by his many years bu 
of travel, for he crossed the entire continent of Europe afoot Se 
on two different occasions, thus gaining a knowledge of the man- the 
ners and customs of the people that was as thorough ag it was fe 
unusual. He had also travelled widely in the Holy Land and in St 
Egypt, and one of his published books details the experiences of tru 
this travel. ; wi 
Chaplain Jones received at all times the respect and affection Le 
of his brother officers, and it was through his close association mi 
with them that he was able to wield such a large influence in the stt 
naval service. The writings of Chaplain George Jones, Chaplain so! 
Walter Colton and Herman Melville, combined with the personal in 
influence of the two first mentioned, were largely instrumental in of 
securing the abolition of flogging in the Navy, and had much to sez 
do in the supression of the rum issue. Chaplain Jones’ manner ill 
of preaching was considered didactic at times, partly due, no en 
doubt, to his experience in teaching, but he was considered im- kit 
pressive and on occasion he could arise into flights of noble rat 
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eloquence. It is said that when he died Chaplain Jones was 
known by a larger proportion of the ofhcers and men of the 
naval service than any other officer. The dignity of his manner, 
the impressiveness of his appearance, and the excellent quality of 
his mental equipment combined to make George Jones one of the 
greatest of the chaplains who have ever served the Navy. 


CONCLUSION 

We have glanced hastily and in a very fragmentary manner at 
several periods in the history of the corps of chaplains, seeing the 
men who rose to fame during the War of 1812 and the Civil War ; 
and we have turned from them to a contemplation of the men 
whose years of service comprise the “Golden Age of the Navy 
Chaplaincy.” We have not looked at their rank or the outward 
trappings of their office, for these things are inconsequential when 
viewed from the perspective of three quarters of a century. We 
have rather looked at the men and their work, and we have seen 
that Stewart and Ryland, Colton and Jones, were truly giants in 
accomplishment, and as we bid farewell to them we may picture 
them as they stand in the dim past. In the very front stands 
Walter Colton, sturdy, erect, with sparkling black eyes and black, 
bushy hair, gay, genial and laughter-loving, yet firm and strong. 
See him stand, with that California sombrero tilted jauntily over 
the keen, finely chiseled face, with hands clasped behind him and 
feet set staunchly apart. Close behind him, see Charles Samuel 
Stewart, polished, debonair, graceful, his slight figure carried with 
true inner dignity and essential poise, with spotless ruffles about 
wrists and throat, with face friendly and frank and sincere. 
Looming over his shoulder, see George Jones, big and brawny, but 
mild and quiet of temper, in his face the fine enthusiasm of the 
student, the spiritual strength of the rapt visionary, the whole- 
some manliness of the Christian gentleman. Behind them all, and 
in a sense overshadowing them all, see the pale and ascetic face 
of William Ryland, lit by the “light that never was on land or 
sea,” stern with the moral.earnestness of the prophet, gaunt with 
illness, racked by rasping cough. See him, tall and fantastic, with 
enormous high hat and long white locks, but know him for one 
kindled with prophetic fire. Truly it is written: “Great was our 
race, and goodly is our heritage.” 

















UNITED AIR SERVICE 


By LiEUTENANT COMMANDER V. D. Herpster, U. S. Navy 


P NHE general demand for decreased governmental expendi- 


tures has fathered the belief that further efficiency and 
economy in the administration of the Government will be 
secured by the amalgamation of various governmental activities, 

There is, in fact, something so fascinating about the general 
idea of amalgamation that many people practically mesmerize 
themselves by keeping their eyes focused on the possibilities of 
the amalgamation of anything. Amalgamation of various govern- 
mental activities has, therefore, been advanced as a_ general 
panacea for all our troubles; it is advanced as a cure for per- 
sonnel jealousy, for departmental inefficiency, and for every 
large governmental expenditure. As a resylt, we read one day 
of the proposed amalgamation of the War Department and of 
the Navy Department. Then we hear of the proposed amalgama- 
tion of the staff and of the line of the Navy; and we hear every 
day of the amalgamation of the Army Air Service and of Naval 
Aviation into a United Air Service. 

The supporters of amalgamation base their belief upon the 
theory that centralization of authority and amalgamation of simi- 
lar activities will result in both decreased total expenditures, and 
increased efficiency of the general activity amalgamated. Theo- 
retically the above supporters are correct in their belief, but 
practically, there is a limit beyond which amalgamation will fail 
to secure either increased efficiency or decreased expenditures, 

The two important factors in the problem of a United Air 
Service are therefore efficiency and expense. Unless a United 
Air Service guarantees to the country an increase of our total 
aerial efficiency and a decrease in the expense of aviation, it is 
most inadvisable to make any amalgamation of our aviation 
forces, 

The value of each of the above factors, namely, efficiency and 
expense, varies according to the necessities of war and the fe 
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quirements of peace. During war the enemy must be defeated, 
cost what it may, while in time of peace Government expenditure 
must be cut down to a minimum. 

A good peace organization may not be an efficient war organiza- 
tion and vice versa. The country expects its Navy, however, to 
keep prepared for war in time of peace; the Navy's peace or- 
ganization should therefore be such as will allow it to expand 
smoothly and rapidly into a war organization. In other words, 
the country expects the maximum efficiency in its Navy, even 
in peace. 

We cannot, however, get away from the question of money— 
the factor of expense; the money appropriated for the Navy 
by Congress may make it necessary for the Navy, in time of 
peace, to sacrifice a part of its efficiency in order to save money— 
or in order to get along on the funds allotted. 

Naval Aviation, as a part of the Navy, must be so organized 
and so administered that it will attain the highest point of 
efficiency possible with the money given to it by Congress. In 
other words, Naval Aviation, as a part of the Navy, must give 
to the country the maximum return for the money allotted. 

In so far, therefore, as the Congress and the country are 
concerned, the big question as regards a United Air Service, is: 
“Will Naval Aviation in a United Air Service give to the coun- 
try a better return for the money allotted than Naval Aviation as 
a part of the Navy is able to give?” 

If a United Air Service does not guarantee to the country 
a better return for the money, in so far as Naval Aviation is 
concerned, then by all means “leave well enough alone.” | 

The second big question is: “Will a United Air Service give 
to the country a better return for the money allotted aviation, 
than separate service aviation activities are able to give?” 

If a United Air Service fails to guarantee a better. return 
for the money allotted aeronautics, then certainly it would be 
poor business to amalgamate the two aerial activities. 

The answer to these two questions depends upon your opinion 
as to just what is the best return for your money—when speaking 
of the country’s forces of defense and offense, and when con- 
sidering the country’s national security. 

We cannot figure our national security solely in dollars and 
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cents; we should figure our national security on what we secure 
from our dollars invested. The appropriations for the Army and 
the Navy are insurance premiums for our national security, Do 
you want the cheapest policy without regard to kind or without 
considering the financial security of the company? This brings 
us back to our two old factors, namely, efficiency and expense, 
The value you place upon these two factors will determine your 
attitude toward a United Air Service. 

Naval Aviation at present is a part of the Navy, a vital part 
of the Navy. Aircraft are in the fleet, are a necessary part of the 
fleet. Naval Aviation personnel are in the Navy, are a part of the 
Navy; they are consequently indoctrinated with navy methods, 
navy ideas, and navy traditions. The problems of Naval 
Aviation are problems of the Navy, the development of Naval 
Aviation is a part of the development of the Navy and of the fleet, 

Other things being equal, the fleet having air supremacy will, 
in all probability, win the next great naval battle. Naval aircraft 
are not only a most valuable auxiliary and aid to the fleet but are 
fast becoming of great value as defensive and offensive units, 

The design, the development, and the employment of naval 
aircraft are all naval problems—this applies to all types of naval 
aircraft irrespective of the type of landing gear. 

The fact that naval aircraft operate in a medium of air can 
not overshadow an equally true fact that naval aircraft must 
operate over the medium of water. The sea must always be 
taken into consideration in all the problems and employment of 
naval aircraft. Naval aircraft, therefore, whether employed 
from carriers, from ships, or from fleet bases must be designed 
for sea work, and employed for sea work. 

Is it probable that any other organization can better deal with 
Naval Aviation problems of design and operation than the Navy? 
Certainly not. 

Is it probable that any other organization can give the Navy 
better pilots for its purpose than the Navy can develop? Cer- 
tainly not. 

Is it probable that the Navy can obtain the same co-ordination 
of its forces, if one vital force such as aviation belongs to an 
independent organization? Certainly not. 

No one can serve two masters—at least with 100 per cent 
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efficiency to each master. Naval Aviation at present serves the 
Navy; Navy Aviation personnel are at present a part of the 
‘Navy; it stands to reason that if we place aviation under a 
United Air Service, Naval Aviation is no longer a part of the 
Navy—it will become a loan to the Navy. It will be neither 
fish nor fowl, nor flesh either. 

Can we secure the same sympathetic, intelligent, understanding 
viewpoint of naval: problems from an independent organization 
outside the Navy that the Navy at present has? Certainly not. 

Can the Navy secure greater efficiency from an independent 
force of aviators than it is able to secure out of its own aviation 
force? Certainly not. 

An ideal organization of a United Air Service whereby we 
should have two divisions of aviation forces, namely, Army and 
Navy, cannot alter the fact that Naval Aviation would thereby be 
a part of an independent organization. 

Regardless, therefore, of our various opinions as to the present 
and future efficiency of Naval Aviation, it is apparent that no 
increase of efficiency of Naval Aviation would result from a 
United Air Service; and, in fact, we can be certain that there 
would be a decrease in the efficiency of Naval Aviation. A 
decrease in the efficiency of Naval Aviation means a decrease in 
the fighting efficiency of our fleet. A decrease in the fighting effi- 
ciency of our Navy means a big decrease in our national security. 

How about the effect of a United Air Service upon the factor 
of expense of Naval Aviation? 

The actual cost of Naval Aviation under a United Air Service 
is, of course, problematical and dependent upon just how much 
attention would be paid to Naval Aviation. If we are to judge 
by recent events in England it would appear that Naval Aviation 
would have to fight for what it would get from an Air Ministry. 

Let us assume, however, that every effort would be made to 
develop and maintain Naval Aviation in a United Air Service. 
Is it reasonable, then, to suppose that an independent organiza- 
tion, paying all the bills in connection with Naval Aviation, can 
lower the costs of Naval Aviation which at present draws upon 
the services of the whole Navy? 

The funds allotted by Congress to the Navy have been eco- 
nomically disbursed, and every regulation possible promulgated 
to safeguard the expenditure of such funds. 
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No, we cannot expect any lowering of total expense in Nayal 
Aviation from a United Air Service, judging from our own 
experience, and from the experience of countries abroad. 

In so far, therefore, as Naval Aviation is concerned, a United 
Air Service does not guarantee to the country a better return for 
the money—and we had best leave well enough alone. 

The second question: namely, what return for the money a 
United Air Service will give to the country, depends again for its 
answer upon the values of the factors of efficiency and expense, 

If one organization is inefficient, make it efficient; if one or- 
ganization is wasteful, make it economical. The joining of an 
efficient organization to an inefficient organization usually lowers 
the efficiency of the better one. If the country wants only an 
efficient air service without regard to the Army or to the Navy, 
I cannot see how the amalgamation of the Army Air Service with 
Naval Aviation would necessarily mean an efficient air service as 
a whole. I do not see how an Army file can increase the efficiency 
of the Navy, nor a Navy file increase the efficiency of the 
Army. Perhaps the Army Air Service has some ideas as to 
how Navy Aviation should be run, and perhaps Naval aviators 
have some ideas as to how the Army Air Service should be run, 
but the fact remains that each would hesitate considerably to 
put those ideas into effect. There is too much to be done, there 
is too much to be learned, in each service, to mix them up effi- 
ciently. Regardless of every effort, and notwithstanding the best 
of intentions, there would be a lowering of efficiency of each 
aerial branch of the service should they be united in a separate 
air service. 

There has been considerable talk as to the financial benefits 
to the country from a United Air Service. We hear of the 
costs of duplication; we read of the lowering of aeronautical 
expenditures in event of a United Air Service. But at the same 
time we are told that both naval and army aviation will be 
benefitted, and that every effort will be made to keep the aerial 
forces of both services efficient and up to the strength required. 
If efforts are to be made to keep Naval Aviation up to stand- 
ard, considering personnel and material, then certainly the 
same amount of money will be spent doing it—unless there & 
duplication of mission, 
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There is no duplication of mission at present. The Army 
aviators have their duties, Naval aviators have theirs. Naval 
Air Stations and Fleet Air Bases have naval work to do, work 
which the Army has no desire to take upon itself because the | 
missions of the Army and Navy are not only known and under- 
stood by both services but are also so different and exacting that 
each service finds plenty to do. 

The missions of the Army Air Service and of Naval 
Aviation are clearly laid down and outlined. ‘Duplication of 
facilities’ is a very catchy phrase; ‘duplication of production” 
sounds like a waste of money. 

If a United Air Service is to take over the duties and missions 
of the Army Air Service and of Naval Aviation then the United 
Air Service must either use the facilities each service has, or 
build new ones. There can be no saving there to amount to any- 
thing. There would, in all probability, be large expenditures in 
any effort to combine them. 

Aviation in the fleet is still in an experimental stage. Further- 
more, if we are to develop Naval Aviation in the fleet, we must 
keep on experimenting. A United Air Service would have to do 
the same; and certainly would spend at least an equal amount 
of money doing it. 

The Navy is seeking to standardize its types; but who can 
prophesy the exact planes in the fleet in 1934? Who can fore- 
tell our Naval Aviation program of 1934? Will the Navy be 
able to use Army motors, and Army planes use Navy motors in 
1934? ‘If so, that can be taken care of by present facilities and 
by present organization. The point is that motors cost money, 
and a United Air Service will have to spend money to get them, 
and if bought by wholesale as in the last war, many will soon 
accumulate in stock, already obsolete. 

I cannot see any lowering of aeronautical expenditures from 
a United Air Service if efforts are made to maintain efficiency 
of both services. It appears to me that all the chances are for 
a United Air Service increasing expenditures by trying to buy 
aircraft for both services when only one is ready or able to use 
them. “ 

It is better business to go on as the Navy is doing, experiment- 
ing and developing, always in a position to change its policies 
without a financial loss to the country. 
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The financial return to the country from a United Air Service 
would be furthermore reduced by the lack of competition between 
the Army and the Navy in aeronautical contests. Certainly 
there is usually a net gain to the country in such a competition, 

From a naval standpoint, therefore, the amalgamation of the 
various activities of naval aeronautics in the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, and the amalgamation of the activities of Army Aviation 
in the Army Air Service, is the limit of amalgamation desirable 
or advisable in service aeronautics. 

From a layman’s standpoint, a United Air Service does not 
guarantee to the country any increase in the efficiency of the Army 
or of the Navy, nor does it guarantee a decrease in the gross 
expenditures of the Government for aeronautical purposes. In 
fact, a United Air Service would decrease both the fighting 
efficiency of the fleet and the safety of troops at sea, and that 


without saving money to the Government. 
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SOME PHASES OF RADIO TELEPHONE 
BROADCASTING 
By Lirurenant A. H. Tawresey, U. S. Navy 

RACTICAL communication by radio telephone is a com- 
P paratively recent development. Although successful ex- 

periments with the radio telephone extend back through 
a period of years it was not until the entry of the United States 
into the war that the radio telephone was put to practical use 
for comunication on any considerable scale. Even then, it was 
used with small, low-power apparatus intended primarily for com- 
munication between sub-chasers and similar small craft. The 
later developments in radio telephony, including the application 
of greater power, and hence the attainment of greater range, were 
rendered practicable largely through the development of vacuum 
tubes, which development was intended primarily for the im- 
provement of radio telegraphic communication. 

With the improved range and power of radio telephony came 
its latest development, the radio broadcast, in which a station 
transmits speech, music or other sound, which is received di- 
rectly by innumerable people. The popularity of radiophone 
broadcasting has been enormous from the beginning. It appeals 
to the imagination of the public. Receiving apparatus is relatively 
simple to construct and operate. The radiophone broadcasting 
service apparently presented endless possibilities. Broadcast sta- 
tions multiplied rapidly. The incentives for this growth were 
various. For instance, stations were erected for advertising, 
either through owners or operators. Manufacturers and sellers 
of receiving apparatus assisted in the multiplication of broadcast 
stations. Philanthropic, religious and public service institutions 
took up the idea, largely owing to the estimated ability to reach 
larger and more diversified audiences. 

From the inception of radiophone broadcasting, interference 
has been a problem. Interference to broadcast reception was 
caused partly by the regular radio telegraphic services, particu- 
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larly service in connection with mobile stations, Before the exist- 
ence of radio telephony, however, these services had an interfer- 
ence problem of their own, and it was to eliminate this and permit 
expansion of the radio telegraphic service, with continued effi- 
ciency, through freedom from mutual interference, that the ap- 
paratus which eventually led to the perfection of the radiophone 
was devised. The radio telegraph service, however, has a large 
investment in the older apparatus. An immediate change to the 
most modern type was not feasible financially, and particularly in 
the mobile service, the apparatus already installed had remaining 
considerable useful life. New equipment of the old type was still 
available at much less cost than that of the new type, and, further- 
more, the new type was relatively untried, not having proved in 
service its efficiency for communication, nor its economy of oper- 
ation as compared to the older type. Today, the modernization 
of equipment of the radio telegraphic services is gradually taking 
place because the elimination of interference is beginning to 
outweigh all other considerations. Economical considerations, 
however, still exercise a retarding effect on the change and will 
probably continue to do so. Some freedom from interference is 
possible through selection of different transmitting frequencies. 
This method is particularly effective with the most modern equip- 
ment, but is of decidedly limited utility where the older appara- 
tus is concerned. 

All radio reception is affected by atmospheric disturbances, 
ordinarily termed static. Such interference varies from negli- 
gible amounts, especially in winter, in northern latitudes, to ex- 
treme interference in summer. Light static interference which 
may not impair the efficiency of radio telegraphic communication 
may nevertheless be sufficiently strong to mar the efficiency of, or 
at least detract from the pleasure of broadcast reception of music, 
speech, etc. The exact cause of static is not determined. It is 
known to be directional, to originate in certain general localities 
such as the Arizona desert, etc., and to increase in a given place 
during the warmer months. Static cannot be eliminated. There 
are various technical expedients for separation of signal and 
static, avoiding reproduction of the latter at the receiving end. 
These are, however, somewhat complicated and expensive, and 
to date are much more successful for radio-telegraphic work than 
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for music or speech. There are also technical devices for direc- 
tional reception which may be employed with considerable suc- 
cess in avoiding static, when the direction of the transmitting 
station from the receiving station varies appreciably from the di- 
rection of the source of static. Such devices are, of course, 
practicable only at fixed stations. 

Lightning causes interference in radio receivers similar to, but 
distinct from, and more violent than that ordinarily caused by 
static. Lightning storms cause interference over a range far 
greater than that at which they manifest their presence by sight 
or sound. In fact, one of the earliest uses of radio was that by 
a metropolitan lighting company which employed a receiver to 
detect the approach of daylight electrical storms in order to an- 
ticipate a peak demand for lighting power. The disturbances 
caused by near-by lightning storms may be so violent as actually 
to damage radio receiving apparatus (by induced currents as well 
as by actually striking the antenna or apparatus) unless it is 
specially protected. During such periods almost no radio recep- 
tion is possible. The methods devised for avoiding static are ef- 
fective in avoiding interference from lightning, depending upon 
the distance, direction and violence of the electrical storm causing 
the lightning. There is no practicable method of avoiding the 
interference caused by a violent electrical storm in the vicinity 
of the receiving station. 


A further source of interference to radio reception is the radio 
disturbance emitted from electric power lines, particularly high 
tension ones, trolley lines, etc., and to a lesser extent that emitted 
from ordinary light and power lines, usually known as induction, 
and caused by commutator sparking, grounds, etc. The effect of 
these on radio reception varies according to the nature and 
strength of the disturbance and the proximity of the lines or 
wires to the receiving equipment. Sometimes the disturbances 
are introduced directly into the receiving equipment through its 
own connecting wires, and are eliminated by clearing away the 
cause of the disturbance or operating the receiver from independ- 
ent batteries. Where the disturbance is introduced by physical 
proximity of the receiving equipment itself to the lines or wires 
it may be avoided by a change of location of the receiving appara- 
tus, metallic shielding of the apparatus, or, of course, by removal 
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of the cause of disturbance. Where the disturbance is emitted 
from lines or wires in the form of radio waves, and arrives atthe 
receiving apparatus in the form of a true radio disturbance, as 
do signals, static, etc., it can be avoided only by removing the 
cause, although the expedients employed against static and light- 
ning may be partially effective if conditions indicate their use. 
The last mentioned class of disturbance is the most difficult one to 
deal with. While it is a most serious source of interference to 
radio reception in some localities it is often difficult to detect the 
exact source, and it is sometimes difficult to obtain a remedy, 
These disturbances may be caused by a faulty insulator in a high 
tension power line, and may cause interference along the entire 
length of the line. The fault in the insulator, while sufficient to 
cause serious radio interference, may be insufficient to register on 
the power instruments, so that the faulty insulator must be located 
by means other than thove ordinarily employed by the power 
company to detect faults in its line. Furthermore, such com- 
panies are usually not organized for radio communication and so 
do not come under any radio supervision, making it difficult to 
force them to locate and remedy the fault. Interference from 
casual electrical faults may be intermittent and irregular, such as 
might be caused by the operation of an elevator with a sparking or 
otherwise faulty motor, the occasional passage of a street car or 
electric train with electrically imperfect apparatus, the occasional 
use of a lighting circuit with imperfect insulation, or the oc- 
casional use of medical high frequency apparatus. The source of 
such interference is often hard to find because of its intermittent 
nature. The elimination of such causes of interference is not 
always easy. The operators of such devices are not engaged in 
radio communication, they are not intentionally producing radio 
emissions and so they do not come under the radio laws. Beyond 
that even, although their apparatus has been described as faulty. 
or imperfect, because it has defects which give rise to undesired 
disturbance to radio, it may not be defective in the slightest degree 
for the purpose for which they are using it. It might easily work 
a real and undesirable hardship on the operator of a lighting or 
power circuit to require him to maintain perfect insulation 
throughout his system, or to require electrically perfect equipment 
in elevators, trains, etc., at all times, simply because minor imper- 
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fections which do not affect the efficiency of his service may 
cause interference to the radio service. 

Many radio receivers are a source of interference. Owing to 
the inherent characteristics of a very common type of receiver 
which obtains part of its amplification through a process techni- 
cally known as regeneration, an appreciable amount of energy is 
put into the receiving antenna. This energy leaves the antenna 
in the form of a feeble radio oscillation which is in all respects 
similar to ordinary transmitted radio energy except that it is 
weak and seldom carries over a few thousand yards. Adjacent 
receivers are variously affected by this, particularly if they are 
of the same type. The interference caused varies from a squeal, 
due to beat frequency of the receiver combined with that of the 
interference, to actually forcing undesired signals from a third 
station into the receiver affected. When this happens the listener 
often hears a radio-telegraphic station without knowing why he 
hears it and promptly blames such stations for creating inter- 
ference. The effects of regenerative receivers are by no means 
confined to the frequency to which they are set as they radiate 
their feeble, but interfering energy, also in harmonics of the fre- 
quency to which set. When it is realized that all but the very 
best transmitters have harmonics, and that most receivers have 
them, the number of beat or heterodyne combinations liable to 
occur in a congested area is seen to be enormous. Suitable action 
in case of this interference from receivers is dependent at present 
upon co-operation and good will, since the law imposes restrictions 
on transmitting apparatus only, and none whatever on receiving 
apparatus. Receiving apparatus which does not radiate energy 
into the ether is more expensive and more difficult to operate as 
well as more difficult for the beginner to make than is the more 
common type which does cause interference. 

A recent preliminary survey shows obstacles to broadcast 
listeners from various sources in about the following proportions : 
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Commercial radiotelegraphy ...................-..5.. 2.0% 
PUM WNIT. SL a ae ah ol ie te alate ch og iy 9% 
100% 


All forms of interference exert a more deleterious effect on re- 
ception of music, speech, etc., than they do on the radio-telegraph 
services because of the range of tone values involved. Further- 
more all the forms of interference are usually a greater handicap 
to the broadcast listeners than they are to the professional sta- 
tions of the radio-telegraphic services because of the cheap and 
generally inefficient apparatus operated by the broadcast listeners 
as well as their general lack of operating ability. Much of the 
disturbance charged to static and interfering stations by broad- 
cast listeners is due rather to deficiencies of their own apparatus 
or manipulation. With thousands of homemade receivers in the 
hands of totally unskilled persons it is not surprising that many 
faults develop and are charged to interference or static whereas 
an experienced person could readily remedy the faults within the 
equipment. 

Owing to the increasing problem of interference and the de- 
mands of the radiophone broadcast listeners for relief from in- 
terference experiencéd from other services, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, who is charged under the law with general supervision of 
radio matters, called a National Radio Telephony Conference in 
1922. This conference was composed of representatives of gov- 
ernment departments, commercial radio interests, manufacturers, 
and the broadcasters. The demands of the broadcast listeners at 
this conference were almost unlimited. They demanded imme- 
diate elimination of interference from the radio-telegraphic serv- 
ice and insisted that this be accomplished by immediate modern- 
ization of radio-telegraphic equipment, or, if for any reason that 
was not feasible, or if it did not prove effective, then they de- 
manded the absolute cessation of such radio-telegraphic service as 
interfered with them. In these demands they were joined by 
practically all of the commercial companies, largely because of 
the revenue such companies derived from the sale of broadcast 
listening apparatus, 


In the enthusiasm which developed over radio broadcasting, 
many government agencies, private interests and the public gen- 
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erally, lost sight almost entirely of the important fact that radio, 
being the only feasible means of communication for the mobile 
services (ships, aircraft, trains, etc.,), is of paramount interest to 
such services, whereas it is of lesser interest to services entirely 
on land, such as the broadcast service, because other means of 
communication are available. Sight was also lost of the fact that 
because of the amount of wire which can be carried in suitable 
position on mobile stations, there is a more or less definite limit 
of efficient frequencies for the various classes of such stations. 
In the case of stations on land, no such physical limitation exists. 

The general action of the National Conference of 1922 was to 
recommend bands of frequencies for exclusive use by the broad- 
cast service, greatly restricting the radio-telegraphic services, par- 
ticularly the mobile service, and, to a large extent, absorbing the 
greater part of the band of optimum frequencies for the mobile 
services. The decisions of the conference were generally ac- 
cepted by all parties to the conference and afforded a measure of 
relief. . 

Radiophone broadcast stations, however, continued to multiply 
and there was no appreciable slackening of the public interest in 
broadcasting. In addition to the development of broadcasting 
and the normal growth of the regular radio-telegraphic services, 
the amateur radio-telegraphic work, which has always been an 
appreciable factor in radio in this country, continued to develop. 
The broadcast service experienced interference from the amateur 
radio telegraphers as well as continued interference from the 
regular radio-telegraphic service. The latter was due to the fact 
that the previous allocation of frequencies was not entirely effec- 
tive in eliminating interference, particularly that from old equip- 
ment and because frequency assignments in general are matters 
of international agreement, and short of an international conven- 
tion or treaty, it is impossible to impose our wishes on foreign 
mobile stations, to select a single example. For reasons of econo- 
my foreign mobile stations are usually operated in the most eco- 
nomical way, and the conversion of their radio apparatus to the 
modern type is making littlé visible headway. 

During the year following the National Conference on Radio 
Telephony, referred to above, the broadcasters also suffered from 
mutual interference. The range of broadcast stations was greater 
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than was expected. Listeners desired to hear stations other than 
the local ones and sometimes were unable to do so, owing to in- 
terference from the local station on the same or nearly the same 
frequency. 

In 1923 a Second National Radio Conference was held, some- 
what similar to the first one. Enthusiasm for radio broadcasting 
still prevailed and that service received preferential treatment, as 
before. A further reassignment of frequency bands was recom- 
mended, somewhat enlarging that devoted exclusively to the 
broadcast services; somewhat increasing that devoted to the 
amateur radio telegrapher, and further restricting the general 
radio-telegraphic service, particularly the mobile service. An 
additional restriction to the mobile service, which was recom- 
mended, was that mobile stations, not equipped to transmit on 
the new frequencies assigned to mobile stations and having to 
transmit on those within the band assigned to the radio broad- 
cast service, should remain silent from 7:00 to 11:00 p. M. A 
re-arrangement of assigned frequencies to individual broadeast 
stations was made to relieve the mutual interference within that 
band. This conference further contained a recommendation as 
to hastening the modernization of the equipment of the radio- 
telegraphic services. 

The recommendations of the conference were adopted by all 
parties to the conference and were put into effect so far as 
Americans are concerned. They have been of great value in re- 
ducing interference, but have not eliminated it. The process of 
modernizing the equipment of the radio-telegraphic services is 
necessarily a slow one. Nothing has been done as yet, internation- 
ally, so that interference is still experienced from foreign ship 
stations, although some diminution of this has been brought about 
by direct co-operation, ; 

Meanwhile, much of the radio telephone broadcast equipment 
has become obsolete. Equipment used for the radio broadeast 
service is itself a source of interference. It-is of the general type 
referred to by the broadcasters as “obsolete” for the radio-tele- 
graphic services. Radio telephony cannot be conducted with the 
type of apparatus recommended by the broadcasters for the radio- 
telegraphic services. It is possible however, with more modern 
radiophone transmitting and receiving apparatus, so to suppress 
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parts of the signals sent out as substantially to reduce the interfer- 
ence created. Such apparatus is new, comparatively untried and 
relatively expensive, in which respects it is analogous to the mod- 
ern equipment for the general radio telegraphic services which 
was so ardently advocated by the broadcasters two years ago. 
So far, no recommendation has been made that the broadcast 
service should be required to modernize its equipment. 


Since the Second National Radio Conference, there has been a 
partial reversal of sentiment as to the relative importance of 
broadcasting as compared to radio-telegraphic service, particu- 
larly that of the mobile service. Government representatives are 
realizing that, owing to the paramount interest of the mobile 
service in radio, particularly in connection with the safety of 
life, there is grave danger in restricting such services too much. 

Commercial companies, operating regular radio-telegraphic 
services, are finding that the restrictions to mobile services are 
tending to cut into their revenues and commercial companies 
which operate both regular radio-telegraphic service and radio 
broadcast service, find that the sale of broadcast receiving appar- 
atus has reached an approximate level, while further restriction 
of the mobile service will cut into the sale of apparatus for that 
service. It is generally conceded that the profit in radio lies 
in the sale of apparatus. It seems unlikely that any further 
restriction of the mobile service can be countenanced from any 
viewpoint. It seems desirable to attempt to bring the foreign 
tadio-telegraphic stations on a par with our own as regards the 
elimination of interference. There is, furthermore, good reason 
to believe that it may be found that the mobile services have al- 
ready been restricted too much and that further relief for the 
broadcast service must be had through insistence on moderniza- 
tion of all radio equipment (radio-telegraphic and radio broad- 
cast, sending and receiving). It further appears that the de- 
velopment of the so-called wired wireless points to a solution of 
interference problem where telephone, electric lights, or other 
Wires exist, where such wires are available, at both transmitting 
and receiving ends, as in thé congested areas of cities, etc. There 
is nothing now done by radiophone broadcasting which cannot 
be done by line radio broadcast. The listener with a line radio 
tuner can choose his program by its frequency just as he now 
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does in the air and he is limited only by the number of programs 
provided and the extent of the wire system. Furthermore, the 
apparatus necessary to obtain the same strength of signal with 
line radio is simpler. 

Development of the present method of simultaneous broad- 
cast from several points of important programs would be facili- 
tated, rather than retarded by line radio, because a given program 
would require but one frequency, whereas it now requires a sep- 
arate one at each point of rebroadcast. With line radio, several 
such general programs might be conducted simultaneously, which 
is not feasible now. . There is a further consideration that the 
use of line radio for the broadcast service would enable a sufficient 
charge to be collected to support the services. This is impossible 
with radio broadcasting, and radio broadcasting is not likely to 
remain in its present extent supported solely by its advertising 
value, the sale of apparatus, or for philanthropic reasons, 

Line radio would of course have certain disadvantages peculiar 
to that method alone. For example, with line radio there is much 
more of the system exposed to mechanical damage by flood, 
storm, etc., than is the case with radio. It is assumed, however, 
that suitable radio links would be provided to span places where 
breaks would be likely to occur. Or, again, natural phenomena, 
| & such as the Borealis, affect telegraph and cable lines adversely, 
ij and they might so affect line radio. It is probable, however, that 
| line radio would not be affected by such phenomena, just as ordi- 
nary radio is not thereby affected. The inductive effect of light- 
ning on line radio might cause more widely spread disturbance 
than it does in the ordinary radio, and lightning, when it struck 





any part of the system, would be conducted along the wires and 
would thereby cause more widespread disturbance than in the 
case of ordinary radio. 


The adoption of line radio broadcasting where applicable, ° 


il would remove so much radio interference as to solve practically 
| the broadcast interference problem for a long time in the future. 
| It would also provide a broadcast service, free from interference, 
i static, fading of signals and other evils of the ordinary radio 
) broadcast. 
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CAN THE QUALITY OF THE SEAMAN SECOND 
CLASS AS SENT TO THE FLEET BE 
IMPROVED?—A SUGGESTION . 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER E, M. Wi ttiams, U. S. Navy 


S A general rule the seaman second class, as now first 

received in the fleet, is painfully ignorant of ship life and 

of what is required of him aboard ship, although he is 
well versed in matters pertaining to life on a training station in 
barracks. It takes him several weeks to become oriented before 
he can be left to his own resources to do even the simplest job. 
These boys often appear dazed and bewildered when they first 
come aboard ship. 

Once the man new to the service is put aboard ship, he is 
swallowed up in a large ship’s company, and there is not time 
enough to teach him the rudiments of seamanship and naval 
life and duty. On a big ship he must learn gunnery. On smaller 
ships he is kept busy mule-hauling. On most ships, as soon as it 
becomes apparent that a boy knows little and is slow to learn, 
the petty officers take little interest in him and the most respon- 
sible and instructive work that he is given is sweeping the deck 
and handling stores. 

The ideal place to train sailormen was the old training ship. 
Now that we have no regular ships set aside for that purpose the 
next best thing appears to be the obsolete battleship, used as I 
will attempt to outline later in this article. 

On ships with small complements, where the new men can be 
carefully watched, and the backward ones put under the watch- 
ful eye of a good petty officer, these unpromising youths can 
often be worked and moulded into excellent men and good petty 
officer material in a remarkably short time. 

A training scheme of the commanding officer of one of the 
battleships was recently published to the service, in which it 
was explained that the system used on this particular ship was to 
organize men new to the service into a training division with 
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special instructors, and to keep them in that division until they 
had received sufficient instruction to enable them to be of some 
use in a regular unit of the ship’s organization. This appears 
to be an excellent method, and about the only satisfactory one 
under the present conditions. This article suggests for the pur- 
pose of training recruits, an obsolete battleship or an armored 
cruiser from which all guns have been removed. In the first 
stages of training the raw material, gunnery is not essential, 
That will come later on the active ship. One of these training 
ships should be securely anchored or moored in the stream off 
each naval training station. If practicable, the ship should be 
at least one half mile from any landing. The equipment and 
fittings for this ship are suggested to be as follows: 

Boats: Along both sides of the ship should be fitted as many 
sets of standard boat davits as can be conveniently placed. There 
should be a standard whaleboat for each set of davits. The 
whaleboat is suggested because this type of boat is the only large 
pulling boat now used in the service, and because all pulling life 
boats are whaleboats. 


Two fifty-foot motor sailers for handling stores. 

Two sailing launches for being towed with stores, and for 
sailing. 

One motor boat for the use of officers. 


The number of power boats is reduced because it is proposed 
to teach the recruits rowing and sailing by making guard trips, 
mail trips, and all ordinary trips where haste is not of first 
importance, in boats under oars or sails. 

Winches: The regular cranes should be used for hoisting the 
large boats. It is preferable to hoist the whaleboats by hand, but 
leads to the deck winches may be arranged for emergency use. 

Steering Gear: An instruction wheel of full size on the bridge, 
not to be connected with the ship’s steering engine, but to be 
geared to a follow-the-pointer system whereby the helmsman 
under instruction will be required to keep the ship’s head ona 
given course on a dummy compass card, the compass card being 
made to yaw irregularly by means of a motor and cams. 

Watertight Doors, Watertight Hatches, Ports, Battle Ports, 
etc.: Each piece of special equipment, bulkhead, dog, etc., 
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should be marked with its name, name of its principal parts, care 
of parts. For example, see the sketch of watertight door, 


Mark Bulkheads: 


(a) This is a watertight bulkhead. 

(b). It is W. T. Bulkhead No. 6. 

(c) It must never have any holes in it, except ports, doors, or 
scuttles which must be watertight when closed. 

(d) Where rods, wires or pipes pass through, the fittings must 
be watertight. 


Mark Every Tenth Frame: 


(a) This is a transverse frame. 

(b) It is frame No. 30. 

Mark Ports: 

(a) Air port. ; 

(b) Keep rubber gasket, knife edges, dogs, free of oil and 
paint. 

This general scheme of marking should be followed throughout 
the ship. The ship will look more like a museum than a man-of- 
war, but the signs should make an impression on the “woodenest” 
of men, and will probably have more effect than hours of talking, 
A few “Keep your feet off the paintwork,” “Put cigarette butts in 
spit kits,” and “Throw waste material in trash cans,” will help 
too. Also some “Never swing yourself or your hammock from 
pipes; to do so may cause dangerous steam, water or air leaks.” 
Safety precautions of every description should be posted through- 
out the ship. These safety precautions should be worded as 
simply as possible, and made up in forms easily read, and where 
applicable, illustrated. 

Main Division of Ship: The A, B, C, D, divisions of the ship 
should be plainly marked on the divisional bulkheads and frames. 
Also the decks and compartments should be marked with their 
numbers, with explanations as to why they are so numbered. 


The Bridge: Outside of the special steering wheel, the bridge 
should have standard equipment, all well labelled and marked as 


to name, function, operation, and “don’ts.” In addition to the 


foregoing, the bridge lookout stations should have pointers painted 
on the deck to show the relative bearing of objects from the ship. 
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Lookout Stations: Should have pointers similar to those at 
the bridge stations, with instructions regarding duties of look- 
outs, how to report, etc. 

The foregoing briefly suggests what steps should be taken with 
material in order to impress the men. Many other items will sug- 
gest themselves as the work of preparing the ship advances. It 
must be borne in mind that everything must be strictly regulation 
down to the minutest details, including painting. There should 
be a good rigging loft with sailmakers’ benches, instruction boards 
showing knots and splices, worming, parcelling, etc. Instruction 
boards for knots should be freely distributed throughout the 
living spaces, with jackstays close at hand for practice at odd 
times. 

The personnel for manning these vessels will require very care- 
ful consideration. The officers required to come in close contact 
with the men under instruction should be selected for their ability 
to handle men, and for their fairness and their qualifications as 
disciplinarians. 

The officer personnel should be: 

One lieutenant commander—commanding officer ; will also per- 
form the duties of executive officer. and be responsible to the 
commanding officer of the training station so far as personnel 
is concerned ; will keep the enlistment records and sign records 
without reference to the commanding officer of the station; will 
have authority to make transfers to the station only, and full 
charge of all recruits on his ship. Courts-martial will be acted 
on by the commanding officer of the station. 

One lieutenant—navigator, first lieutenant, and aide to ex- 
ecutive officer. 

One chief machinist—engineer officer. 

Four line warrants or line chief warrant officers—division 
officers and instructors in charge; at least two of these warrant 
officers should be boatswains. 

One lieutenant medical corps—medical officer. 

One lieutenant or lieutenant (junior grade) supply corps— 
supply officer. 

One pay clerk—assistant to supply officer. 

One carpenter or chief carpenter—assistant to first lieutenant. 
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The petty officer material should be very carefully selected, the 
men being chosen for their alertness, ability to instruct, personal 
appearance and military bearing. Before being assigned to this 
duty they should be required to pass examinations so designed 
that their ability to instruct may be judged, the examinations to 
be conducted on board any of the training ships where officers 
competent to judge would be available to conduct the ex- 
aminations. 

Assuming that seven hundred recruits will be on the vessel 
at all times, the organization of the ship and the personnel dis- 
tribution should be as follows. The ship’s company should be 
divided into twelve main divisions as follows: 

1st division—Deck division, training. 
2d division—Deck division, training. 
3d division—Deck division, training. 
4th division—Deck division, training. 
5th division—Deck division, training. 
6th division—Deck division, training. 
7th division—Deck division, training. 
8M—engines 

8th division . apace Engineer division. 

8E—electrical 

gth division—Supply division. 

1oth division—C. and R. division, certain special branches, and 
men not connected with conducting training. 

11th division—Medical division. 

12th division—Navigator’s division. 

Of the personnel, the men connected with training, with ship’s. 
company only, and under instruction only, are as follows: 
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Chief | Petty off.| Non-rated| Non-rated 
petty | Ist, 2nd,| men not men Recruits | Totals 
officers | and 3rd | engineers | engineers 
class 
Instructors, or men 
connected with train- 
ing 7 43 50 
Ship’s company or men 
not connected with 
training 12 150 54* 40 256 
Recruits for training 700 700 
Totals 19 193 54 40 700 1006 























*Includes: Buglers, hospital apprentices, and officers’ stewards, cooks, and 
servants. 


This personnel of two hundred fifty-six men may be reduced 
by cutting down the stores to be carried and reducing the per- 
sonnel in the ninth or supply division. 

To go back to the time when the recruit first arrives on the 
training station, he will immediately be put in isolation, where he 
remains for three weeks in barracks. During this period he 
should receive all the instruction he is to be given in infantry and 
other close order drills. As soon as this isolation period is com- 
pleted, he should be sent to an assembly station awaiting transfer 
to the training ship. 


While in isolation he should be issued his clothing and in- 
structed along the following lines: 

(a) How to care for clothes. 

(b) How to lay out bags and bedding for inspection. 


(c) Squad drill without arms, followed by squad drill under 
arms, 


‘(d) Platoon and company drills. - 
(€) Military etiquette, salutes, etc. 
(f) Discipline and duty. 
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(g) What the service offers, discharges, enlistments, re-enlist- 
ments, continuous service. 

(h) Naval customs. 

(i) What to expect when he goes aboard ship. 

Daily physical drills under arms and without arms should be 
conducted. Swimming should be taught if practicable. 

Every Monday a class of recruits should be sent to the train. 
ing ship, and every Saturday a class graduated and sent to the 
clearing station awaiting transfers to sea duty. This means that 
awaiting the arrival on board of fresh recruits, there will be ready 
to receive them at least one officer, one chief boatswain’s mate, 
and six petty officers. 

The names of the recruits having been sent to the training ship 
in advance of the draft, their station bills will be ready to hand 
to them, and a petty officer will be ready to take charge of each 
seventeen recruits. This petty officer should be their guide and 
shining example throughout their course on the ship. 

The course of training should be progressive and intensive, 
and should be layed out in advance by weeks. A general outline 
of the suggested course follows: 








Weeks Subjects Remarks 





Familiarize recruits with ship, | Teach men things to keep them 
explaining ship life to them. | out of trouble. Show them over 
Stations for emergency drills. | the ship, explaining everything, 
Emergency drills. carefully station men for emer- 
FIRST Bag and hammock inspection. | gency drills the first week, empha- 
size thoroughness and orderliness 
in preference to speed. Teach 
men to scrub clothes and to keep 
themselves neat and clean. 
During this week get men ready 
to take up regular drills. 





Marlinespike seamanship. Under marlinespike seamanship 

Canvas. Heaving lines, and | include securing boats, towing, 
SECOND heaving the lead. etc. 

Boats. Under boats, give names of parts, 

Emergency drills. types, gear, build, etc. 


Bag and hammock inspection. 
Examination on week’s work. 
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Weeks 


Subjects 


Remarks 








Marlinespike seamanship. 
Canvas. Deck seamanship. 
Duties of lookouts, and duties 
on watch. 

Bag and hammock inspection 
Emergency drills. 
Examination on week’s work. 


Under deck seamanship take men 
to different parts of the ship and 
explain work of those parts. 





FOURTH 


Boats under oars. 
Marlinespike seamanship. 
Sea watches. 


Bag and hammock inspections. 


Emergency drills. 
Examination on week’s work. 


When sea watches are stood, put 
the men on sea watch as though 
they were on a ship under way. 
Have lookouts make reports same 
as at sea. 





FIFTH 


Deck seamanship. Ground 
tackle. Compass, log and lead. 
Steering. Boats under oars. 
Bag and hammock inspection. 
Emergency drills. 
Examinations on week’s work. 


Under steering, have men use 
dummy wheel on the bridge. 





SIXTH 


Marlinespike and deck seaman- 
ship. 

Sea watches. 

Boats under sails. 


Bag and hammock inspections. 


Emergency drills. 
Examination on week’s work. 





SEVENTH 





Sea watches. 

Emergency drills. 
Examinations on whole course. 
Inspections preparatory to 
transfer. 











Every Saturday the executive officer should issue to each in- 
structor a detailed list of the subjects to be taught the following 
week, This will give the instructors ‘opportunity to study out a 
line of attack. Daily routine for recruits should be planned 
as follows: 
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Mondays, 
Time Tuesdays, Wednesdays Fridays Saturdays Sundays 
Thursdays 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
0445 Call B. M’s, Bugler, | Same as Same as Same as Same as 
PPO’s column 1 column 1 column 1 column 1 
0500 | Reveille, lash and | Same as Same as Same as Same as 
carry. column 1 column 1 column 1 column 1 

0515 Shower bath ll 
hands. Coffee Same as Same as Same as Same as 
after shower. column 1 column 1 column 1 column 1 
Physical drill 

0615 Turn to. Wash Turn to. 
down. Clean up | Same as Start field Same as Same as 
part of ship. column 1 day, column 1 column 1 

0725 | Sound assembly. | Same as Same as Same as Same as 
Fall in for mess. column 1 column 1 column 1 column 1 

0730 | Pipe to breakfast. 

March to breakfast. | Same as Same as Same as Same as 
Light smoking lamp. column 1 column 1 column 1 column 1 
Turn to. Out smok- Turn to. 

0815 | ing lamp. Clean up | Same as Keepsmoking | Same as Same as 
ship for quarters. column 1 lamp lighted. column 1 column 1 
Shine bright-work. Continue field 

day to 1600. 
Knock off work. 

0900 | Shift into uniform | Same as Same as 
for quarters. column 1 column 1 
Quarters for muster Quarters for 

0915 | and inspection by | Same as muster and | Sameas 
division officer. column 1 captain’s in- column 1 

spection. Af- 
ter inspection 
light smoking 
lamp. 
0930 Drill call Same as 
column 1 
Church. 
1000 After church 
light smoking 
lamp. 
Retreat from drill. | Same as 
1130 | Light smoking lamp. column 1 
1145 | Mess gear. Same as Same as Same as Same as 








column 1 
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Mondays 
Time Tuesdays Wednesdays Fridays Saturdays Sundays 
Thursdays 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1155 | Assembly. Same as Same as Same as Same as 
Fall in for mess. column 1 column 1 column 1 column 1 
1200 | Pipe to dinner. Same as Same as Same as Same as 
March to dinner. column 1 column 1 column 1 column 1 
Turn to. Turn to. Out | Turnto. Con- | Liberty call. | Same as 
Out smoking lamp. | smoking lamp. | tinue field | Liberty to ex- column 4 
1300 | Drill call. Drill call. Lay out | day. pire on dock 
bags and ham- at midnight. 
mocks for inspec- 
tion. Rope yarn 
Sunday. Scrub 
bags and ham- 
mocks on alternate 
Wednesdays. Light 
smoking lamp 
after inspection. 
Retreat from drill. Dry down. 
1600 | Light smoking lamp. Shift into 
clean uniform 
of the day. 
Liberty call. Lib- 
1630 erty to expire on Same as Same as 
dock at midnight. column 2 column 2 
1715 | Mess gear. Same as Same as Same as Same as 
column 1 column 1 column 1 column 1 
1725 | Sound assembly. Same as Same as Same as Same as 
Fall in for mess. - column 1 column 1 column 1 column 1 
1730 | Pipe to supper. Same as Same as Same as Same as 
March to supper. column 1 column 1 column 1 column 1 
1900 | Hammocks. Same as Same as Same as Same as 
Fall in at nettings column 1 column 1 column 1 column 1 
1915 | Moving pictures | Same as Same as Same as Same as 
when desired. column 1 column 1 column 1 column 1 
2055 | First call First call First call First call First call 
2100 | Tattoo Tattoo Tattoo Tattoo Tattoo 
2105 | Taps Taps Taps Taps Taps 
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It will be noted that this outline does not include much actual 
instruction at drills. It is believed that much practical work 
which cannot be taught during the limited periods for drills wil] 
be picked up by the recruit working daily under his petty officer 
leader. 

Daily a working division from the training divisions should be 
detailed. This division then answers all calls and the running 
boat crew from the division makes all pulling boat or sailing trips, 
As many pulling or sailing boats may be used at one time as is 
necessary to perform the duties required. 

The record of the recruit should be carefully watched. Upon 
enlistment he should have a service record made out as at present. 
Upon arrival at the training station he should have a special train- 
ing record made out, only the summary of which should be 
entered on his enlistment record upon completion of the train- 
ing period. Petty offenses committed during the training period 
should be wiped clean when the recruit is discharged from the 
training course. Serious offenses should be carried forward on 
the service record, the final decision being left with the command- 
ing officer. Appended is a suggested record for the training 
period. 

No provision has been made to train men for engineer force, 
as it is believed that a cruising ship or a ship with a full equip- 
ment of operating engineering material is best for this purpose. 
The things which will be learned by a deck force man will also 
be required by and useful to an engineer. 

This system cannot hope to turn out a finished product, but it 
is believed that by following it men will be produced who are 
better prepared to take up the work in active service than are 
the men now received at sea from training stations. 








TRAINING RECORD 


U.S. Naval Training Station at 
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NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY FOR THE NAVY 


By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER G. E. Branpt, U. S. Nayy 


E HAVE lapsed into a period of public indifference | 


\ y toward national defense. Pacifist propaganda, stimulated 
by assistance from foreign countries, is seeking to de- 
moralize the military establishment and place our country at the 
mercy of its enemies. Only the fullest and frankest publicity 
and an effective campaign of education can combat this organized 
propaganda. 

The newspapers furnish a ready means for securing the needed 
publicity and they will be glad to use material of i proper 
kind if presented to them. 

Whether or not we are to have an adequate navy depends upon 
the action of Congress. We have come to regard our own efforts 
to secure needed legislation as sufficient if we lay before con- 


gressional committees the facts and the arguments to support 


them. Such is necessary, no doubt, but alone, this system cannot 
produce the popular demand for an adequate navy which is 
essential to insure the desired congressional action. Personal 
interviews with congressmen and senators to supply them with 
full information may be helpful. All such means, however, fail 
to take into account the whole people upon whom, in the last 
analysis, any national policy must depend. 

Our legislators are very busy men. The details of their official 
duties and their home, political, and social affairs, completely 
occupy their daily lives. They cannot take the time to study 
fully every question that is presented for their consideration. 
Furthermore, they are representatives and must, generally speak- 
ing, express the will of the people whom they represent. Occasion- 
ally, one is found who considers the Navy important enough to 
warrant special study on his part. But such a one is rare and the 
time and effort necessary to this study must be taken from other 
subjects which are of great consequence to some of the people. 

An idea of the magnitude of legislative business may be found 
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from the following newspaper account published after Congress 
had been in session less than a week: 


A total of 3,557 bills and resolutions were introduced in Congress this 
week, during only two days of which the House was officially in session. 

Members of the House contributed the major portion, introducing 
2807, of which 1,974 were private bills and 136 were resolutions. In addi- 
tion, 124 executive communications and 84 petitions were filed in the 
House. The Senate received 575 bills and 30 resolutions, 


The introduction of bills and resolutions is not confined to the 
first week, but continues with more or less intensity throughout 
the session. It is evidently impossible for a member to read all of 
these, much less to familiarize himself with all the details con- 
nected with them. Hundreds of bills are hurriedly passed in the 
last days before adjournment. 

It is human nature to regard our own affairs as the most 
interesting and most important, a fortunate psychology since it 
breeds enthusiasm for our work. If we want the people to take 
an interest in the affairs of the Navy we have got to bring the 
Navy home to the people and we have got to make the affairs 
of the Navy their affairs. 

I once heard the coppersmith at the Naval Academy talking 
toa visitor he was conducting through the shops. He was saying 
that his particular duties were the most important in all the in- 
stitution. He explained that all other subjects had been written 
into textbooks where the student could get full information but 
that there was no textbook on coppersmithing. Those who re- 
quired instruction in that subject could get it only from him. 
Any other instructor could go away for a week without upsetting 
the course in the least ; but if he went away the subject of copper- 
smithing would be completely neglected. Now the coppersmith 
was an honest man and really believed all this, The same mental 
attitude is found in millions of other honest American citizens. 
Things close at hand appear larger than more distant ones. Our 
judgments are like our watches; none go just alike, yet each 
believes his own. | 

We must admit that senators and representatives as a class 
are much above the average in intelligence, courage, honesty, and 
ability. Otherwise they would have failed in the fierce competi- 
tion for election because a political campaign pitilessly drags into 
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public review every detail of the life and character of the candj- 
date. Our form of government and the system of elections make 
it necessary that these men correctly represent the will of the 
people. A popular demand for an adequate navy is the first 
requisite toward having one. Even if it were possible to inform 
every representative and every senator fully on the necessity for 
a navy and the needs for making it adequate, such an accomplish- 
ment would be of doubtful value unless the sentiment of the 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND CHAMPION GuUN’s CREW OF 
U. S. S. “Missouri,” 1908 


people were favorable to the necessary action. With each new 
Congress it would be required to do the work all over again. 
Only through popular feeling can practical and permanent results 
be secured. The United States Navy cannot endure unless it has 
the whole country behind it. If the people feel the need of an 
adequate navy it will come without our having to beg Congress 
for a single thing. 

Not only must the public mind be educated but the feelings 
of the people also must be stimulated, for men and women act 
more from sentiment than from reason. Theodore Roosevelt 
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once said, “We can never as a nation afford to forget that, back 
of our reason and understanding, and our common sense, there 
must lie in full strength, the tremendous fundamental passions, 
which are not often needed, but which every truly great race 
must have as a well-spring of motive in time of need.” Sentiment 
must not be neglected in any plan for popular education. 

Newspaper men are easily approached and always on the look- 
out for copy which will be of interest to their readers. It is 
essential that many officers of the Navy take an active part in 
publicity of some kind to the end that the facts regarding the 
necessity for national defense be generally known and that public 
feeling convert this knowledge into a compelling demand for an 
adequate navy. 

The matter of publicity should not be taken lightly. There are 
certain simple fundamental principles underlying its practice 
which should be studied and mastered. To have something about 
the Navy printed in a newspaper is not enough. A great deal 
depends upon the subject matter and the manner of handling it. 
The objects should be to stimulate interest, give information, carry 
conviction, and arouse feeling. The prime requisites are frank- 
ness, virility, and a touch of what newspaper men call “human 
interest.” 

In the first place we should dispel the false impression of 
snobbishness which unfortunately exists in the general opinion of 
the naval service. This is not to be accomplished by arguments 
denying its existence. Any argument we make might serve only 
to draw attention to the undesirable impression. 

Without mentioning the word snobbishness we can show that 
the Navy is of the people and that its personnel has interests in 
common with all other citizens. The welfare of our country is 
the concern of all of us alike. It is of the utmost benefit to be 
thrown with as many different people as possible thus to broaden 
the horizon of our interests and to enlarge the popular under- 
standing of military character. Let us aim to establish with our 
readers a community of interest in a whole-hearted devotion to 
national ideals and national defense. I think it is unwise to 


Speak to an audience of your Navy and what you ought to do. 


It is more human and more wre to say our Navy and what 
we ought to do. 
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The following quotation illustrates the point I am trying to 
make: 

The Navy of the United States is your Navy, and we, who have de 
voted our lives to its development and efficiency, feel that it is most im- 
portant that each and every one of you take a personal interest in it and 
ascertain for yourselves more definitely the function it performs for your 
Government and each of you in your daily lives. It is your Navy—let us 
keep it a good Navy. 

How much stronger the above appeal becomes when worded 
as follows: 

The Navy of the United States is our Navy, and, although we cannot 
all of us devote our entire lives to its development and efficiency, it is 
most important that each and every one of us take a personal interest in 
it and ascertain for ourselves more definitely the function it performs for 
our Government and for each of us in our daily lives. It is our Navy—let 
us make it and keep it the best Navy on earth. 

I might mention here that there is something in the American 
psychology which demands that the American article be bigger, 
stronger, better than a similar foreign article. This characteristic 
should be called up, played upon and used overtime to create a 
sentiment for “the best navy on earth.” 

The material for publicity may be divided into two gener 
classes: (1) Navy News and (2) Special Articles. 

Navy News: Big news items about the Navy need not con- 


cern us because the news gathering agencies have such a thorough 


collecting organization it is practically impossible to keep the big 
story out of the papers. Each reporter handles it to suit himself 
and plays up the details which he thinks will be of greatest inter- 
est to the largest number of readers. News is one thing and the 
story of the news is another thing. There is a fine distinction 
which it is difficult for one to grasp who is not familiar with the 
newspaper business. News is a conglomeration of contemporary 
facts—the raw material from which the reporter fashions the 
finished product called the story, which, to be worth while, must 
be interesting. This element of interest makes the story. Other 
qualities may be desirable but they are of comparatively minor 
importance. 

In giving out news to the press all applicants should be treated 
exactly alike. The same facts should be placed at the disposal 
of all at the same time. Particular care must be taken to avoid 
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even the appearance of partiality. Once an item appears in a 
paper it is no longer news. There is nothing which will prejudice 
a news gatherer against you, and incidentally against the Navy, 
more completely than giving news to a competitor exclusively. 
Nor does it help the case one bit to give him the same advantage 
at some other time. 

This observation does not apply to material for special articles 
which a reporter might be working up on his own initiative. The 
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special article is usually conceived by an individual, and, the 
material for it being collected through his efforts, he properly 
retains control of it until he surrenders his rights. 

Leaving out of consideration the big news stories, as we have 
already decided to do, let us consider the lesser news items. 
Bear in mind always that newspapers aim to publish what their 
readers want to read—the things that interest them. Put your- 
self in the reader’s place. Say to yourself, “If I were a strap- 
hanger or a pedestrian, what would I want to see in the paper 
tomorrow morning at breakfast time?” Once upon a time, in a 
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small town, a horse strayed away from its owner and could not 
be located. The man offered a reward for the return of the 
horse. Soon the village half wit found the horse, returned it, 
and received the reward. He was asked how he happened to 
know where to look. “I just thought to myself,” said he, “If ] 
were a horse, where would I go? I went there and there was 
the horse.” 

The most vital matters for both men and women are their home, 
their business and their community interests, their success and 
their happiness. Anything in the day’s news that directly or 
indirectly touches these things that are dearest to them will be 
read with eagerness. Incidentally, we retain and enthuse over 
what we read with eagerness. Other reading is unimpressive and 
leaves us cold. Get the personal appeal, manufacture and play 
up local interest. 

It is not difficult to find local and personal connections because 
it is a fact that the welfare of every community depends upon 
an adequate navy and it is truly every citizen’s own navy. We 
must use the methods of the gentleman from Virginia whose 
admiration for Patrick Henry found expression in his every 
public speech, which wound up with the quotation, “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” Some of his friends set a trap for 
him one night and arranged to have him called, without previous 
notice, to speak on the subject of horse colic. The gentleman 
was equal to the emergency. He arose, and addressed the 
audience about as follows: 

Gentlemen, this subject which I have been asked to speak to you about 
tonight is one of much more importance than most of you believe. Asa 
matter of fact, it affects the cost of transportation, the reliability of com- 
munication, and it has a definite effect upon the cost of living of each of 
us. Yet, how few of us there are who really know enough about this 
subject even to tell you what horse colic really is. It consists of millions 
and millions of little microbes within the body of the horse, each crying 
out in the words of the immortal Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty or give 
me death.” 

Usually it is not necessary that you write the story but only that 
you supply the facts and perhaps suggest the “local slant” or 
the “personal appeal,” leaving to the reporter the task of writing 
the story. 

Once a young reporter was sent to the navy yard on a very 
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small assignment; a yard workman employed in repairs to a 
battleship had fallen through the engine-room hatch and sustained 
painful though not fatal injuries. The reporter was met at the 
gangway by the officer of the deck who immediately notified the 
captain and proceeded to explain the details of the accident. 
Soon the orderly came from the captain with an invitation to 
“come into the cabin.” During the reporter’s visit with the 
captain his attention was invited to the telephone system for in- 
ternal communication; he saw the captain receive and answer 
radio messages regarding the prospective movements of the ship; 
he heard a report from the engineer officer on the progress of the 
navy yard repairs and the arrangements for taking fuel and 
water; saw the captain sign the log; inspected the silver service 
of the ship; saw copies of the ship’s magazine and a large num- 
ber of interesting photographs, some of which he secured for the 
purpose of illustrating future stories, and examined the athletic 
trophies proudly displayed in the cabin country. The captain 
called attention to a list of names on his desk and explained that 
it showed the men whose homes were located in the vicinity of 
that navy yard. He told of how special arrangements had been 
made to give these men as much time as possible away from the 
ship so that they might fully enjoy the opportunity of being with 
their folks. The captain mentioned human interest items con- 
cerning each of these men and supplied photographs of some of 
them. Incidentally, the reporter received a picture of the ship 
and one of the captain. 

The ship’s surgeon came to the cabin to report that the injured 
man had been cared for in the sick bay and had been removed to 
his home by the ambulance. It was suggested to the reporter that 
he accompany the surgeon and see for himself how such cases 
are handled. Together, the reporter and the surgeon visited the 
sick bay where the arrangements made to meet any emergency 
were explained; then followed a brief mention of the various 
means adopted for guarding the health of the crew; how only 
distilled water is used for drinking and cooking; how all provi- 
sions are inspected when brought on board; the cleanliness re- 
quired in the preparation and service of meals; the stress laid 
on vitamines and a balanced ration. 

This reporter went away with a decidedly favorable impression 
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of the ship in particular and of the Navy in general. He carried 
with him material for stories with “local color,” for stories with 
“human interest,” and for special articles. Being a live young 
man he quickly saw the possibilities in the material so easily 
acquired and began a systematic use of it. He returned to the 
ship the next day to deliver to the captain a photograph of him- 
self, on which he had written his name and the name of his 
paper. This the captain had framed by the carpenter and hung 





UNVEILING TABLET AT GIBRALTAR TO OFFICERS AND MEN Lost ON 
U.S .S. “CHauNcEy” 


alongside of others of the same nature with which the cabin had 
been decorated previously. 

The reporter became a regular visitor to the ship, checking up 
certain details of stories he had in preparation and receiving new 
ideas and new pictures. He is no longer a reporter but now 
edits a paper outspoken in its demand for the “Best Navy on 
Earth.” 

If we examine the methods used by the ship in the foregoing 
story we notice the following points: 

(1) The question of newspaper publicity had been carefully 
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studied and a plan had been evolved and was in working order. 
(2) The prestige of the captain was used to establish favorable 
relations and to dissipate all appearance of snobbery. The un- 
approachable captain is one of the fruitful causes of the snob- 
bery idea. Perhaps the captain is too busy to handle this 
additional duty, in which case the executive officer might take his 
place. Perhaps the collection of photographs of newspaper men 
might be placed in the wardroom, but it ought to be placed some- 
where. It does not cost much but it is a valuable asset and it is 
surprising how interesting it is to newspaper men and how readily 
the young reporter accepts the invitation to add his to the col- 
lection. Once he knows that his photograph is traveling around 
the world he becomes a booster for the best navy on earth. 
Having the names of the men (and women sometimes) and the 
name of the paper, we have always at hand a mailing list for 
stories, photographs and articles which might be prepared when 
the ship is away on a cruise. 
_ (3) “Human interest” stuff had been mobilized in the collec- 
tion of photographs and ship’s magazines presented for inspection. 
This material may contain also newspaper clippings, official 
reports, and books and printed matter from foreign countries. 
~ (4) “Local interest” stuff had been mobilized in the list of 
flames of men whose homes were in the vicinity of the port. 
Interesting stories concerning these men and their photographs 
had been prepared. It is well in many cases to include in the list 
all the men who live in the state: This kind of publicity is 
valuable in establishing a community’s interest in the Navy and 
it has a healthy reaction upon the morale of men themselves. 
When a man finds that his position and his work in the Navy 
are a matter of interest to his community, his pride in these 
things is going to quicken. 

When a reporter publishes a story for you, make it a point to 
thank him for it. Give him a word of praise. Let him know 
that you noticed the story and that you appreciated his writing it. 
Some especially good articles merit a letter to the editor. These 
are seemingly small details, but they help wonderfully and it 
costs nothing. Newspaper reporters receive, as a rule, very small 
pay but take up this profession because they like it, finding satis- 
faction in creative work well done. A word of praise is to them 
a big reward. 
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Circumstances may sometimes arise which make it desirable to 
furnish the story ready to be put into type, and a few observations 
about the news story may not be out of place at this point, 

Paragraphs must be short, Tell the story in the first paragraph, 
Mention the details of the story in the order of their interest, 
Sometimes it is necessary to “cut” a story to make it fit an 
assigned space on the printed page. This process consists of 
taking off paragraph after paragraph from the bottom until the 
desired length remains. If the copy is prepared with the whole 
story in the first paragraph and with the details following in 
order -of interest, it appears to greatest advantage despite the 
“cutting.” Remember, the story must be interesting. 

From what I have said it will be seen that in order to secure 
news publicity it is not necessary that we be “clever writers” nor 
is it necessary that we spend a great deal of time on it. All that 
is necessary is that we understand the value of “local interest” 
and “personal appeal” and that we connect them up with the 
events of the day. But, above all else, we must get acquainted 
with newspaper men, persuade them to visit the ship or the office 
frequently, show them every courtesy possible, assist them in get- 
ting information, suggest matters for special articles. Never let 
a reporter leave without getting a story of some kind. It is the 
unwritten law of the newspaper game that a reporter must not 
return to his office without a story. If you furnish nothing you fur- 
nish everything, for the reporter is apt to return with the story 
that he went aboard and found a frozen-faced stiff educated in 
snobbishness and skilled in discourtesy who knew nothing and was 
not ashamed of it. If the editor happens to sympathize with the 
reporter, the story is apt to appear under bold headlines about 
like this: “WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE NAVY?” 

The following story taken from a Washington paper, illustrates 
the kind of publicity we are trying to avoid: 


“Trail of Person ‘Who Knows’ Elusive in War Department. 
“Why the rewrite man failed to obtain a story from the War 
Department the other day. 


“‘Give me the Quartermaster General’s office, he said when the pearly- 
voiced operator answered her board signal with ‘War and Navy.’ 

“‘The line’s busy, will you wait?) The rewrite man would wait. It 
was ten o'clock. Several minutes later she returned to the line with the 
news, ‘You can have them now.’ 
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“The rewrite man made known his request for a story along a certain 
line (nothing tremendously important by the way) after which lengthy 
recitation he was referred to Mr. Somebody, who is in charge of that 
particular department. Gets new connection. 

“The connections were switched and after going over the entire story 
again, Mr. Somebody regretted that he didn’t know about that certain 
thing although it was in his department, but he was sure Mr. Nobody 
could tell us, after which was requested the second transfer. 

“Mr. Nobody happened to be out, but his first assistant, after hearing 
the third oration thought he wouldn’t know what was wanted even if he 
happened to be in, but he would very gladly transfer the call to Branch 
blah-blah, which he did. 

“A very nice young woman, at least one with a young voice, answered 
Branch blah-blah and said, after being told the story, that Captain Any- 
body down in the Munitions Building would be the one to give us all the 
facts as she knew for a certainty he was in active charge. 

“Will you kindly have me transferred?’ and like her predecessors, she 
was willing and polite. The captain’s phone answered. 

“It was now ten twenty-five. The caller was pretty tired, but started in 
anew to tell the story. 

“Why, the captain is on leave and won’t be back until the first of Jan- 
vary, but Major—,’ crack, crash, the call was disconnected. We didn’t 
know the number we were talking to. There-was only one way of finding 
out and that was to call the Quartermaster General’s office and go on down 
the line. We had reached the extremity of distress when the city editor 
said ‘get on’ something else.” 


If you give the reporter something, you are helping him out, 
and he will appreciate it even if what you give him is never 
used. If the reporter finds that he can depend upon getting some- 
thing every time he calls on you he will call oftener. 

This brings up an interesting thing about navy news. Once 
started it grows. Readers become interested in the Navy from 
reading these news stories in their paper and once interested 
they want more and more. When they get more their interest 
increases and they want even more. It is a sort of geometrical 
progression and if properly fed will go far toward producing that 
popular feeling which it is our purpose to create. We do not 
have to be newspaper reporters, but we have to get acquainted 
with newspaper reporters and help them in a practical way. The 
system is so easy when once understood, that it is really un- 
fortunate that we are neglecting our advantages. 

Special Articles: Included in special articles is that informa- 
tion which is interesting though it is not necessarily news. It 
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may be composed of material which has been published often 
before and is now presented in a more interesting form or it May 
contain new ideas on old subjects or new relationships not 
generally recognized. There is an infinite variety of subjects to 
draw from. An officer who goes about to write a special article 
does not have to look far for material. It is all about him in his 
daily life—the daily routine, the itinerary of the vessel, the 
organization of the ship, the recreation of the crew, the educa- 
tional activities, athletics, liberty and leave, target practice, home 
ties, mascots, foreign ports, ship visiting, smokers, big fish, types 
of vessels, types of men, naval history, tradition of the sea 
experiences, yarns, etc. 
Here are some suggestions: 


Why we have a Navy. The Navy and the Merchant Ma- 
What happens when the dinner rine are one. 
whistle blows. Christmas on board ship, 
How sailors sleep. The ditty box and the sea bag. 
Church on board ship. Seamanlike qualities. 
How vessels moor in Vladivostock. Officer and gentleman. 
Side boys and piping the side. The captain held mast. 
Crossing the line. The sonic depth finder. 
Men fight, not ships. Man overboard. 
Keeping the Navy human. The meal pennant. 


The meaning of Navy Day. 


I advocate publishing special articles in weekly newspapers 
throughout the country, leaving to professional newspapermen 
the field of the daily newspapers of the large cities. These 
professional newspaper men, of course, should have the help and 
encouragement of the officers and men of the Navy. The weekly 
newspaper is most valuable for our purposes because the readers 
of the weekly paper, although limited in number, read and digest 
everything in the paper. 

This is not the case with readers of large daily papers. The 
paper is so big that nobody reads everything in it, The average 
reader rushes through the news, then, if time remains, he reads 
some articles which happen to attract his attention because it 
treats of a subject in which he is interested. If he happens to 
be interested in the Navy he might read your article on the Navy. 

When you get an article in one of the weekly papers you do not 
reach a large number of people, but those you do reach are paying 
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attention to what you say. One officer can easily supply sixty 
country weekly newspapers with an article every week; that is, 
mail out sixty copies of the same article. If you have sixty 
such groups paying attention to you, it makes a very respectable 
following and your work, if well done, is bound to have a desir- 
able influence. With a large enough number of officers doing this 
work we can cover the whole country. At the present time I am 
most effectively covering the whole state of Mississippi. It will 
be found necessary to conduct a correspondence with the editors, 
to receive copies of the papers and to study the reaction of the 
readers toward your articles. Of course the best field to cover 
is your own state where you are presumed to have interests in 
common with your readers, and where your personality is con- 
nected with local affairs. Everything possible should be done 
to increase your prestige and to fix your personality because these 


‘ things carry considerable weight with this class of readers. First, 


last, and all the time remember that the article must be interesting. 

The best length of article for the weekly newspaper is one 
column and it should rarely exceed two columns. Each article 
should be limited to one central idea. Don’t try to put every- 
thing into one column. Make sure of your facts and check up 
your figures carefully. Avoid the appearance of propaganda and 
controversy, try to arouse sentiment and hold the interest of the 
reader. Our object is not so much to convince by logical pro- 
cesses as it is to arouse sentimental interest and to stimulate a 
popular demand for the best navy on earth. 

Not only have these small weekly papers a strong influence in 
their communities but they also get the attention of congressmen. 
“The power of the country press in Washington surprises me,” 
said a congressman to me once. “During my two terms I have 
been impressed with it constantly. I doubt if there is a single 
calm utterance in any paper in the United States that does not 
catry some weight in Washington among the members of Con- 
gress.” I have seen on congressmen’s desks heaps of country 
weeklies and I know how closely they are read. 

Naval officers spend most of the time away from home. Those 
who live in interior states seldom have the opportunity even for 
an Occasional visit. They get more and more out of touch with 
affairs in their home communities. This is unfortunate in that 
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it leads to an apparent separation of interests between the Navy 
and the civil population. By the skillful use of publicity this 
apparent separation can be removed and it will then be realized 
that the Navy and the country are one. 

Publicity along the lines indicated will have a decided influence 
upon the personnel of the Navy. Nobody reads navy news with 
more interest than do the navy men themselves. The surest way 
to convince the enlisted man that the Navy is the best place for 
him is to put it in the paper. 
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THE PRACTICE OF NAVIGATION ON SHORE 
By LieuTENANT L. L. Mitts, U.S. N.R. F. 


RDERS to inactive duty are almost always followed by a 
cessation of activities in things nautical. This is especially 
true as regards navigation. The reserve officer may attend 

drills where the latest design of gas engines is discussed, or a 
lecture on the various branches of naval science, including navi- 
gation, but as time goes on the corrosive effect of non-practice 
begins to show. It is safe to say, and without casting reflection, 
that a large majority of officers who have been ashore a year, en- 
gaged in pursuits unlike those of the service, will find themselves 
quite unhandy with the various tables used in navigation. They 
will wonder which column of minutes is to be used in angles over 
go° and which column in interpolating for odd seconds. The 
elements in the Nautical Almanac that were once so familiar seem 
to have assumed strange proportions and the method of applying 
them becomes doubtful. 

Some officers, in faithful endeavor to keep fit, work and rework 
the examples given in Bowditch and in text-books. This is heroic 
effort, because the practice is dry and uninteresting. It lacks the 
tang of the sea. The examples are scattered over the face of the 
deep and through all seasons of the year. The personal acquaint- 
ance with the ship’s position, the places of the sun and stars, and 
the relation of the chronometer face to the Greenwich date, are 
all lacking, as well as the feeling of responsibility that makes the 
working of a sight, taken personally, so interesting. This lack of 
practice can safely be laid to the absence of instruments for taking 
the observations. Private ownership of sextants is the exception 
rather than the rule. The use of the artificial horizon is rather 
unsatisfactory, and a chronometer in private use is exceedingly 
rare. In the absence of all the prerequisites, how, then, is the in- 
active duty officer to keep fit in navigation? 

The answer is, to establish and maintain a “Local Astronomical 
Station.” The equipment for such a station consists of an en- 
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gineer’s transit or theodolite (in lieu of sextant) ; a visit to the 
local telegraph office daily with a good watch (suffices for chro- 
nometer); a Nautical Almanac; a position plotting sheet em. 
bracing the latitude, nautical tables (Bowditch and H. O. 200), 
a U. S. Geological Survey map of the local quadrangle, and 
such drafting instruments as are usually found in an engineer’s 
office. From the U. S. G. S. map the latitude and longitude cap 
be locally found, and that data used for setting up the “Station,” 
The requirements for the station are that it be so located that an 
unobstructed view of the heavens may be had; that it be remote 
from heavily traveled thoroughfares, and removed from the im- 
mediate vicinity of arc or other glaring lights. 

The first thing required is the establishment of the local merid- 
ian. This is best had by observation of Polaris (Alpha Ursa 
Minoris) as follows: In the afternoon of the evening of observa- 
tion drive a stake into the ground and mark its center with a fine 
nail. Set up the transit exactly over the point and carefully level 
it. By the aid of the magnetic needle find the meridian roughly 
and secure a two by four about ten feet long at right angles to 
this line, about 300 feet from the instrument (either north or 
south). Having arranged these preliminaries, cover the instru- 
ment and leave it set up until the time for observation. A few 
minutes before the calculated time direct the instrument toward 
the star, illuminating the cross hairs by the aid of a flash light; 
then follow its motion with the telescope until the exact instant 
previously determined. Plunge the telescope and set a nail in the 
two by four previously set. If the observation be at culmination, 
the instrument is then in the meridian, which should be marked for 
future use. The vertical angle should be observed, corrected for 
instrumental error (if any) and refraction. To this corrected 
altitude apply the polar distance of the star and get a check on 
the latitude. 

An observation of Polaris may be taken at any time the star is 
visible, and from the local mean time of observation the azimuth 
may be obtained. The best method is to take it at culmination 
(either upper or lower), then check the result at elongation, when 
the star has no perceptible motion in azimuth for about fifteen 
minutes. 

Having established the meridian, the “Station” is “set up,” and 
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an interesting course of instruction ready to begin. Several days 
prior to the establishment of the “Station” the rate of the ob- 
server’s watch should be obtained by a visit to the local telegraph 
office or railway station where the “tick” starts three minutes to 
noon, zone time. This is excellent practice in time comparison. 
Having obtained the watch error, select a clear day (preferably 
Sunday), and with the lower plate of the transit set at zero and 
in the meridian, take a series of A. M. sights of the sun, using the 
lower limb for altitude and the estimated sun’s center for azimuth. 
Read the horizontal angle at each observation; then calculate the 
azimuth for a check. When the sun is within one hour of noon, 
take an observation at some even minute, noting the altitude and 
azimuth; then when the sun reaches the same relative position 
after noon, note the time and work out the time of L. A. N. by 
equal altitudes. As the sun approaches within thirty minutes of 
culmination, take observations at five-minute intervals for ex- 
meridian sights. At five minutes before transit adjust the instru- 
ment to the meridian, and as the west limb of the sun makes con- 
tact with the vertical wire, take the time, and again as the east 
limb leaves the wire. The average of these times is L. A. N., 
which can be compared with the equal altitude method later. As 
the sun reaches culmination the meridian altitude is taken for a 
check on the exmeridian sights. The morning’s work can be re- 
peated in the afternoon. 

When the “Station” is not too far from the telegraph office, 
and when L. A. N. does not come at the same instant as L. M. N., 
due to the equation of time, or the location of the station east or 
west of the time zone meridian, a check of the watch error may 
be had near the time of meridian passage with excellent results. 

An evening’s work with the stars would furnish data for several 
evenings’ work in calculating positions and azimuth. At the 
transit of these stars a meridian altitude and the local sideral 
time can be obtained simultaneously, and the latitude and longi- 
tude calculated. Time sights of stars and planets with their azi- 
muth may be taken on any clear night, the results worked out by 
the time sight and azimuth formula and checked by Marc St. 
Hilaire method. 

Practice may be had in laying down the summer lines on a po- 
sition plotting sheet, shifting the meridian one degree for each 
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set of observations, thus affording a graphic representation of the 
“fix” for ready reference. Excellent practice may be had jn 
taking moon sights, the observer being forcibly reminded of the 
necessity of obtaining the exact Greenwich date by the rapid 
movement of the moon over the cross wires. For solar obserya- 
tions a small piece of exposed photographic film, four pins and a 
rubber band are required for a screen which is quickly attached 
to the sun shade of the instrument. For stellar work a flash light 
is used to illuminate the cross wires. 

In addition to the astronomical work outlined above, practical 
experience can be had in finding the magnetic meridian and apply- 
ing the variation to the azimuth of the heavenly bodies. The ad- 
vantages of working from a fixed station are many fold. Actual 
practice is possible with the exception of the use of a sextant, 
and that deficiency can quickly be made up if the reserve officer 
on returning to sea has only that to become proficient in. The 
observer’s personal error can be estimated and a good guess at 
refraction made when temperature and barometer are different 
from those used in calculating the tables. If used in conjunction 
with a sextant and artificial horizon, a good check may be had on 
errors of observation. 

It is the writer’s belief that the results of keeping fit by “the 
practice of navigation on shore” will justify the adoption of the 
method in those units having a civil engineer officer willing to 
supervise the instruction and supply the equipment. Nautical 
astronomy by observatory methods will give the student a better 
insight into its fundamental principles and greatly assist in the 
elucidation of problems in time, the student’s most serious 
stumbling block. 

Observations of heavenly bodies on either side of the celestial 
equator keep the observer conversant with the method of obtain- 
ing the zenith distance and polar distance when latitude and 
declination are the same or different. A series of stellar observa- 
tions throughout the year fix the position of the principal navi- 
gational stars.in the observer’s mind, and when he next goes to 
sea he will have no difficulty in locating the various constella- 
tions even in partially cloudy weather. 

The writer believes the Bureau of Navigation would do well 
to encourage this practice. 
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SEA TRAINING OF MARINE OFFICERS 
By Mayor GENERAL GEoRGE Barnett, U. S. MARINE Corps,-RET. 


N WRITING this article I am not in any way reflecting upon 
l the excellent service rendered by marine detachments afloat, 

but am merely attempting to set forth a few suggestions that 
will be of aid to marine officers themselves going to sea, and at the 
same time improve our service toward the Navy. Then again 
there is a tendency among some marine officers to regard sea duty 
as a rather irksome duty with which they must put up. Certain 
educative steps should be taken by the corps to correct these ideas, 
for the spirit between the Navy and Marine Corps should be 
that of, the highest co-operation, and a feeling of mutual admira- 
tion and respect should exist between the two branches. The 
Marine Corps has a certain definite function to perform for the 
Navy, and the Navy has a certain well defined field that in no 
way clashes with the Marine Corps; hence there is no real ground 
for any feeling other than the best between the two branches of 
the same naval service. The following has been written after 
serious talks with many naval officers of the Pacific Fleet, and 
particularly with a captain of marines who absolutely made good 
at sea because by hard work he overcame the handicaps mentioned 
and so speaks from real knowledge of the situation. 

The main object of the marine officer afloat should be promot- 
ing and developing this spirit between the Marine Corps and the 
Navy. The best way to do this is to make his detachment stand 
out in every way, especially in enthusiasm and loyalty to the ship. 
Naval officers in command are particularly sensitive in feeling any 
spirit of aloofness on the part of the marines under their com- 
mand. The marine officer may or need say nothing himself, but 
by his spirit and the work of his guard so impress the corps’ 
eficiency upon the captain of the ship that he in turn will be 
proud of his marines and a contintial booster for them and be 
very proud of the fact that they are a part of the naval service. 

One hindrance in fully attaining these ideals is that marine 
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gunnery duties they will be called upon to perform. The Marine 
Corps has now wonderful schools for making the marine a good 
infantryman, but how about our first duty, that to the Navy? 
This should be performed with the highest degree of efficiency, 
Yet, today, marine officers are sent aboard to command detach. 
ments with no sea experience. It is true he may have an exper- 
enced junior officer, but how must he, the commander of the guard, 
feel, sent aboard ship knowing nothing at all of his sea duties? 
The first duty of a guard must be to excel at their battle stations, 
but how about the marine officer controlling a group of the five- 
inch battery with no experience at all except what he has dug upon 
the side? Certainly it is a helpless feeling until he has fired. A naval 
officer has the advantage over him in that he has taken part asa 
member of a gun crew while a midshipman, and has had lots of 
spotting practice and experience as a battery officer before he has 
command of a group. Yet, the marine officer has to jump in, 
totally green, and assume the responsibility of his battery, while 
one error through lack of experience on his part, may ruin the 


best group in the fleet. It is a recognized fact that the weakest | 


point, even among naval officers, is the control officer. 

I have heard several naval officers, in serious discussion, state 
that the marine gun crews were excellent but that their control 
was the weakest part. Then again, in talking with an old gunnery 
sergeant, who had had five straight years in the fleet, he remarked, 
“A marine officer learns the first year he is aboard ship and is 
just beginning to get good the second, and then we lose him.” 
For instance on the U. S. S. Pennsylvania, which lately won the 
battle efficiency pennant, the marines had only one group of five- 
inch toman. The plan is this: to have the marine officer afloat the 
longest control the group, so they will always have an experienced 
control officer. For instance, if the senior marine officer has been 
relieved, the junior will control the group the first year. During 
that time the commanding officer of the guard is under instruction, 
so to speak; a very embarrassing position to say the least, yet you 
can not blame the gunnery officer, who is anxious to make a high 
score, for not putting an inexperienced person in charge. On 
other ships, not to mention their names, naval officers have con- 
trolled the marine crews. Personally, I am very much against 
such a thing, and yet the Marine Corps is actually to blame. 
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How can this be remedied, or why change, as marines have 
always gotten along at sea? In the old days the senior marine 
officer was always experienced, while now it is not the case. The 
competition has grown keener in the battle fleet and the old order 
must give way to the new. 

The problem could easily be solved by establishing a sea-going 
school at San Diego. The school would necessarily be under com- 
mand of a field officer. All the officers who are to be sent to the 
fleet in June should be ordered to San Diego not later than Sep- 
tember of the year before. They should be given an extensive 
course in naval gunnery, particularly the practical end, such as 
spotting, group control, the construction of splash diagrams and 
ballistics. The naval gunnery exercise for that year should be 
carefully studied. The officers should be assigned to the various 
ships in the fleet. For instance, one to each ship and a few super- 
numeraries, as one half of the marine officers will be relieved 
each June, according to the present plan. 

When the battle fleet holds its first practice at San Pedro, these 
officers should be sent to the fleet to the various ships that are 
firing, and take station as observers with the control officers. 
They should make independent spots, just as if they were con- 
trolling, and then figure up from the rakes how nearly correct 
their spots were. For long range guns they should attend spotting 
practice as observers and turn in their spots just the same as the 
rest and get their standing. At the end of the year the officer in 
charge of the school would have a pretty good gunnery record of 
each individual student officer. Then again, the officer in charge 
of the school should be in charge of the enlisted men’s sea-going 
depot, and being in close touch with the fleet could give them 
better service in the way of marine recruits. 

These officers could be doing duty at San Diego as well as 
attending the sea-going school, and when they went aboard ship 
they would know what it is all about and be at least a year ahead 
of what they are now. This would put an end to naval officers 
commanding marines while at their battle stations. With a little 
planning and study along these lines, the Marine Corps could 
have a much improved sea-going organization and it would be an 
invaluable help to the marine officers themselves. 

The next thing to consider is the selection of officers for sea- 
going details. As far as practicable, it is a good idea to order 
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officers to sea whose ages are somewhat the same as the nayal 
officers of the corresponding rank. For instance ; a second lieuten- 
ant should be around the age of the junior officers, say correspond. 
ing to the 1919-23 classes of the Naval Academy. The senior 
marine officer should correspond approximately to the 1914-19 
classes of the Academy. There are exceptions to all rules, but 
usually it works out better if the junior marine is junior in ex- 
perience and length of service to the senior marine officer, 

In concluding, I think it is the Marine Corps’ first duty to ren- 
der the best service in its power to the Navy. The reputation of 
the corps with the Navy, in a large sense, comes from this con- 
tact. As around one seventeenth of the corps only is at sea, bya 
little education and more careful selection, a great deal of good 
for our sea-going service could be accomplished. Major R, P. 
Pierce (since resigned) who was on the Mississippi, was sec- 
ondary battery officer, and I was told by several of the naval 
officers who had divisions under him, that he was the best they 


had ever had, and I would like to see the Marine Corps recognized 


as having the best secondary battery officers in the Navy. 

While marines are recognized as excellent soldiers, I cannot 
too strongly state that besides being good soldiers, they must be 
excellent marines: that is, sea soldiers. The real reason for the 
existence of the Marine Corps is naval, and nothing should be 
neglected or left to chance which will in any way make marines 
more useful to the Navy and particularly to the fleet. The defini- 
tion of'a marine is a sea soldier, and until he has been at sea, he 
cannot be a sea soldier. When he is recognized as a first class 
sea soldier, he will then be doing his best service to his govern- 
ment, because he will be doing that for which he, or his corps, 
was created. Training as an infantryman or artilleryman is 
splendid, but, to reach his real goal, he must be a marine, and 
the only way to be one is to go to sea, gain the sea habit, and 
learn how best to do his full share for his ship, the fleet, and the 
Navy—which, after all, means the best for his government. The 
very best men should be sent to sea, for while sometimes, as in 
the late war, the Marine Corps may form an important part of 
the Army, at all other times it-is part of the Navy, and a marine 
should consider his sea duty the real object in his military career, 
be he officer or man. 
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HARMONY 


By CapTaAIn Ear H. JENxKinNs, U. S. MARINE Corps 


HERE is nothing so obnoxious to one interested in music as 
oy discord. There is nothing so devastating in its effects, in 

business—the Navy in particular—as lack of co-operation 
and co-ordination. A discord in music is merely unzsthetic and 
harsh to the ear. A discord in human relationship is analagous 
toa chain with one weak link; the whole structure may collapse 
under the slightest strain. 

Harmony seems to include co-operation and: co-ordination and 
to carry with it a smoothness of meaning surpassing both. In- 
deed, a harmonious organization means but one thing—efficiency. 

“The moral is to the physical as three to one,” according to 
Napoleon, but to the Navy it reaches even higher proportiors. 
The confined life on board ship—the large number of men bound 
together by bulwarks of steel, and isolated by an abysmal expanse 
of sea, requires, by the very nature of this physical integrity, an 
understanding and moral unity that compels the assistance of the 
imagination. There are no strikes in the Navy, but the destruc- 
tive effect of a low morale has more insiduous and far reaching 
consequences than a strike of the greatest proportions in civil 
concerns. 

Morale is to efficiency what “condition” is to the body of the 
athlete, and no ship in the Navy can be considered as a war ma- 
chine until its personnel possesses a morale such as will enable it 
to “deliver blows with the least depression and hold out for the 
longest time”; until it has the “fighting power and strength to re- 
sist mental infections” and “the perpetual ability to come back.” ? 
Not until this development is reached can the Navy reach the 
zenith of efficiency and justify the title of “The finest Navy in 
the world.” 

Morale is not an individual characteristic. It pertains to the 


*Extract from definition of morale, in Morale and its Enemies by 
W. E. Hocking. 
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group. It is the atmosphere which emanates from a body of men 
and which becomes their dominating spirit. It is a public opinion 
or strong sentiment producing co-operation and spirited action, 
Good morale compels each individual to subserve the purpose of 
the whole body. It is inspired by high ideals and exalted patriot- 
ism and leads to the kind of spirit that moved the three hundred 
Spartans at the Pass of Thermopyle. High morale is the spirit 
of a body of men whose individual characters are made up of 
respect, confidence, contentment and harmony. These are the 
fundamental factors of morale. When such characters are 
brought into full, active co-operation, the body is quickened by 
an impelling spirit that produces the best possible results. 


Von Clausewitz, in discussing the moral factors of war, says, 
“The physical are almost no more than the wooden handle, whilst 
the moral are the noble metal, the real bright polished weapon.” 
And again he says, “An army which preserves its usual forma- 
tions under the heaviest fire, which is never shaken by imaginary 
fears, and in the face of real danger disputes the ground inch by 
inch, which, proud in the feeling of its victories, never loses its 
sense of obedience, its respect for and confidence in its leaders, 
even under the depressing effects of defeat; an army fatigued by 
exercise, like the muscles of an athlete ; an army which looks upon 
all its toils as the means to victory, not as a curse which hovers 
over its standards, and which is always reminded of its duties 
and virtues by the short catechism of one idea: namely, the honor 
of its arms; such an army is imbued with the true military 
spirit.” 

With respect and confidence as a foundation, character tends 
to develop further and make the individual contented. Content- 
ment involves more of the relationship with others. It is the 
earliest active force projecting itself into the body of which the 
individual forms a part. Contentment is a more subtle influence 
than either respect or confidence. It is a higher development of 
character. 


Harmony, teamwork, presupposes contentment, as contentment 
presupposes respect and confidence. Harmony refers more es- 
pecially to the reaction of the individuals which make for the 


7On War, Von Clausewitz. 
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efficiency of the whole body, rather than to the more personal 
elements of character. It is a still higher test of character and 
stands for a willingness to blot out all personal aggrandizement 
with a soul-saturated desire for success of the team. No personal 
consideration is permitted if the team is to co-operate, to unify 
its entire strength, to harmonize, so that the resultant force shall 
not be that of a mere group of individuals but the single-souled 
collective force of a distinct unit, with new characteristics and 
enormously magnified power. 

Each man of an organization may possess respect in all. its 
forms; he may be imbued with a confidence in self and others ; he 
may even co-operate with his fellows, but harmony requires even 
more than this. There must be such a sinking of all personality 
as to make the machine a living, dominating spirit, accomplishing 
when in action something over and above what seemed possible by 
a physical combination of the units employed. 

We add together a number of men and call this the effective 
force. We are now adding together the spirits of the men and 
producing a something which accomplishes results that surprise 
everybody. We call it harmonious co-operation. We call it 
teamwork. Whatever it may be, the individual units become so 
blended that they lose their personality in the spirit of the body. 
Perhaps it was this spirit which prompted Sherman to say that 
an army has a soul. 

It must be kept in mind that, when harmony exists, the in- 
dividual units, though losing their personality, retain their identity. 
The same units persist but there exists such a concert of action, 
such a co-ordination of duties, that each unit surrenders all desire 
to distinguish itself, except in so far as it is a part of the whole. 
Each unit seeks not indivdiual glory, but rather, that reflected by 
the success of the whole team, the whole ship. To them “there 
is but one battle and but one supreme will to which all must con- 
form.” (I. D. R.) 

In the Navy this carries a singular meaning. It means that 
each individual officer must strive to accomplish the greatest re- 
sults, not for his own personal benefit, but in order to make his 
ship better than the others, and we should carry out this spirit of 
unselfishness by each division officer putting forth his best efforts 
to have the best division on the ship—not in order to overshadow 
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his fellow officer but, through competitive effort, to make his ship 
the best in the fleet. Every captain should strive to have the best 
ship in the fleet to which he belongs so as to make his fleet the 
best fleet. And so it goes on, till we reach the commander-in- 
chief, who, by carrying out the policies of the Navy Department 
strives to make our Navy the best in the world. 

Every officer should keep in mind, and be at all times conscious 
of, the ultimate aim and great mission to be carried out. He must 
forget himself and think only of the “will” to which he is directly 
obedient. Everyone must strive to make the unit or department 
of which he is a member, the best on the ship, or, if only one, the 
best in his fleet. Skipping a link in the chain of command and 
working for a greater mission than that to which assigned de- 
stroys harmony. And working for a lesser mission—personal 
benefit—absolutely nullifies the first attempt toward the estab- 
lishment of an effective organization. 

This attitude is an ideal. It requires more than we human 
beings are usually capable of achieving. A certain philosopher 
has gone so far as to say that behind every act lies a selfish motive. 
Perhaps so, but life has no meaning without ideals, and if a cer- 
tain selfishness must persist, then every effort should be made to 
shift the object of selfishness from the man himself to the unit 
benefited by his actions. 

A mob possesses concerted action and its units completely lose 
their personality ; their conscious personality disappears; they do 
not think; they are actuated. by impulse; a word or act from the 
leader, and, in their madness, they throw themselves bodily into 
anything. | 

The combined force of numbers and spirit is theirs, but they 
lack the organization necessary to produce harmony. The crowd, 
a confused mass, knows not harmony, but seems to have a con- 
fidence far surpassing that of any individual. But their confidence 
is blind, and in their mental short-sightedness they lunge forward 
and onward until their progress is stopped; then the surprise at 
finding themselves not irresistible produces instant consternation; 
the spirit of the mob is broken, confidence is lost, rout ensues, and 
each terrified individual, thinking only of his own personal safety, 
flees in horror. 

A master organizer, rather than a fanatic, is necessary to in- 
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ject harmony into an inharmonious body. The spirit of the leader, 
rather than his specific acts, distinguishes harmony from mania. 
General Lee possessed the tenderness of a woman. He walked 
calmly amid a shower of bullets and picked up and returned to its 
nest a little bird that had been shaken from its cradle by a missile 
of death. And yet he “seized the masses of his forces and swung 
them into position as a giant might fling a mighty stone.” This 
is not the character of the fanatic who leads the mob. 

General Lee was one of our greatest leaders; we cannot all 
aspire to emulate his character. But such characters can use- 
fully serve as guides to lead us on even to higher ideals, for 
nothing is more valuable in the development of military and naval 
character than the study of biography, and consciousness of the 
factors of personality, 

Selfishness is perhaps the greatest evil suffered by the world at 
the present time. Doing things for one’s personal benefit which 
do not fit in with the general scheme of things is a weakness of “us 
mortals.” We are prone to transfer the “bums” of a division, 
whenever opportunity offers, instead of allowing a good man to 
go, and possibly gain advancement thereby. A bad record is often 
indicative of dissatisfaction and a desire to leave. We frequently 
therefore, reward a bad character by granting him his greatest 
wish—a transfer. If transfers appear to be a relatively insig- 
nificant subject—it is because we must emphasize the little things 
which vitally affect the great subject of Harmony. So we will 
continue with the same subject: Transferring men by name, with- 
out prior consultation with the officer directly concerned, is sel- 
dom practiced, but occasionally there are examples. This is as 
much a breach of professional etiquette as it is a weakening blow 
at harmony, and has the flavor of selfishness and a lack of con- 
sideration for others. A full realization of the little things affect- 
ing harmony emphasizes the value of the bigger things and helps 
to make an enumeration of them unwarranted in this short article. 

The highest degree of harmony is reached in small organiza- 
tions. The various athletic teams possess it to a marked degree. 
As the organization increases in size, harmony becomes more 
dificult and organization more necessary; the human equation 
enters the field, requiring initiative and tact. Both of these fac- 
tors change the machine-like, automatic action of a small body 
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into a complicated human machine. The parts of a machine have 
one movement which remains unchangeable. The human machine 
possesses a mind having the power to reason and discriminate, 
It knows no set rules of conduct, and it is this variable nature, the 
human part of the organization, that deprives a large organization 
of the harmony manifested by small teams. It is this same quality 
which demands a master mind at the administrative helm, who, 
by great administrative ability, is able to fit the human parts to- 
gether so as to produce the best results and steer the ship of gov- 
ernment along whatever course leads more directly to the goal 
of success. 

Again, it must be emphasized that in no organization is har- 
mony more essential than in the naval profession. On board ship 
all individuals and units are lashed together more firmly than any 
others on earth. In no other business must the force be so deli- 
cately controlled and cautiously manipulated. Concert of action 
is demanded. Lack of cohesion and teamwork dissipate content- 
ment and shorten the path “over the hill.” Every action must 
tend to harmonize the group. 

Leadership is the leading factor in harmony. There can be 
no harmony without a qualified leader, one whose capabilities 
enable him not only to organize but to govern his men. He must 
so put together his human machinery that each individual part 
will be best adapted to the duties required. The principle of 
putting the right man in the right place is a principle of harmony 
as well as leadership. The leader should know the personal and 
professional qualifications of the men holding subordinate posi- 
tions and realize the reactions of these individuals on the men 
under them. 

To produce and maintain harmony, tact is required. Tact is 
the oil which lubricates the executive machinery. A chief may 
abide strictly by the regulations, he may even be a master or- 
ganizer, but his plans will collapse unless he uses tact in his judg- 
ments. To do the right thing is not difficult, but to do the right 
thing at the most appropriate time and under the most favorable 
conditions is what distinguishes the genius from the “nut.” Tact 
is discretion, a sort of super-common sense, and calls for a de- 
liberation and consideration of all the factors involved. The 
tactful man, even if not so proficient as another, will more likely 
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make a success of himself. Tact is essential in the relations of 
individuals and of units. Admiral Sims’ much quoted story of 
how, when he handed a request to the captain’s orderly, he was 
told, “If you’d be a-takin’ o’ my advice now, Mr. Sims, you’d 
hand in this here request after the Old Man’s had his lunch; he’s 
in a h—I of a humor this mornin’,” reminds us of what a certain 
authority says, “The man before dinner and the man after dinner 
are two entirely different human beings.” 

There is no more complete and satisfactory manner of inducing 
harmony than that of conferring with your subordinates. Counsel 
is an important factor in efficiency, and always, two heads are 
better than one. The President of the United States, as well as 
all other heads of large organizations, realizes this principle when 
he confers with the heads of departments. The head of a firm, 
although the supervisor of the concern, cannot expect to be fa- 
miliar with departmental details. He must get these from his 
various chiefs. Big men, great organizers, could never extend 
their ability beyond one little shop if they watched every move 
of their subordinates. Great men place confidence and absolute 
responsibility in their subordinates—that’s why they are great. 
Great men thoroughly indoctrinate their subordinates with their 
own ideas. Conferences are of immense value. They give birth 
to new ideas and suggestions; they tend to unify and standardize 
methods; they breathe the spirit of the organization into its 
members, and make them feel their responsibility ; they bring to- 
gether all individual efforts into one mighty force. It is said 
that Carnegie expressed a desire to have written on his tomb 
that he had the ability to choose bigger men than he was to work 
for him. 

Organization is the keynote of harmony. Every department 
head must have his duties well defined and no action should ever 
be taken, except in emergencies, until those concerned have been 
consulted, and in this category comes “information.” A ship 
should represent one unit—one thought—and rumors on ship 
board should be as foreign as dirt. The close union of ship life 
calls for complete information to all hands, of everything affect- 
ing them. Every order or notice—every thought—should be 
broadcast. One of the outstanding differences during the World 
War between our troops and the enemy was the thorough in- 
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doctrination of American troops with the things to be accom. 
plished. An American soldier knew where the attack would be 
and even, sometimes, what was the zero hour. If they were then 
isolated they could continue, even individually, to carry out the 
Big Idea. The German soldiers knew nothing except obedience 
to orders. If such broad information proved so valuable among 
soldiers liable to capture, and consequent gruelling “pumping” 
for information, we can imagine its importance on shipboard 
where one drowns or swims with the ship. 


An efficient organization has been defined as “‘a body of human 
beings trained and disciplined to common action, understanding 
one another through the sharing of certain knowledge and bound 
together by a unity of will and interest which is expressed by their 
willingness and central obedience to the leader.”* Thus is de- 
fined an efficient organization, and the whole quotation bespeaks 
harmony in every line. This is the kind of organization we must 
aspire to if harmony is to characterize it. “The boys here work 
with me, not for me,” is the way Thomas Edison tells us of the 
harmony existing in his own plants. 


In the Navy the question of juniors co-operating with their 
seniors does not solve the problem. Harmony extends beyond 
this limit and requires co-operation between each and every unit 
and individual. Not only must juniors co-operate to carry out 
the will of their seniors, but the seniors must lend every assistance 
to their juniors, and accord them every facility for the execution 
of their duties. The “message to Garcia” must not be narrowed 
down to such a point that its real meaning is lost. If the dis- 
patcher of the message to Garcia had known the latter’s where- 
abouts he would have so informed the carrier of the message. 
Teamwork is what is wanted and to secure it each component part 
of the machine must contribute its own share, that the organiza- 
tion may be made as machine-like as the human equation will 
permit. 

Self-interest is a human trait and generally produces a desire 
to distinguish one’s self by some spectacular feat. We find every- 
where men who try to force themselves into the public limelight 
regardless of whom they shove aside in their selfish, frantic rush. 


* Leadership, by Major Miller. 
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But it is not the man who attempts to monopolize all the credit 
that succeeds in the end—it is the teamworker who has won the 
respect and confidence of the man above and below him by his 
hearty co-operation with both. Such a character has those above 
him pulling him, and those below him pushing him upward, and 
with the double impetus he soars above his over-enthusiastic but 
selfish competitors. 

At the commencement of the great World War each of the 
allies sought by their own means and prowess to inflict the telling 
blow on Germany. It did not work. Not until all of the allies 
and the United States placed their full confidence in Foch and 
appointed him the supreme commander did the tide turn in favor 
of the allies. With Foch as supreme commander, all national 
aggrandizement ceased and the allied army became “a body of 
human beings, trained and disciplined to common action, under- 
standing one another through the sharing of certain knowledge 
and bound together by a unity of will and interest which was ex- 
pressed by their willingness and central obedience to the leader.” 

















THE NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM 


By LIEuTENANT COMMANDER Lucius C. Dunn, U., S. Navy 


Enpitor’s Note: In view of the fact that it is the present policy of the 
Navy Department to detail officers from the naval service for duty in con. 
nection with the co-ordinating machinery of the national budget system, 
it is thought that this article is timely and that it will prove of interest in 
connection with this subject. 


“All persons heretofore or hereafter appointed to duty under the Chief 
Co-ordinator, either in Washington or in the corps areas of the country, 
shall be regarded as so appointed or detailed by the President of the 
United States, and they shall not be subject to re-assignment by depart. 
ment heads except as authorized by executive order. Such persons shall 
not be required to submit any report to any department except such as 
may be required as to their location or assignment or for purposes of 
pay, the intention being to prevent any interference with their direct 
responsibility to the President of the United States and his agents, the 
Director of the Budget and the Chief Co-ordinator. .. .” 


HE above is quoted from an executive order issued on No- 

- vember 8, 1921, by the late President Harding and refers 

to the personnel detailed from various departments of the 

Government for duty with the co-ordinating machinery of the 

national budget system, which duty comprises the assistants in the 

office of the Chief Co-ordinator, the Area Co-ordinators, and 
their assistants. 

Inasmuch as from its inception it has been the presidential 
policy to make assignments to this duty from the commissioned 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
it is the purpose of this article to present a brief description of 
the workings of our national budgetary system, to the end that 
such officers as may be interested or may be detailed for duty in 
connection therewith may become familiar with some of the very 
diversified functions of that system. 

Although in the light of previous administrative history of our 
country the idea of adopting the budget system of our Govern- 
ment was revolutionary in character, this system is none the less 
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sound to the core. Moreover, when one actually becomes familiar 
with the basic principles of this system, what it stands for, the 
policies which emanate from it, the economical measures which 
have been instituted and the numerous other good results which 
have been achieved through its adoption it is believed that the 
unvarying question which will arise is: “How did our Govern- 
ment‘ ever manage to function without it?’ The answer, of 
course, is that prior to the adoption of the budget system our 
Government did function in a manner, but the taxpayers paid very 
dearly for it. 

At the outset it should be stated that this system is in reality 

very simple, the essence of the whole subject being that it is the 
paramount principle of the budget system that our expenditures 
shall not exceed our receipts or revenues. Furthermore, the prin- 
ciple of the national budget is exactly the same as that of a 
personal or household budget. 
_ The Bureau of the Budget was created through Act of Con- 
gress and approved by President Harding on June 10, 1921. 
However, for a long time prior to the passage of the Budget and 
Accounting Act many attempts had been made to have the budget- 
ary system adopted for our Government. As far back as 1912, a 
commission, known as the Taft Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency, went very thoroughly into this matter and issued a 
most comprehensive report on the subject of the budgetary sys- 
tem. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is another 
body which, through its admirable referendum system of feeling 
the national pulse, was especially instrumental in having the 
budgetary system adopted. The Congressional Act creating the 
Bureau of the Budget reads in part as follows: 


There is hereby created in the Treasury Department a bureau to be 
known as the Bureau of the Budget. There shall be in the bureau a direc- 
tor. The bureau shall, at the request of any committee of either house 
of Congress having jurisdiction over revenue or appropriations, furnish 
the committee such aid and information as it may request... . The head 
of each department and establishment shall designate an official thereof 
as budget officer, who, in each year under his direction on or before a date 
fixed by him, shall prepare the departmental estimates. ... The Presi- 
dent shall transmit to Congress on the first day of each regular session, 
the budget. 


It is a matter of law that the responsibility for the preparation 
of the national budget and submitting it to Congress rests en- 
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tirely with the President of the United States, and for this req. 
son the Bureau of the Budget is placed directly under his control 

The budgetary system may be said to function through two 
main systems of machinery which may conveniently be termed 
financial machinery and co-ordinating machinery, the former of 
these having to do primarily with the scientific study and prepara. 
tion of departmental estimates of appropriations and looking 
after data of a purely fiscal nature, whereas the co-ordinating 
machinery operates in co-ordinating the various departments and 
independent establishments of the Government to the end that 
duplication of effort may be avoided, and exercises general super- 
vision Over such routine activities as the purchase of supplies and 
materials, including the evolving of specifications therefor, dis- 
position of surplus property and supplies, supervision of goverm- 
mental printing, rental of real estate for governmental activities 
and adopting uniform leases therefor, formulating policies per- 
taining to traffic and transportation of government supplies, 


combining and adjusting the communication facilities of various 


departments in the interest of all departments as a whole and 
otherwise safeguarding the treasury against unnecessary ex- 
penditures, and also expediting government business generally 
through fostering the spirit of interdepartmental co-operation 
and teamwork. 

Thirteen days after the Budget and Accounting Act became 
effective the President appointed the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, whereupon that bureau began to function. 

The next outstanding historical event in the development of 
the budget system occurred on June 29, 1921, when the President 
called a mass meeting of all heads and assistant heads of execu- 
tive departments and independent establishments, and the several 
chiefs and assistant chiefs of bureaus of the Government for 
the purpose of announcing to them the executive plan for putting 
into effect the budgetary system. This meeting was attended by 
the cabinet, and about five hundred other officials having author- 
itative relation with governmental expenditures. After the exect- 
tive plan for putting the budgetary system into effect was 
announced, the basic principles underlying the operation of the 
system were stated to be in part as follows: 


The permanent success of the budget system in the United States de- 
pends upon certain basic principles which at its inception must be so 
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frmly established, both as concepts and rules of action, that they will 
never hereafter be questioned: viz., the Bureau of the Budget must be 
impartial, impersonal and non-political. The director of the Bureau of the 
Budget in the matter of governmental business administration has no 
responsibility under the law save for the administration of his own bureau. 
He is simply an adviser of the President and Congress in the matter of 
correcting business administration. . . . 

It is of interest in connection with this subject to review some 
of the Government’s initial activities in the development of the 
budgetary system. In the first place the act creating the Bureau 
of the Budget requires that the head of each department and 
establishment shall designate an official thereof who in each year 
under his direction shall prepare the departmental estimates. 
The budget officers for the several departments and independent 
establishments having been duly appointed, those officials were, on 
July 1, 1921, called together in the office of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget for the purpose of being addressed by the 
President of the United States and to receive their instructions. 
Among other instructions these budget officers were directed to 
secure from their respective heads of departments and establish- 
ments an estimate of the portion of funds available for the fiscal 
year 1922, the expenditure of which was considered indispensable 
in carrying on the Government’s activities, and the resulting bal- 
ance which might be saved. It was planned to turn any such 
balance into a general reserve fund. Thus, although Congress 
had already passed the appropriation bills for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1922, one of the first official acts in inaugurating the 
budget system was that of instituting a campaign of economy 
through scaling down the expenditures from appropriations 
authorized by Congress for 1922. In other words, if the amount 
of money which would actually have to be withdrawn from the 
treasury could be reduced for that fiscal year, this in itself was 
considered an effective starting point for putting into operation 
the budgetary system and instituting the economy campaign which 
was being so strenuously insisted upon by the taxpayers of our 
country. 

The budget officers were accordingly instructed immediately to 
prepare a tentative new budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, and to consult with their respective bureau chiefs with the 
view of revising these estimates in the interest of economy. The 
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policy insisted upon was that this tentative budget should be cop. 
sidered as fixing the maximum of expenditure for that fiscal year 
and to discourage and break down the long established precedent 
of looking to Congress to pass deficiency appropriations simply 
as a routine affair. If the necessity for deficiency appropriations 
could be reduced, if not done away with entirely, this in itself 
would constitute a really worth-while achievement, and would 
certainly justify the adoption of the budgetary system. This 
particular feature of the initial activities of the Bureau of the 
Budget will be better appreciated when it is realized that for years 
all departments of our Government had developed along lines of 
strict individuality in administering the expenditures of their 
respective appropriations and had in general been born and bred 
to consider the amounts appropriated for a given year as the 
minimum to be expended. This condition of affairs was further 
fostered through the mere fact that Congress had for years been 
in the habit of making yearly “deficiency appropriations,” and it 
therefore became second nature for the departments to expect 
that these deficiency appropriations would be forthcoming. 

The task of initiating the budgetary system was further com- 
plicated through the fact that there were various kinds of re- 
volving funds, continuous appropriations and other such funds of 
a more or less indeterminate and intangible nature which had been 
made available for the several departments by previous con- 
gressional action, and it was practically impossible at the outset 
to discern a “square-mark” from which to adjudge with definite- 
ness the fiscal status of the Government’s business at a given 
instant or period. 

Thus it was that the first shot fired in the campaign of institut- 
ing the budgetary system was directed at reducing the amount of 
money which would have to be withdrawn from the U. S. Treas- 
ury in 1922. The financial machinery of this bureau was also 
busily engaged in making a scientific estimate of the fiscal situa- 
tion of the Government with a view to getting in hand the loose 
ends of this vast governmental system, so that a firm foundation 
upon which to base the estimates in succeeding national budgets 
could be constructed. 

The attention of the Bureau of the Budget was next focused 
upon the important subject of handling and distributing the vast 
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amount of surplus supplies and equipment that remained on hand 
ee after the World War, with the view of securing the greatest 
hin! possible utilization of property already in the possession of the 
dent Government. It should here be observed that after the signing 


ds of the Armistice it became evident that large quantities of office 
— material, supplies and all sort of equipment would have to be dis- 
tse 


posed of. This vast amount of surplus property comprised that 


om at navy yards, naval training stations, army bases, cantonments, 
Th shipping board activities, organizations for liberty loan cam- . 
the paigns, etc., as well as large quantities of undelivered war ma- 
ae terials which would have to be disposed of as surplus. The . 
. yarious warehouses of the War Department alone contained over 

~ two billion dollars’ worth of surplus supplies. 

pred : 

the Accordingly, the heads of departments and establishments were 

ther directed to cause an immediate survey to be made for the purpose 

ens of determining the amount, if any, of material, supplies and 


dit equipment not being efficiently used. It was further directed 
that such of this surplus for which a specific use could not be 


se foreseen within the current fiscal year should be turned over to 
ins an existing organization of the Treasury Department for re-issue 
ti to other branches of the Government. Responsible officials of the 
of several departments were directed to make every effort to utilize ; 
mn such types and styles of equipment as were available from surplus 
sail stocks, rather than to insist upon a particular style which was not : 
F available. 7 
te- CREATION OF THE CO-ORDINATING MACHINERY | 
ee When the Bureau of the Budget began its study of the subject 

of surplus property left on hand from the World War it was 
2 found that although all departments of the Government were 
. making heroic efforts to conserve funds through the expeditious 
" handling of this surplus material through interdepartmental trans- 

fers, etc., the organization for this purpose was not capable of 
- bringing about the interdepartmental co-ordination required; nor 
rs was it originally intended that that organization should be called : 
us upon to handle surplus property in the postwar sense of the word. ‘ 
| Moreover, when one stops to consider that we have a total of 
4 forty-three separate departments and independent establishments 


| in our governmental organization it is easily seen that there is 
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great need of an agency for co-ordinating the activities of all of 
these departments and establishments, and nowhere was such an 
agency more necessary than in connection with the disposal of 
this war-time surplus property. This situation was unlike the 
little girl in the story of the family consisting of the father, 
mother, and two children who were entertaining a stranger for 
dinner one night in their home up in the Tennessee mountains, 
The family possessed only four table knives, and when they were 
seated at the table for dinner the father, noticing that the stranger 
did not have a knife at his place, said: “Wife, our guest has no 
knife, where is that other knife?” The little girl, who had noticed 
that the four knives were in possession of the respective four 
members of the family, exclaimed: “Why Dad, there’s big buteh, 
little butch, old case, and cob-handle, and if that ain’t four knives 
I don’t know what it takes to make four.” It was comparatively 
easy for the little girl to remember the names of the four knives, 
but when it comes to remembering the names of the forty-three 
departments and independent establishments of our Government, 
it is doubted if anyone who reads this article can do so without 
consulting other records, and it is thus manifest that some agency 
for co-ordinating the diversified activities of these numerous de 
partments and establishments should exist as a purely business 
policy; but strange to say, prior to inaugurating the budgetary 
system no such co-ordinating agency existed. 

Therefore, on July 27, 1921, there was promulgated by direc- 
tion of the President, an order designed to create the necessary 
co-ordinating machinery for not only handling the subject of 
surplus property, but for handling the general subject of all gov- 
ernment property, including the sale, transfer, purchase and the 
specifications thereof, and for co-ordinating in general the activi- 
ties of the forty-three departments and independent establish- 
ments. With the promulgation of this order the co-ordinating 
machinery of our budgetary system was created and began to 
function immediately. An endeavor will now be made to describe 
some of the major parts of this co-ordinating machinery. 

The master cog is known as the chief co-ordinator, who is the 
direct representative of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
in the co-ordination of routine matters relating to the business 
activities of the Government. It is the duty of the chief co-ordina- 
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tor to supervise and co-ordinate the work of the area co-ordinators 
and to bring any matters to the attention of the department heads 
which, in his judgment, will be of assistance to them in contribut- 
ing to efficiency with economy. He is required to advise the de- 
partment heads upon policy governing the sales of commodities 
held surplus in more than one department of the Government. 
In addition to co-ordinating sales of surplus property, he is re- 
quired to exercise general supervision over the purchase functions 
of the several departments and independent establishments, and 
in order to assist him there is in each executive department and 
establishment a director of purchase and a director of sales, who 
co-ordinate all activities involving purchases and sales within 
their respective departments. 

For convenience in putting into effect the co-ordinating ma- 
chinery, the territory of the United States is divided into nine 
areas. An official who has the title of area co-ordinator is as- 
signed to each area. It is the duty of this official to co-ordinate 
the various activities of the Government located in the area. The 
area co-ordinators come under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
chief co-ordinator, and may be said to be the field representatives 
of the latter official. The general duties of the area co-ordinators 
are that they shall confer with every branch of the executive 
Government within their respective areas which performs any 
functions involving the procurement, use or disposition of gov- 
ermment property, to impress upon them the need of co-ordina- 
tion, and to instruct them in the use of the co-ordinating 
machinery. Although it is not the duty of an area co-ordinator to 
assume any duties for the performance of which other officials 
are now responsible, he is required to point out where savings 
may be made by co-ordination, co-operation or combination, and 
to insist that the several officials concerned take positive steps to 
effect the desired result or show conclusively that it is im- 
practicable. : 

In order further to assist in promoting efficiency with economy 
in the administration of the Government's routine business, eight 
co-ordinating boards have been established under the budgetary 
system, seven of which boards come under the immediate juris- 
diction of the chief co-ordinator. These co-ordinating boards con- 
stitute an integral and very important part of the co-ordinating 
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machinery and their prime function is that of affording the neces. 
sary interdepartmental contact, to the end that the proper team. 
work may be developed. Strictly speaking, these boards are more 


in the nature of interdepartmental committees which meet from ! 


time to time for the consideration and discussion of problems 
common to the several departments. Manifestly, through bring- 
ing these representatives together a unity of effort and purpose js 
accomplished which expedites government business generally, 





Moreover, the resulting interchange of ideas among the varios | 
representatives on these boards serves to form a composite picture * 


of the problems confronting the various departments and inde. 
pendent establishments, which in turn assists the Chief Execu- 
tive to develop governmental doctrine for business administration, 
Furthermore, each of the members of these boards takes the 
budgetary’s message to Garcia back to his respective department 
and the plans and policies emanating from this system are thus 
disseminated throughout all the various departments. These 
eight co-ordinating boards are: Federal Liquidation Board, Fed- 
eral Purchasing Board, Federal Traffic Board, Interdepartmental 
Board of Contracts and Adjustments, Federal Specifications 
Board, Federal Real Estate Board, Permanent Conference on 
Printing, and the Federal Board of Hospitalization, the last 
named board not functioning under the jurisdiction of the chief 
co-ordinator, as the senior member of this board reports direct to 
the President of the United States. A general outline of the 
functions of these boards is as follows: 

Federal Liquidation Board: Co-ordinates the business activities 
relating to the sale of surplus government supplies and property. 

Federal Purchasing Board: Co-ordinates the purchasing ma- 
chinery and works out uniform and practical business methods in 
dealing with government purchases. 

Federal Traffic Board: Co-ordinates the activities relating to 


the transportation of freight, express, and passengers, and works | 


out simplified freight routings and freight rates for the trans- 
portation of government supplies and property. 

The Interdepartmental Board of Contracts and Adjustments: 
Co-ordinates the form, and the methods of execution of govern- 


‘ment contracts. 


Federal Specification Board: Co-ordinates and standardizes 
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government specifications for materials and services used by the 
various departments and establishments. 
Federal Real Estate Board: Co-ordinates the activities of the 


| government relative to the purchase, sale and rental of real estate 


Permanent Conference on Printing: Proposes uniform stand- 
ards, business-like methods, and proper economies in the public 
printing and binding, and the distribution of government publi- 
cations. 

Federal Board of Hospitalization: Co-ordinates all business 
activities relating to hospitalization of the following services: 
Medical Department of the Army, the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Navy, Public Health Service, St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, the 
Ofice of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. The chief function of the board is to 
standardize requirements, to expedite the interdepartmental use 
of existing government facilities, and to eliminate duplication in 
the purchase of supplies and in the erection of buildings. 

With the creation of the Bureau of the Budget the President 
adopted the policy of calling together twice a year the cabinet 
heads and the other leading administrative officials for the pur- 
pose of addressing them on the accomplishments of the budgetary 
system during the preceding six months and outlining to them any 
new plans or policies. This gathering is known as the Business 
Organization of the Government and the policy pursued in 
periodically bringing these officials together is exactly the same 
as that practiced by all up-to-date business organizations, 
in which the head of the organization comes in direct contact 
with those in immediate charge of carrying on the business 
of the organization. As an extension of this organization 
there have been organized in various cities throughout the coun- 


try Federal Business Associations, the membership of which com- 


} 
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| 





prises the heads and principal assistants in the various federal 
departments. These Federal Business Associations work with and 
come under the immediate cognizance of the respective area 
co-ordinators, and serve to assist them in extending the co-ordi- 
nating machinery in the field. These associations, moreover, 
serve as a means of periodically bringing together the heads and 
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other members of the various branches of the Government located 
in the field, thus enabling these officials to become personally 
acquainted with each other and to talk over among thendadlan 
any local interdepartmental issues that may exist. It is also one 
of the prime objects of these associations to break down the old 
mistaken idea that efficiency and economy result only through 
departmental isolation, as the new order of things not only invites 
and encourages but requires that interdepartmental co-operation 
shall be effected in the interest of the Government at large, 
In brief, it is the plan of these associations to foster the spirit of 
co-operation and co-ordination and to develop national thinking 
among all members of Uncle Sam’s family. Indeed, these Fed- 
eral Business Associations may be said to constitute a sort of 
Uncle Sam’s chamber of commerce, and in some cities in which 
the federal activities are not sufficient to warrant the organization 
of these associations it has been the practice to establish contact 
with the postmasters of such cities and to thus maintain close 
liaison with them for purposes of interdepartmental co-operation 
and co-ordination in the field. 


Tue NatTioNAL BuDGET 


In the discussion of the general subject of the budgetary system 
it is well to consider some of the outstanding features of the 
National Budget itself. The Budget and Accounting Act provides 
that the President shall transmit to Congress on the first day of 
each regular session the budget, which shall set forth in summary 
and in detail the estimates of expenditures and appropriations 
necessary in his judgment for the support of the Government 
for the ensuing fiscal year, except however, that the estimates 
for the legislative branch of the Government and of the U. S. 
Supreme Court shall be included by him in the budget without 
revision. The budget shall also contain the estimates of govern- 
mental receipts during the ensuing fiscal year; the expenditures 
and receipts of the Government during the last fiscal year; the 
estimates of expenditures and receipts of the Government during 
the fiscal year in progress; the amount of annual, permanent, or 
other appropriations, including balances of appropriations for 
prior fiscal years, available for expenditure during the fiscal year 
in progress; balanced statements of the treasury at the end of 
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the fiscal year in progress, and the estimated condition of the 
treasury at the end of the ensuing fiscal year, based on the 
assumption that the financial proposals in the budget are adopted 
by Congress ; together with all essential facts regardiny the 
bonded and other indebtedness of the Government, and such other 
fnancial statements and data as in the opinion of the President 
are necessary or desirable in order to make known in all practi- 
cable detail the financial condition of the Government. Thus the 
information contained in the budget may be said to serve as a 
master key to the existing financial condition of the Government. 


CONSTRUCTIVE RESULTS 


In consideration of the three hundred odd million dollars sur- 
plus on hand at the close of the fiscal year 1923, a citation of a 
few striking sums is justified and will prove interesting. Just 
preceding our entrance into the World War our national debt 
amounted to roughly one billion dollars. At the close of the war, 
when the fighting ceased and the talking began, your Uncle 
Samuel discovered that, including loans to foreign governments 
and other expenses incurred during prosecution of the war, our 
national debt had increased to the tremendous sum of over 
$26,000,000,000, or about twenty-six times the prewar maximum. 
Furthermore, about one third of this sum represented awkwardly 
positioned short-term notes scheduled to fall due in undesirable 
amounts and on dates which were inopportune. The Treasury 
Department, in April, 1921, began its program of refinancing the 
Government’s great war-time debt through refunding operations. 
Shortly afterwards, the national budgetary system was adopted, 
and a rigid campaign of efficiency with economy was immediately 
instituted. The short-term note portion of our national debt has 
now been refunded in such manner as to make these notes fall 
due at times convenient to the Government and without disturb- 
ing the plan of meeting the maturities of the larger liberty loan 
obligations. Although our tariff revenues and other receipts have 
played a large part in rejuvenating the finances of our Govern- 
ment, the budgetary system has played no mean part in paving 
the way for the achievements of the Treasury Department in 
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the refunding operations referred to above. The national debt 
has, moreover, been decreased by four billion dollars, 

No better proof of the excellent showing made by the national 
budgetary system in the two years of its operation can be found 
than that mentioned by our late President in his last address 
before a meeting of the Business Organization of the Government 
at Washington, just a few days before beginning his fateful trip 
to Alaska. In his address, President Harding stated: 


“And I want to stress upon you that in the preparation for the contem. 
plated journey to the West I had occasion to request a study of public 
indebtedness and public taxation—city, county, and state—and it brings a 
most astounding picture of the heedlessness of the people of the republic, 
and I rejoice to say that while in the smaller subdivisions of government 
tax rates, public indebtedness, and public burdens are mounting higher and 
higher, in our task we have afforded them an example of the feder! 
Government getting down to business and making notable and still more 
significant revisions in the public outlay and the public imposition of tax 
burdens. It is a fine showing for the federal Government. There wasa 
moment in the peak of war taxation when the federal assessment on the 
public purse was more than sixty per cent, and due to the splendid 
efforts which you have made practical we have reversed the order, and 
today, though the federal government bore the supreme burden of war, the 
burden of taxation is now only forty per cent on the part of the federal 
Government, and sixty per cent in the hands of local taxing authorities. 
I like the example, and I want the example carried home so that the trend 
in the right direction may be followed by the local taxing authorities of 
this republic.” 


Now that we have finally inaugurated the budgetary system, 
it is to be hoped that the satisfactory results thus far achieved 
will serve to anchor it so firmly in the approval of public senti- 
ment that it cannot easily be uprooted by any political whims 
which may chance to be born through future changing administra- 
tions, since, in reality, one of the paramount principles upon 
which the budgetary system is founded is that it must be impartial, 
impersonal, and non-political. We should, therefore, take care 


of it and prevent its effectiveness from being in any way impaired. | j 
And the best insurance against injury to this system is for every | 


American citizen to become acquainted with its beneficial features 
and to develop the faculty for national thinking, and to thus 
consider the welfare of the nation as a whole and not be misled 
by sectional prejudices, political expediency, or economic fallacies. 
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DISCUSSION 


A Study of Our Promotion and Graded Retirement Laws 
(See page 523, April, 1924, ProcEEDINGS) 


; Lmutenant W. E. Doyre, U. S. Navy.—The fact is brought out by 
Captain Taussig in this paper that the present age-in-grade retirement 
provisions which require captains, commanders and lieutenant commanders 
to retire on reaching the ages of fifty-six, fifty and forty-five respectively, 
will eventually result in most officers not being promoted to the grades 
of rear admiral, captain and commander until they attain the ages of 
fifty-five, forty-nine and forty-four. 

' He mentions also that certain officers, due to the ages at which they 
entered the Naval Academy, will be retired for age-in-grade without 
being seriously considered by the selection board, if the board continues 
its present policy of eliminating a few officers near the top of the list 
and making its selections from others also near the top. 

He brings out the fact that the officers who now find themselves dis- 
advantageously placed, owing to age, fear that they may not, in the 
future, get a fair deal, and that this feeling is having a deleterious effect 
upon their morale; and he states that the number of such officers is 
sufficiently large for the effect upon their morale to have a bearing on that 
of the service as a whole. 

In analyzing the above outlined situation, and seeking a cure for its 
future ill effects, Captain Taussig rejects the proposal which has been 
made by others: that is, the substitution of length of service for the age 
measure, as a means of making graded retirements. He proposes instead, 
to continue with straight age retiring lines in all grades where graded 
tetirement is applied, and to meet the situation, mainly, by a simple change 
of policy on the part of the selection board as that body is now con- 
stituted. He proposes that the board shall, after meeting, and before 
the beginning of selections, determine on a block of names in each of the 
grades of captain, commander and lieutenant commander—these names 
to be taken from the current Navy Register. Each of these blocks shall 
include, under all circumstances, all officers who, being in their normal 
| Msitions on the list, will, if not selected for promotion at this meeting 
of the board, retire for age-in-grade before the selections made by the 
next board become effective. 

On the basis of this proposed change of selection board policy, Captain 
Taussig states “—— it is within the discretionary power of the selecting 
board to insure to all officers a fair chance for promotion, and up to date 
ill officers have had this chance. The fear that this same opportunity 
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may not be given in the future is an unjustifiable one; and if, as is 
asserted, the morale is being adversely affected, the officers concerned are 
borrowing trouble.” 

Let us apply a test case to this proposition, using for the purpose the 
grade of lieutenant commander, and see how fair and equal it will make 
the chances of the individuals concerned. Let us take two lieutenant 
commanders, A and B, and assume that A entered the Academy at twenty 
years of age, the oldest man in his class, and that B entered at sixteen 
years of age. 

It follows from the proposed conditions that A will never be in more 
than one block of names considered by the board for selection to com. 
mander. In the year previous to the one in which his opportunity comes, 
the block will have stopped with one of the older men in the class jus 
ahead of A and B. Since A will, by the conditions of the plan, be at 
least forty-four years of age, he will never have another opportunity 
for selection if he fails on this one. Now it is possible for B’s name to 
be in the same block which will represent A’s first and only opportunity, 
If both men fail of selection (and the elimination at this point will become 
extremely severe, once our system begins operating normally), then A 
will go on the retired list, but B will continue along and his name will be 
in the block the next year, and the next, and the next—until he has had 
a total of four opportunities of being selected. 

If our study of probability and chance in gunnery has not misled us, 
it appears that A’s chances compare with B’s in the ratio of one to four, 
which falls considerably short of the average individual’s idea of fair and 
equal chances, and inclines one to the belief that the fears about fair play 
are not, after all, entirely unjustifiable. If other test cases are made with 
men not at the extreme maximum and the minimum Academy entrance 
ages, the results will be the same, in that the younger men will have the 
greater number of opportunities, although the inequality may not be so 
great in every case as the ratio of one to four. 

No one can reasonably object to the man with greater ability going 
ahead of others; but with the promise of such keen competition ahead of 
us, it is very reasonable to object to a heavy handicap imposed for no 
other reasons than the mere accident of Academy entrance age. 

If total length of commissioned service is taken as the measure for 
making graded retirements, and if final retirement is left as it is now, 


opportunity for promotion will cease to be so greatly influenced by a mere 


accident. It will be based upon ability and fitness alone, which is as 
it should be. 

It would be absurd to argue that a maximum possible difference of 
four years in age would alone make any real difference in the capabilities 
of two officers, when both are below the age for final retirement. Age 
is, to a considerable extent, relative. Some officers at the age of forty- 
seven are younger than others at the age of forty-three. Selection boards 
are naturally aware of physical and mental characteristics of the officers 
upon whom they pass, and their knowledge will serve to insure that 
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officers who happen to be older than the average age of their Naval 
Academy class are not promoted unless they are in every way physically 
and mentally qualified for such promotion. 

In his analysis of age versus length of service, as a measure for making 
graded retirement, Captain Taussig bases his decision against length of 
service mainly upon two alleged disadvantages of that system, The first 
one he states in substance as follows: 


With age as the measure, we are leaving to the selection board the 
determination of the block of officers from which they will make selections ; 
but the use of length of service as a guide would practically bind the 
board to select from a certain definite block, and the board would thus 
be held by a hard and fast legislative rule. 

His second objection is that the application of length of service would 
create complications, notably in the cases of officers who, prior to promo- 
tion to the grade of commander, had lost numbers for any reason what- 
ever—that these officers would, by the adoption of length of service as a 
guide, still be available for selection after their classmates or younger 
oficers had been placed on the retired list. 


The trouble with these two conclusions is that the analysis from which 
they spring is based upon “length of service in grade.” The best argu- 
ments in support of length of service as the measure for making graded 
retirements, do not consider “length of service in grade” at all. They 
are based instead upon “total length of commissioned service.” 


Viewed in this light, let us examine the above two alleged disadvantages, 
taking them in order, and again using for the purpose the grade of lieu- 
tenant commander. Applying the conditions of Captain Taussig’s pro- 
posed plan first, let it be assumed that a class with 100 officers remaining 
in it has arrived at the point where the oldest man in the class is 
included in the block determined on by the board for consideration for 
promotion to commander. The board may stop with this oldest man, or, 
in Captain Taussig’s words, “the board may, of course, with propriety, 
select from even a larger block, being limited only by length of service 
requirements.” The board, then, is not limited in this case except as 
prescribed by present law. 

Now compare conditions using “total length of commissioned service” 
as the measure. The 100 lieutenant commanders are all eligible, and the 
elapsed time since their graduation is such, we will say, that those not 
selected will be retired. The board is completely at liberty to consider 
the whole group, or any part of it, as it sees fit. The above quoted words 
can be applied with equal truth to this case, that “the board may, of course, 
with propriety, select from even a larger block, being limited only by 
length of service requirements.” In both cases, then, the board is not 
limited except as prescribed by present law. In both cases the number 
selected will be equal to the number of vacancies. The only difference 
is that. the board might (or might not—as it sees fit) have a few more 
officers to consider. 
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What then are the reasons for believing that length of service as a 
measure would in any way bind the board to “a hard and fast legislative 
rule?” The conclusion is forced upon us that there are no reasons for 
so believing—and the first alleged disadvantage of the length of seryice 
plan disappears. 

The second alleged disadvantage of course clears up immediately when 
“total length of commissioned service” is taken as the measure instead of 
“service in grade.” If any officer loses numbers in the lower grades, as 
a result of court martial, for instance, such loss will always be a dis- 
advantage to him unless he gains them back by early and preferred selec- 
tion—as is the case under our present laws. Since his total length of com. 
missioned service will be the same, whether he loses numbers or not, 
he will be retired at the same time, and under the same conditions ag his 
classmates, if he fails at any time to be selected to the next higher grade 
within the prescribed period of “total length of commissioned service.” 

The plan of retaining age as the measure for graded retirement con- 
tains a very serious defect which would be entirely corrected by the use 
of total commissioned service as the guide. This defect lies in the fact 
that the younger officers of a block determined on for consideration by 
the board, might possibly be passed over because they are young enough 
to wait for a year or two, and thus allow the selection of others who ate 
too old to wait another year. 


The possibility of thus placing juniors ahead of seniors, mainly as a 
convenience to the juniors, is scarcely a thing which would ever become 
popular in the Navy. Such action would not be necessary with total 
length of commissioned service as the guide. If a junior were worthy 
of promotion, he could wait and go up in his proper position below those 
of his seniors who were selected too. 


Captain Taussig mentions this defect of the plan himself, but he 
dismisses it at once with the general statement that “—here again we must 
have faith enough in our rear admirals who comprise the selection board to 
feel that before such procedure is adopted they will give full consideration 
to the special fitness of officers and the efficiency of the naval service.” 


This statement fails entirely to explain away or remove the defect. The 
case of two officers might easily come up where the senior is younger, a 
year or so, than the junior, and where the board might feel that both 
are excellent officers and both deserving of promotion. With a limited 
number of vacancies, the very honesty and sincerity of the board, and its 
consideration of the efficiency of the naval service, would act as an urge 
causing it to select the junior first and leave the senior for the next board, 
thus saving both officers to the service. No fault could be found with the 
board’s action, but it would illustrate a very grave fault of a system which 
would make such action necessary. 

There is another point in the proposed plan which, if not a defect, 
is at least very much open to question. That is the matter of persuading 
selection boards, with a personnel that changes from year to year, to 
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adopt and consistently retain a fixed and permanent policy. We all know 
how policies shift in the Navy with each new administration. What a 
nerve-racking éxperience it would be for all the older men during the 
period just before the arrival of their one lone opportunity for promotion 
—the fear that the new board might shift policy and go back to old 
methods ! 

Although all that has been said in the foregoing has been illustrated in 
the grade of lieutenant commander, it applies with equal force to the 
grades of commander and captain. 

Captain Taussig’s consideration of age versus length of service, as the 
measure for making graded retirements, was of course, only incidental 
to his broad and timely treatment of the entire subject of our promotion 
and graded retirement laws. It is, however, that part of the subject in 
which we junior lieutenant commanders and lieutenants are most vitally 
interested—particularly those of us who entered the Naval Academy at 
ages beyond the average of our classes, and who are, therefore, due to 
come up hard against a blank wall in the none too distant future. 

We do not fear good, fair competition—on the other hand we would 
welcome it. But it is extremely hard for us to see the fairness of any 
plan that takes us into the Academy with an allowed divergence in age 
of four years, and then confronts us with definitely drawn age lines at 
each important point in our following careers. 

There is another plan available which, without injury to service 
efficiency, removes the heavy handicap of age-in-grade retirement. That 


‘plan is graded retirement based upon total length of commissioned service. 


Let us all begin the game, at least, on equal terms—and then, may the 
best man win! 


Points of Treaty Limiting Armament 
(See page 195, February, 1924, PRocEEDINGSs ) 


LieuTENANT W. F. Dietricu, U. S. Navy.—Two important points have 
been overlooked, which ought to be stressed; 

First: To the statement quoted from the Treaty, “No alteration in side 
armor, in caliber, number, or general type of mounting of main armament, 
shall be permitted,” there should be added the two exceptions; (1) France 
and Italy may increase their armor protection and the caliber of guns now 
carried on their existing capital ships so as not to exceed sixteen inches, 
providing that the increased displacement is within the limits allowed for 
bulges, etc. (2) The British Empire was allowed to complete the alter- 
ations to armor that had already been commenced, but temporarily sus- 
pended, in the case of the battle cruiser Renown. 

In addition, the above quoted. extract from the Treaty does not prohibit 
increased elevation being given to turret. guns, when such increase is 
merely a modification of existing mounts. Neither does it preclude the 
conversion of coal-burning to oil-burning, as long as the increase in dis- 
placement effected by such alteration, together with addition of bulges or 
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blisters, or anti-air attack deck protection, does not exceed 3,000 tons for 
each ship. 

Second: A new system of displacement is also adopted by the Treaty, 
known as the “standard displacement,” which is the displacement of the 
ship, complete, fully manned, engined and equipped, ready for sea, in- 
cluding all armament and ammunition equipment, outfit, provisions and 
fresh water for crew, miscellaneous stores and implements of every de. 
scription that are intended to be carried in war, but without fuel or reserye 
feed water on board. The Treaty also defines the word “ton” as being 
2,240 pounds. A vessel completed since the Washington Conference jg 
rated at its displacement tonnage when in the “standard condition” defined 
above. But vessels completed prior to the conference retain their displace. 
ment tonnages in accordance with their own national system of measure. 
ment, except that Powers expressing displacement in metric tons are con- 
sidered as owning only the equivalent in tons of 2,240 pounds. Therefore, 
the British Empire rates all of its capital ships, with the exception of the 
Nelson and the Rodney, according to its own system of displacement, and 
Japan is to rate all of its capital ships, with the exception of the Mutey 
and the Nagato, according to its own displacement system, which by the 
way, is identical with the British system. With the exception of the Col- 
rado and the West V?rginia, all our tonnage is to be quoted according to 
the American system. Both systems are here compared: 

The United States normal, which is also the trial displacement, is de- 
fined as: The vessel complete, ready for service in every respect, with 
water in boilers and machinery at steaming level, with full supply of am- 
munition and two thirds the rated full supply of fuel, reserve feed water 
and stores. 

The British “legend” displacement, which is always given in the tables 
of data and is believed to be a trial or normal displacement, includes: 
full supply of ammunition, and a “legend” quantity of stores, which is not 
full capacity, but whether or not a constant proportion of full capacity is 
used for vessels is not known. The fuel carried is an arbitrary amount, 
which is usually materially less than the amount included in the normal 
displacement of a United States vessel of similar type and size. No reserve 
feed water is included in the legend displacement. 

A careful perusal shows that the British system tends to give a lighter 
rating than the American, estimated by experts as averaging about four 
per cent. In other words, were the British and Japanese capital ships 
measured by the American system, they would be on an average of four 
per cent heavier than shown for them on the tables which are a part of the 
Treaty. Hence, not taking into consideration the increased tonnage now 
given some five British capital ships by addition of bulges or blisters and 
other permissible changes, the retained capital ship tonnage on page 198 
is actually 578,508 instead of 558,950 after adding four per cent increase 
for all ships but the Nelson and the Rodney. Similarly, on page 199, the 
actual total tonnage of Japan is 310,668 instead of 301,320 after adding four 
per cent increase for all but the Mutsu and the Nagato. 
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Tactical Employment of Naval Aircraft 
(See page 341, March, 1924, PRocEEDINGS) 


LieuTeENANT F. W. Weap, U. S. Navy.—The following comment on 
Lieutenant Commander H. B. Grow’s article “Tactical Employment of 
Naval Aircraft,” which appeared in Vol. 50 No. 3 of the ProceepiNcs is 
forwarded for your consideration. 

‘The employment of aircraft in conjunction with operations of the fleet 
cannot be based upon past experience. While it is true that during the 
late war aircraft were utilized to a limited extent with surface units, their 
full value was not even approximated and their functions, in accordance 
with present plans, were not even thought of. War games and problems 
which have been played to date, while excellent in their way, have not 
been designed to reflect the use of various types of aircraft squadrons in a 
major operation of the fleet. We can, by trial and error, by forethought 
and consideration, reach logical conclusions and solutions for many, if not 
all situations. Lieutenant Commander Grow’s article is particularly 
timely. We have aircraft units with the fleet now, and although they may 
not yet be one hundred per cent effective, we should also have a definite 
plan for their utilization under any conditions which may occur. The 
effectiveness of aircraft with the fleet is bound to increase. 

With two opposing fleets cruising at sea it would seem probable that 
the first aircraft contact would occur while the main bodies are several 
hundred miles apart and as a result of scouting or torpedo or bombing 
attack. 

The logical use of the various types may be summarized as follows: 


(a) Fighters 
1. Protective escort with all other types (limited because of short 
fighter radius). 
2. Clearing the air of enemy aircraft. 
3. Defensive screening. 


(b) Spotters 
1. To take station in time to send information and to spot opening 
salvos at extreme range (indirect fire). 


(c) Torpedo and Bombing Planes 
1. For attack while fleets are several hundred miles apart and 
before the enemy will reasonably establish strong fighting 
patrols over his main body. 
2. Attack during the approach. 
3. Attack during action. 


(d) Scouts : 
1. Locating the enemy fleet at the radius circle of the scouting 
aircraft from our main hody. 
2. Observing the enemy by continuous or intermittent reconnais- 
sance from the moment of location until spotters take action. 
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It is desirable that a defensive patrol of fighters be maintained over 
a main body from daylight till dark whenever within aircraft radiys of 
an enemy fleet, in order to prevent surprise torpedo or bombing attack 
Other fighters must be ready to augment this patrol promptly when enemy 
aircraft are sighted. 

Fighting plane escorts accompanying scouts, spotters or torpedo and 
bombing planes should consist of two flights: (a) one to precede the task 
flight in order to encounter and defeat any enemy defensive patrols; (b) 
one to closely accompany the task flight. They should be sufficiently close 
together that (a) the encounter between the leading flight and the enemy 
patrol is taking place when the remainder of the group arrives on station 
or at the attacking position and (b) so that other enemy aircraft have had 
the minimum time in which to take the air after the leading flight has 
been sighted. Such protection is limited to areas within the radius of 
the fighters. 

When escorting, fighters must advance to attack any enemy fighters 
encountered in order to give the aircraft they are escorting opportunity to 
carry out their. mission to the last possible moment. 

When enemy patrols are known to exist sufficient fighters should be 
sent out to insure their destruction prior to sending out other aircraft. 

When enemy patrols do not exist our fighters should be reserved 
for escorting duty, except that the defensive patrol should be maintained 
at normal strength. 

A similar defensive patrol should form a part of the screen. 

Just prior to the beginning of the approach, the defensive patrol should 
be increased and maintained to the greatest possible strength, consider- 
ing the fuel capacity and time required to refuel the fighters and the 
requirements for escorting other units. 

The best opportunity for torpedo or bomb attack is at night. If a 
day attack is contemplated while fleets are several hundred miles apart, it 
should be well supported by fighters, if within their radius, and should 
be the first indication to the enemy that our aircraft are in the vicinity. 
Surprise is essential and we may possibly reach the objective before the 
enemy has establishd any patrol whatsoever. 

Torpedo or bomb attack during the approach and in action is exactly 
similar from a tactical standpoint to the use of destroyers. If the carriers 
are, say fifty miles in the rear of our line, such attacks have an excellent 
opportunity of forming and striking before they are detected even though 
our fighting planes have been defeated and the enemy has control of the aif. 

Scouts will normally act singly or in pairs as sufficient members will 
probably not be available to cover the required area with larger flights. 
Owing to their short radius it will be impracticable to have fighters 
accompany scouts. Scouts must, therefore, rely primarily upon conceal- 
ment for defense and it is probable that units making close contact with 
the enemy will be shot down by enemy fighters soon thereafter. 

Any commander-in-chief will be limited in using aircraft by the num- 
ber of various types he has available. It is improbable that the situation 
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will ever be ideal. The means of carrying aircraft available, i. e., 
carriers, catapults, etc. will also decidedly influence their disposition. 

Torpedo and bombing planes may also be fitted with removable tanks 
for scouting. They obviously cannot be used for both purposes at the 
same time. Scouts may carry a few light or medium sized bombs. . 

It would appear that enemy aircraft carriers are particularly desirable 
targets and hence we should not only endeavor to eliminate enemy carriers 
as soon as practicable but we must also protect our own carriers against 
aircraft and submarines as closely as possible. 

From a consideration of the above it would appear that 


(a) Cruising. 
(1) Scouts and torpedo and bombing planes with their fighter 
escorts should be with the advance screen. ° 
(2) Spotters and their fighter escorts should be with the surface 
units for which they spot. 
(3) Other fighters should be divided between the advance screen 
and the main body. 


‘(b) During the approach, and during action. 

(1) Scouts maintain observation until spotters take station; may 
then be retired or utilized for anti-submarine screen with 
main body. 

(2) Torpedo and bombing planes and their scouts in rear of 
main body, On carrier. 

(3) Spotters and their scouts with units for which they spot. 

(4) Fighters. (a) Escorts with units to which they are assigned. 
(b) Others on patrol in the air with due regard to refueling. 
If possible a patrol should be maintained over our carriers 
in addition to that over the main body. 


Gas and aircraft smoke screen tactics have not been considered in 


_ this comment. 


It is realized that the above deals only with the fleet at sea and that 
perhaps it is a rather definite setting. down of methods which have not 
the confirmation of past experience, and hence is open to considerable 
argument. 

It is believed that the following points made by Lieutenant Commander 
Grow are worthy of particular note: 


(a) Conservation of fleet aircraft when fleet is at base. Operation of 
district craft. 

(b) Use of torpedo and bombing planes for finishing off disabled vessels. 

(c) Facility with which aircraft may scout and observe without detec- 
tion, ; 

(d) Desirability of early attack on enemy carriers. 

(e) Possible development of aircraft gas and smoke screen tactics. 

If unable to sink enemy carriers our fighters can pick off enemy aircraft 

as launched if we control the air. 
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Costs in Navy Yards 
(See page 424, March, 1924, PRoceEDINGs) 


Witt1aM G. Groesseck.---The article by Captain George H. Rock, (CC) 
U. S. Navy, “Costs in Navy Yards,” is a plausible presentation of what 
is really a very dangerous doctrine. 


Without going into the detail of his discussion, his argument seems 
to be that as work for the Navy is now slack, the Government should 
devote its entire attention to maintaining the navy yards. To do this, 
he admits that it will be necessary to sacrifice the private shipyards; but he 
considers that the maintenance of the navy yards is of paramount im. 
portance. Such a conclusion cannot be allowed to pass without comment. 


Thé real question at issue is, briefly, whether or not the private ship- 
building industry of the United States is worth preserving, not necessarily 
from a navy point of view but form a national point of view. 


We all know that in the '80’s and 'oo’s of the last century the art of 
shipbuilding was at a very low ebb in this country. The torch, if burning 
at all, was burning very dimly. There were very few skilled executives 
in the shipbuilding business, very few shipyards, and necessarily but few 
mechanics competent to build ships. 

The renaissance of shipbuilding in the United States was undoubtedly 
due to the rebuilding of the Navy, as we had no Merchant Marine worthy 
of the name. But if the industry was indebted to the Navy during these 
and subsequent years for the breath of life, undoubtedly the Navy was, 
and is, indebted to the private yards for the technical skill and business 
ability they brought to their task. Also, and as a minor point, the Navy 
got its ships built at less than a fair cost, while the ship yards were taking 
business to keep them going. 

A revival of the Merchant Marine at this time would have accomplished 
the same purpose if we had had one, but we did not make such a 
revival possible. Let us examine briefly the consequence of our neglect of 
this important feature in our national life. 

The most serious attempt made to revive the Merchant Marine was 
during the McKinley régime, when the subsidy bill sponsored by Senator 
Hanna narrowly missed becoming a law. The writer has not the data 
at hand but recollects that the amount of subsidy to be paid could not 
exceed ten million per year. 

No reasonable man can doubt that if this bill had passed, the late 
war would have found us, instead of absolutely lacking in a proper quota 
of naval auxiliaries, with a well developed merchant fleet ready for the 
nation’s service. Instead of a few yards employing a few thousand men, 
we would have had a well organized shipbuilding industry, with many 
men. The subsidy would have cost us as a nation probably not over 150 
millions. It is not beyond the. bounds of reason to believe that we might 
even have been able to get through the war years with a very small and 
unimportant amount of expansion. 
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Contrast this with the wild orgy of war shipbuilding that our negligence 
imposed upon us. Compare the cost of our war shipping, 3,400 million 
dollars, with the cost of the subsidy. Compare our very amateurish output 
as a whole with the well balanced and well built merchant fleet we 
might have had. Can there be any answer but one to the question whether 
or not it is now necessary to preserve such private yards as are still left? 
Do we want to repeat this mess again in our next time of stress? Have 
we learned nothing by experience? 

If the past is any criterion by which the future may be judged, we 
may count on another war—we all hope not soon, but from present 
indications it would appear that we are getting ready to enter it in 
exactly the same condition as we were in 1914; that is, with few ship- 
yards or shipbuilders, and with a mediocre merchant fleet to supplement 
what is left of the Navy. 

We have wisely or unwisely arranged that our battle fleet cannot be 
expanded, and we show no signs of seriously undertaking to make good 
the deficiencies with which the disarmament treaties saddled our naval 
forces. There is no evidence that our Government will follow the wise 
policy of the European Governments as a whole in aiding the construction 
of merchant auxiliaries for the Navy. Even with all the navy work 
probable over the next few years earmarked for private yards (at cut 
throat prices, of course) it is difficult to see how all of the present 
private yards can survive. 

Granting that we as Americans need a Navy and a Merchant Marine 
(we cannot have one without the other) this is no time to talk of foster- 
ing government shipbuilding establishments at the expense of the industry. 

Both the commercial building and repair yards, therefore, will need all 
the support they can possibly get from the Government over the next 
few years. This is no time to put government work into navy yards to 
facilitate their administration. No doubt the work could be done, and 
would be well done, by the navy yards, but the result will be that when 
next the country needs private help in its marine service, naval and com- 
mercial, it will have to pay enormously for it, as before, with equally 
unsatisfactory results. 


Wolverine née Michigan 
(See page 597, April, 1924, PRocEEDINGSs) 

LirvTENANT JoHN P. Smart, U. S. N. R. F.—I have read with great 
interest and pleasure the article in the April Institute Proceepincs in re 
the Wolverine. It brings back many happy recollections of a time to which 
the expression---“Them was the good old days’—might be fitted. Com- 
mander Hayward’s name conjures up the happy acquaintance with his 
daughters and their living at the old Ellsworth House. 

The old ship was never so beautiful as when she had the bronze 
howitzers on her quarter deck and forward. The names of Leutze, Reese, 
Mudd, Manney, Baldwin, Gridley, and Gravatt, also Borthwick, conjure 
up many heroes of my early youth. I remember, too, the old cabin cook, 
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John Dade, and the old steward, Thompson, who were on the ship for 
sO many years. ‘ 

The late Colonel Louis J. Magill, of the Marine Corps, and J spent 
a great deal of our time in and around the old Michigan when we were 
boys, some forty years ago. Many is the titbit that we received from old 
John. I remember on one occasion asking him why he always boiled 
the eggs so hard, and wondered if the captain didn’t like soft boiled eggs, 
and he explained to me that if they were boiled soft they spread all over 
the plate and made too much trouble when he washed the dishes. 

The information as to the birthplace of the Michigan on fresh water 
is wrong as she was set up and launched at the foot of French Street jn 
Erie. One of the traditions around Erie is the wonder which consumed 
the old settlers, who, when they came down to see her launched, expected 
to see her sink, but she stuck on the ways and launched herself during the 
night with the change of the wind. It was believed then that it was the 
work of the devil which kept her afloat, for they argued naively that iron 
would sink,—she was iron, therefore she ought to sink. 

The old ship probably has made her last cruise as she met with serious 
disaster when off Rogers City in Lake Huron last summer. Due to ex- 
treme age, the port connecting rod had become crystallized and broke off 
just abaft the crank when the piston was at the top of the cylinder, 
It happened just at the right time for the piston to get a shot of steam, 
which drove that mass of iron down through the cylinder and out the 
after end with disastrous results. I happened to have the bridgé at the 
time and it seemed to me that there had been an earthquake for a minute, 
but we managed to clear away what wreckage there was to be cleared, 
fastened down the valves on that engine, and came home to Erie on one 
side. We have been unable to get the Department to do anything with her 
so far. We are trying to get her converted into a floating armory and 
to get a new ship for Naval Reserve training. We hope to accomplish 
this this summer. She is still a wonderful old ship and anybody who has 
had to live with her is in love with her. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
The Navy Estimates 


The Engineer, 21 March, 1924.—In the House of Commons the debate 
on the navy estimate for the coming financial year afforded the govern- 
ment an opporiunity of making clear its attitude toward naval defense. 
Taking into consideration the utterances of the Prime Minister and other 
members of his cabinet before they were charged with the grave responsi- 
bility of office, we are bound to say that their treatment of this vital 
problem exhibits a statesmanlike grasp of realities. As soon as it became 
evident that Labor was to assume the reins of government, many people 
took it for granted that the fighting services were doomed to undergo a 
process of undiscriminating retrenchment which would sap their efficiency 
and render‘them powerless to perform their functions. So far, at any 
tate, this anticipation has not been fulfilled. While, on the one hand, the 
amy estimates for 1924-25 show a reduction of about £7,000,000, and the 
navy estimates are down by £2,200,000, as compared with expenditure in 
the current year, a substantial increase in the financial provision for air 
armaments has been approved. Clearly, therefore, our present political 
tulers appreciate the necessity of maintaining adequate defenses so long 
as other nations pin their faith to armaments as the last resort of diplomacy. 

But when we turn to the navy estimates, we find them open to criticism 
on two major points: they provide for only a part of the new construction 
which the Admiralty deems essential, and they ignore the project of de- 
veloping Singapore into a modern fleet base. The shipbuilding program 
adopted by the late government has been grievously mutilated. Instead 
of the twenty vessels it was proposed to lay down in the new fiscal year, 
no more than seven are authorized: viz., five cruisers and two destroyers. 
Three cruisers, three submarines, an aircraft carrier, a minelayer, three 
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gunboats, and two depot ships have been dropped, for no reason that 
appeared in the course of the debate. These ships were part of a replace. 
ment program drawn up by the Admiralty as the minimum required to 
keep the British Navy abreast of foreign progress. No attempt is made 
either by the Prime Minister or the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty to dispute the figures of relative strength upon which this 
construction plan was based. On the contrary, the statistics as to the 
present standing of our cruiser and auxiliary establishment, given by Mr 
Ammon were, if anything, more disquieting than those previously furnished 
by Mr. Amery. Of effective ocean-going cruisers, on which the safety of 
our seaborne trade would largely depend in time of war, we possess no 
more than half a dozen. “Practically all the remainder,” says Mr. Ammon, 
“were built during the war for work in the North Sea; eighteen of them 
have a small tonnage and low endurance, and are unsuitable for operations 
on the long ocean-trade routes.” Furthermore, it is officially admitted that 
by the time the five new cruisers are completed, eleven to sixteen .of 
those now in commission will have been scrapped or relegated to the 
reserve. In these circumstances it is difficult to appreciate the reasons 
which have led the government to drop three of the proposed cruisers, 
Our shortage of submarines, though less obvious to the general public, is 
well known to the naval student. Submarines of the deep-sea type have 


.a well-defined and most important part to play in the British naval 


strategy of tomorrow, both for defense and offense. For example, they 
constitute an indispensable element in the protection of commerce, to say 
nothing of their undisputed value for reconnaissance and fleet scouting 
purposes. While large programs of submarine construction are maturing 
abroad, we have built only one such vessel since the war. If the present 
government is still in office a year or two hence it will find itself com- 
pelled, by the inexorable march of events, to make good the deficiencies 
of the current program by undertaking new construction on a scale likely 
to shock the economists. But meanwhile we are losing precious time, and 
our relative position vis-a-vis the other maritime Powers will deteriorate 
accordingly, producing inevitable reactions in the sphere of foreign policy. 

We are glad to see that neither the Prime Minister nor Mr. Ammon 
spoke of the Singapore scheme as having been “abandoned.” They have 
simply decided not to go on with it, which means that the question is 
left open for fresh consideration by those who succeed them. In our view 
this great strategic project will be revived and duly carried into execu- 
tion in the not too distant future. The practical arguments in favor of it 
aie unassailable. Without docking accommodations the British main fleet 
would be unable to operate in war in the Indian Ocean or the Pacific, 
where we have imperiul interests of the first magnitude. Supposing some 
grave emergency arose in Eastern or Far Eastern waters, demanding 
the presence of our most powerful fighting ships, and the Admiralty 
refused to send them there—as it would be justified in doing—on the 
ground that essential facilities for their maintenance on a war footing were 
not available. It is easy to imagine the popular clamor that would make 
itself heard. In the end, the ships would probably have to go, and if 
a great disaster resulted the odium would fall on the Admiralty. We 
could wish that the Prime Minister, in announcing this very serious deci- 
sion, had made it plain that the Sea Lords were absolved of all responst- 
bility. He did imply, however, that their advice, which was necessarily 
confined to the strategical aspect of the question, had not been followed. 
In our judgment the Singapore issue has all along been obséured by a 
cloud of irrelevant verbiage. It is perfectly clear that some of the critics 
have not gone to the trouble of exploring the elementary facts of the 
case. The Prime Minister did well to remind them that Singapore, so far 


from being a purely commercial harbor which it is now proposed to ° 
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adapt to naval use, has, in fact, been an important fleet base for many 

rs past—ever since 1882. More than this, its naval facilities were 
steadily developed up to a comparatively recent date, and but for an 
unforeseen increase in the lateral dimension of our capital ships, the docks 
and other harbor works at this Eastern base would even now be adequate 
for all naval requirements. There is irony in the reflection that this con- 
troversy, which has soared into the realm of high policy, and even into 
the rarified atmosphere of idealism, originated in the first instance with 
the fitting of anti-torpedo bulges to certain units of the battle fleet. If 
our battleships were not fitted with such bulges there would have been no 
occasion to enlarge the existing docks at Singapore, one of which—the 
King’s Dock in Keppel Harbor—was expressly designed to accommodate 
men-of-war of the greatest dimensions. With a length of 873 feet a 
width of 100 feet and a depth of 34 feet, it was accessible to every capital 
ship in the Royal Navy, save only the Hood, previous to the addition of 
bulges to the Royal Sovereign class; but this improvement, by adding 
some fourteen feet to the original beam of the ships, has rendered the 
King’s Dock useless for the purpose for which it was built. The dock 
might, perhaps, have been enlarged, or, alternatively, one of the ex-German 
floating docks would have been sent out to Singapore. In either case 
it is doubtful whether any serious criticism would have been encountered. 
We hear much of the uses of advertisement, but the unfortunate decision 
in regard to Singapore seems to be largely the result of uninstructed pub- 
icity. We look forward with confidence to its reversal at a future date, 
when the peculiar strategic value of this Eastern base is better understood, 


‘and when, above all, the Dominions have been able to press home the 


arguments which lead to regard the development of Singapore as a 
measure that is indispensable to their security. Turning to other features 
in the estimates, it is satisfactory to find that we are getting back to the 
one-Power standard in naval personnel. Provision is made for a total of 
100,500 officers, men, and boys, involving an addition of 1,000. This will 
still leave the navy short of two or three thousand of the number required 
to man its effective ships, including the new battleships and cruisers. To 
achieve parity with the United States it would be necessary to make a much 
larger addition to the establishment; but it must be borne in mind that a 
far greater proportion of our personnel consists of long-service men, and, 
further, that the Royal Marines form a body trained for service on board 
ship—a duty for which only a small proportion of the United States 
Marine Corps is available. 


A general survey of the present naval position justifies the conclusion 
that the British Fleet, in man power and in material, is strong enough to 
cope with any emergency likely to occur within the discernible future. It 
is the task of the Cabinet Committee, recently appointed by the govern- 
ment, to consider the question of replacing worn-out and obsolete units 
of the fleet, and provided the government adopts the recommendations of 

is body a steady, if limited, volume of new construction should be 
assured. A further momentous question concerns the building up of oil 
fuel reserves at home and oversea ports, without which the fleet would 
suffer from restricted mobility and be incapable of defending the interests 
of the Empire in distant waters. The navy is now absolutely committed 
to oil fuel, its only coal-burning vessels being a few of the older battle- 
ships and certain auxiliaries. A generation since our fleet enjoyed, in war 
fo less than in peace, a freedom of movément denied to the ships of other 
ffavies. It was the result of the far-sighted policy which had established 
fortified coaling stations along the great sea highways. It is the task 
of our modern administrators to create a similar chain of oil fuel bases, 
and to see that they are properly defended. Money spent in that way 
may not produce such a spectacular return as new ships, but it is no less 
asound investment from the point of view of national and imperial defense. 
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World’s Largest Floating Dock 


Naval and Military Record, 12 March, 1924.—The huge floating dock for 
Southampton, building at the Walker shipyard of Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Whitworth, and Company, is reported to be approaching completion and 
may be ready for delivery next month. It will be the largest structure of 
its kind in the world and quite dwarf the monster floating docks which 
were confiscated from Germany after the war. While each of these had 
an overall length of about 700 feet and a lift of 40,000 tons, the South- 
ampton dock is 960 feet in length and has a lifting capacity of 60,000 tons, 
It is of the double-sided, self-docking sectional box type, and consists of 
pontoon and two parallel walls divided transversely into seven sections, 
When in position at Southampton it will be moored by four steel booms, 
110 feet long, hinged at one end to the dock and at the other extremity to 
four dolphins of reinforced concrete. 

Fourteen motor-driven centrifugal pumps are provided for pumping 
out the 80,000 tons of water necessary to submerge the dock, a process 
that will take about four hours. The dock has been under construction 
since November 22, 1922. Mr. Eyres-Monsell stated in Parliament last 
April that when this dock was completed we should possess three floating 
docks capable of taking the Hood, the other two being the ex-German 
structures mentioned above. It was added that all these docks could be 
passed through the Suez Canal. The rumor that one is to be sent out to 
Singapore and another to Malta has not been confirmed. 


A One-Sided Naval Holiday 


Naval and Military Record, 12 March, 1924.—The introduction of a 
cruiser program for the British Navy has prompted The Daily News to 
examine the shipbuilding activities of other Powers during the postwar 
period, The result is startling enough. In this country only two battle- 
ships, one cruiser-minelayer, and one submarine have been laid down since 
November, 1918. Elsewhere, however, there has been a great deal of 
construction as will be seen from the following résumé: 

United States: Dating from the end of the war, the United States 
has built two battleships, ten light cruisers, seventy destroyers, twenty- 
seven submarines, and three aircraft carriers—all these vessels having been 
commenced subsequent to the Armistice. 

Japan: Within the same period there have been built or ordered for 
the Japanese Navy twenty light cruisers, seventy destroyers, at least fifty 
submarines, and two aircraft carriers. 

France: Since the war France has laid down or voted the following 
new ships: nine light cruisers, fifty-seven destroyers, and fifty-one sub- 
marines. 

“The whole of this new foreign tonnage,” adds our contemporary, “is 
of the latest design, embodying experience gained in the war. Leaving 
our battleships, we find that the postwar building schemes of the three 
great Powers in question provide in the aggregate for thirty-nine crutsers, 
200 destroyers, 128 submarines, and four aircraft carriers, a grand t 
of 371 fighting ships, while Great Britain has built only two ships.” 

These figures have been checked and found correct. They emphasize the 
completeness of the “naval holiday’ which Great Britain has observed 
since the war while other Powers have proceeded on the principle of 
“construction as usual.” America’s large quota of postwar tonnage 1s 
due to the fact that she did not follow the example set by this country 
in cancelling most of the warship contracts which were uncompleted at 
the date of the Armistice. On the contrary, long after the war was over, 
she went on laying down destroyers and submarines which had been voted 
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under the war emergency programs. That, of course, was entirely her 
own affair, but the fact deserves to be placed on record, especially when we 
fnd American papers charging this country with having set the pace in 
after-war “auxiliary” construction. 

Another point to be borne in mind is that the big cruiser and submarine 
programs now maturing abroad would probably not have been evolved 
but for the failure of the Washington Conference to outlaw submarine 
warfare. That was the proposal strongly urged by the British delegates. 
With the support of the United States it would have stood a fair chance 
of being accepted by the other Powers; but American naval experts 
resisted it, and in view of this opposition it had to be dropped. With 
U-boat warfare absolutely abolished there would have been no occasion 
for that multiplication of cruisers, destroyers, and submarines which has 
been a marked feature of foreign naval policy since the conference, and 
which, as American naval men complain, has brought about a decline in 
the relative strength of their own fleet. 


Cruiser Types 


Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette, 15 March, 1924.—The time has 
arrived when reclassification of the light cruisers of the navy is necessary. 
In our last issue there will have been noted a significant table of the relative 
strength in this class of vessel of Great Britain, Japan, France, and the 
United States. The official figures therein given show that, in vessels 
less than twelve years old, the British Empire had at the end of last 
month forty-six, as compared with twenty-seven for the other three Powers 
put together. If numbers alone mattered, there is clearly no case here 
for laying down any more cruisers for some years to come. Unfortunately, 
many people who have not the time and opportunity to study the under- 
lying facts may arrive at such a conclusion. Those who are able to 
analyze the figures, however, will find that a very different state of things 
is discovered than that which appears on the surface. 

When the present method of classifying the vessels of the -fleet was 
adopted in 1913, the idea was to simplify matters, because with the com- 
ing of the “Dreadnaught” era the construction of warships had crystallized, 
as it were, into certain well-defined types which did not fit well into the 
older catagories. The building of “armored cruisers,” “protected cruisers” 
(first, second and third classes), and of “scouts,” had ceased, and instead 
there had come into being the battle cruiser, the unarmored cruiser 
(represented by the Boadicea class), and the light armored cruiser (repre- 
sented by the Arethusa class). It was quite a good move at the time to 
classify all first-class protected cruisers and armored cruisers as “cruisers” ; 
and all the rest as “light cruisers.” But today, the light cruisers have not 
only multiplied and considerably developed in design, but they possess 
a relatively greater importance in the navy than could have been thought 
of in 1913. 

Thus it comes about that although the vessels in the building yards 
have changed from the Arethusa, of 3,500 tons and a pair of 6-inch 
guns, to the Frobisher, of 9,750 tons, armed with seven 7.5-inch guns, 
both are classed as light cruisers. The Washington Conference fixed the 
tonnage limit for such vessels at 10,000, but it will be found that of the 
forty-six British vessels, only twelve are over 5,000 tons, and only two are 
over 8,000 tons. It would seem essential that a line should be drawn at, 
say, 7,000 tons, and vessels above this size listed as cruisers, those below it 
continuing to be known as light cruisers. The fact that the new ships 
about to be ordered are in replacement of the County class, which were 
officially known as cruisers, in an additional argument for making this 
change in the interests of clearness and accuracy. 
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Another Washington Conference? 


Naval and Military Record, 2 April, 1924.—The adoption by the House 
of Representatives of the Naval Appropriation Bill was made the ocea. 
sion of a request to President Coolidge to call a new international cop. 
ference for a further limitation of armaments. The specific suggestion 
is that the Powers be asked to agree to a restriction. in submarine and 
aeroplane construction and to the building of cruisers of over ten thousand 
tons. As no country is at present building cruisers of ten thousand tons, 
and as probably none contemplates exceeding this displacement, the ref. 
erence seems rather irrelevant. In view of the virtual fiasco of the recent 
Rome Conference, convened by the League of Nations, the President may 


well demur to taking this proposed step, openly in sympathy with it as he 


is known to be. 

That our own government would give a favorable reception to a formal 
invitation from the United States is more than likely. It would then re. 
main to be seen how far the present minority government can carry the 
opinion of the House on the vital subject of naval armaments. France, it 
may be confidently assumed, would sturdily oppose any such proposals. 
She is not going to voluntarily sacrifice the supremacy she has attained 
in the air, and submarine construction is the salient feature of her current 
naval policy. 

The probable attitude of Japan toward this American suggestion to ex- 


tend the restrictions imposed by the Washington Conference is less easy to’ 


divine. At the present time she has under construction more destroyers 
and submarines than any other two great naval Powers. How far the 


_abandonment by the British Government of the Singapore scheme is likely 


to modify her current policy can only be a matter of conjecture for some 
time to come. 

We have no clear conception of the directing influence at the back of 
her present activity in warship construction. While it is not unreasonable 
to regard it as a response to the prospect of a considerable expansion of 
British naval strength in the Far East, as implied by the Singapore project, 
there is no political ground for assuming such competition. On the whole, 
we do not anticipate any particular enthusiasm for the American proposal— 
if it takes definite shape—on the part of Japan. Probably the only con- 
dition under which she would prove acquiescent would be in an assurance 
of a greater relative reduction in the measure of American sea power 
than of her own. 


Zeebrugge Base Sought By British 


Philadelphia Public Ledger—Brussels, March 30.—(By Wireless.)— 
Due to the campaign started by the Belgian Maritime League, the trans- 
ference of Belgium’s military port from Antwerp to Zeebrugge is fore- 
seen—a procedure which England opposes and which, if accomplished, 
threatens to chill the friendly relations between the two countries. 

The Belgian Admiralty recently made Zeebrugge a torpedo base and 
public opinion is strongly behind the government’s plan to restore the 
elaborate system of land fortifications in its environs which the Germans 
constructed during the war. This is said to run counter to Great Britain's 
wishes, as she wants to install herself there in order to control her own 
ports. 

During the latter years of the war the Zeebrugge defenses were cap- 
tured by the Belgians. Although urged by the British Government to 
destroy the fortifications and let the German torpedo fleet rust, the Bel- 
gian Minister of National Defense referred the decision to the Belgian 
general staff, with the result that four large and four small German tor- 
pedo boats were reconditioned. 
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These were especially built by the enemy in 1918 for navigating the 
shallow waters of the Belgian Coast. Such ships, supported by land 
batteries, controlled a zone of more than three times that embraced by 
Belgian territorial waters. Had the Germans taken the defensive they 
could have wrought enormous damage, as pointed out by Sir Reginald 
Bason, former commander of the British fleet stationed at Calais, in his 
book on the Dover sea patrol. 

In the opinion of Belgian experts, Antwerp is unsuitable for a military 

, being easily blockaded, while there is every advantage in favor of 
Zeebrugge, especially if the enemy came from the east. 


France and England Compete In Armament 


By Hector C. Bywater, Baltimore Sun, 29 March, 1924.—That a British 
Labor Government, within a few weeks of taking office, should be legis- 
lating for the construction of warships and a large expansion of the air 
force is a fact of profound significance. 

Mr. MacDonald and many of his colleagues in the cabinet had previously 
been noted for their uncompromising hostility to the si vis pacem, para 
bellum doctrine. In numberless speeches and articles they had denounced 
armaments as a direct incentive to war. During the last parliamentary 
election practically every Labor candidate came forward as a champion of 
disarmament. 

It was, therefore, assumed as a matter of course that the advent of a 
Labor Government would be followed by a drastic curtailment of all the 
fighting services. 

But it is always the unexpected that happens. The service estimates for 
1924-25, just published, amount in sum to 114,000,000 sterling, a cut of only 
§000,000, as compared with expenditure in 1923-24. The army budget has 
been reduced from 52,000,000 to 45,000,000; the navy estimates from 
58,000,000 to 55,500,000 while credits for the air force have been raised 
from 12,000,000 to 14,000,000. Moreover, the saving in navy and army 
expenditure is to be effected more by economies in administration and 
works than by retrenching man-power or war material. 

There is apparently, to be no appreciable reduction either in the com- 
batant strength of the army, the active personnel of the navy or the size 
of the commissioned fleet. But it is chiefly in respect of air armament 
that Premier MacDonald has confounded the prophets. The increase in 
this budget means that the program of the Baldwin Government, which 
aimed at the eventual attainment of a one-Power standard of air force 
vis-A-vis France, has been adopted by our new political rulers. 

To the general public this decision comes as an agreeable surprise. There 
ig One issue on which, as the event has proved, all parties and all classes 
are more or less united—that England must not lie exposed to devastating 
attack by the bombing planes of a Continental neighbor, however amicable 
and free from friction her relations with that neighbor may be at a given 
moment. 

That England’s weakness in the air has been a factor in the postwar 
ofientation of European policies is a belief very widely held. Her present 
position in regard to national defense has been concisely summarized by 
General P. R. C. Groves, a leading authority on air power, in the following 
sentences : 

I. We recognize that force still dominates, the world, hence our ex- 
penditure on armaments, which amounted in 1923 to about £140,000,000; 
yet, we are defenseless against the swiftest and most crushing form. of 
attack which science has yet devised. 

2. We recognize that persuasiveness in diplomacy marches hand in 
hand with reliavce on and adequacy in defense, yet, although we still 
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possess the strongest navy in Europe, few will dissent from the Timey 
recent statement that “it may be doubted whether English influence in the 
councils of Europe was ever less.” 

It is not that France has ever openly menaced England with her great 
fleet of bombing planes. Her ministers, indeed, profess to regard as an 
insult the suggestion that the consciousness of this overwhelming sy. 
periority in air power exercises the remotest influence on their attitude 
toward this country. 

But French journalists, and, for the matter of that, French soldiers, are 
less discreet. A year or two ago the general in command of French ord- 
nance casually mentioned in an interview that the super high-powered guns 
manufactured since the war could, if mounted at points on the French 
Coast, bring a large sector of Southern England, including London, under 
their fire. And one not infrequently finds the Paris journals hinting at , 
the diplomatic puissance of the French air fleet, which outnumbering the 
British by ten to one, could lay a considerable part of London in ruins in 
the course of a single night attack. 

Now, while the man-in-the-street knows little and cares less for abstract 
problems of strategy, he has a vivid recollection of the havoc, direct and 
indirect, wrought by two German weapons during the World War. The 
effect of German U-boat depredations on the national food supply was felt 
in every British household from Land’s End to John o’ Groats; further- 
more, a good fifth of the population heard German aircraft bombs ex- 
ploding in their vicinity, and saw, or heard from eye-witnesses, of the 
damage to life and property caused thereby. 

It is therefore but natural that any power which manifests a decided 
predilection for these two weapons should be viewed with suspicion by the 
British people. To the Continental nations the power of France is sym- 
bolized mainly by her standing army of 700,000 men; but it is on the French 
air fleet and the French submarine flotilla that British attention is riveted. 

What is the present position in this respect? Figures as to the effective 
strength of the French air force are rather conflicting, but there seems no 
reason to doubt that in first-line machines available for operations in 
Europe, France is at least seven times, and probably ten times, as strong 
as Great Britain. 

It is now proposed that the British home defense force be expanded to 
fifty squadrons, necessitating the formation of thirty-four new squadrons; 
but this scheme will not. be complete before 1928. The French independent 
air -force—that is, the force that could be employed for raids without 
taking machines from the army or navy—numbered 600 planes early this 
year, a total corresponding to that of the British home defense force when 
the new program matures some four years from now. 

But it remains to be seen whether France will remain idle while this 
country is trying to build up an air fleet of the same dimensions as her 
own. Having enjoyed aerial supremacy for the past four years, she may 
decide to retain it at all costs, in which case her extensive and highly de- 
veloped aircraft industry would enable her to outbuild all rivals. 

It is possible to draw a more precise comparison between the submarine 
fleets of France and Britain, as all essential statistics have been published. 
In a public document entitled “Particulars of British War Vessels,” issued 
by the Admiralty on January 1, 1923, fifty-nine submarines were listed as 
being in service at that time and eight under construction. 

As no other submarines have been laid down since then and one boat 
(L-24) was lost two months ago, the present British flotilla numbers, all 
told, sixty-six submarines. 

In the French section of Jane’s Fighting Ships, officially revised by the 
Ministry of Marine in Paris, sixty-nine submarines are shown as com- 
pleted or building. To these must be added the new boats authorized for 
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construction in the second half of the naval program passed by the French 
Parliament last year: viz., two submarine cruisers of 3,000 tons, seven 
mine-laying submarines of 600-1,300 tons and thirty submarines of 1,385 
tons—thirty-nine vessels in all. i ne 

Adding these to. the sixty-nine already built and building, we get a 

d total of 108 submarines, the last of which are due to be in service 
by 1931 at the latest. 

In view of the fact that Germany had only twenty-eight U-boats com- 
pleted in July, 1914, it is hardly a matter for astonishment that British 
opinion should be perturbed by the dimensions of this French submarine 
rogram, which would enable the French Navy, a few years hence to take 
the field with four times as many undersea boats as the German fleet pos- 
sessed on the outbreak of war. 

French writers always lay stress on the purely defensive character of 
these submarine preparations, which are designed, they affirm, to protect 
their coasts and their communications with the African colonies, these 
latter representing an important reservoir of man-power. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies on December 14, 1922, M. Leon 
Daudet asked what difference there was between an offensive and a de- 
fensive submarine, to which M. Briand replied that it was a question of 
range of action. “There is,” he added, “obviously a great difference be- 
tween a submarine for coast defense and a big cruiser.” 

It is equally obvious that a submarine with a range of action of 7,000 
miles has not been designed primarily with an eye to coast defense. Mr. 
J. B. Gautreau, the French naval expert, wrote in January that “the 
1,200-1,500 ton submersible (of the new program) will probably be the 
standard French underwater type for years to come,” with “7,000 miles 
radius of action, fuel and stores for a thirty-day cruise.” 

Now France has thirty-nine vessels of this type in service, building or 
authorized, a fact which suggests that coast defense is not the sole pre- 
occupation of her naval strategists. Another point borne in mind here 
is that France has not yet seen fit to ratify the resolutions appended to 
the Naval Limitation Treaty, which inhibit the use of submarines as com- 
merce destroyers. 

Confronted with this plain evidence of French activity in the develop- 
ment of aircraft and submarines, the very weapons to which Great Britain 
is most vulnerable, the Labor Government had to adopt one of two alter- 
natives. Had it ignored the growing strength of French armaments and 
neglected to take counter-measures, its critics would have been entitled to 
say that Labor was playing fast and loose with the safety of the nation— 
a line of attack which might have proved fatal to the future prospects of 
the party. 

' As it is, by choosing to follow the courageous and patriotic policy of 
preparedness, Mr. MacDonald has done much to silence his critics, and 
incidentally to prove that the Labor party, despite the declamations of its 
ultra-pacifist wing, is no less determined than Conservatives and Liberals 
to uphold the safety and honor of Britain against aggression from any 
quarter whatsoever. 


- 


FRANCE 
French Navy Mere Auxiliary to the Army 


By J. B. Gautreau in Naval and Military Record, 26 March, 1924.— 
In marked contrast with the position. of affairs in England, the navy is 
officially considered in France as the servant of the army, the latter being 
the “all in all” in our republic, that is vulnerable solely to hostile invasion 
and aerial bombardment, and that can only conquer by the superior weight 
of her army. These principles have just been affirmed in the course of the 
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army debate in the Chamber, Colonel Fabry stating that, for the Purpose 
of facing foreign aggression, the colored army (one million trained men 
on paper) must be reckoned as forming an integral part of France’s mil. 
tary forces, the problem of sea transportation being thus primarily an army 
affair, at least, so long as the German danger is the only one really count. 
ing for France. To become a factor, the colonial army requires the exist. 
ence of an efficient navy. 

The true relative worth of the French Navy is a subject on which 
erroneous ideas prevail in England. Statistics, even officially, have been 
published that give to French sea power an importance it is far from de 
serving for the immediate future at least. There is nothing more mis. 
leading than statistics that are not based on clear definition. Thus, Minister 
Delcassé, it will be remembered, produced on the eve of the war in the 
Paris Parliament statistics showing that the fighting ships of France were 
about equal to those of Germany in number by the simple process of weed. 
ing out from the list of capital ships anything labelled “cruiser” or “battle 
cruiser” and of relegating 28,000-ton mastodons of the Goeben-Derfflinger 
types to the rank of croiseurs cuirassés on a par with the 14,000-ton Quinet 
and the 10,000-ton Montcalm. The Chamber was reassured, being little 
aware that a Derfflinger (eight guns of twelve inches) would have made 
short work of any pre-Dreadnought battleship and would have been at 
least a match for an 18,000-ton Danton (four 12-inch and twelve 9.4-inch 
guns). 

Similarly, much too high a compliment was recently paid in the House 
of Commons to the French cruiser force when Mr. Ammon, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Admiralty, in answer to Viscount Curzon, stated that 
France possessed sixteen cruisers against forty-eight for Great Britain, 
twenty-nine for America, and twenty-eight for Japan, as is only too easy 
to demonstrate. 


What is a cruiser? It is a ship made for speed and fast enough to escape 
from the reach of rival battleships. If a ship, whatever the name given her 
on the naval list, is unequal to a performance of that sort, she is no cruiser, 
but a gunboat pure and simple that cannot safely be risked at sea, belonging 
to that category of vessels which that clear-sighted, matter-of-fact chief, 
Lord Fisher, discarded wholesale “as being fit neither to run nor to fight.” 
Now, such is exactly the positéon of all those so-called Frerich croiseurs 
légers or croiseurs cuirassés, if we compare them, or rather if we suppose 
them pitted against the great British Navy. Without taking into con- 
sideration the Hood, Renown, and Repulse, the fact is the French Navy, at 
the present moment, does not posses a single croiseur capable of giving the 
slip, on the high sea, to the five Queen Elisabeths of 25 knots. The five 
ex-Boche-Austrian scouts of 3,500 to 4,500 tons, that did up to 28 knots in 
their prime, have been firstly sabotés by the enemy, and afterwards mended, 
patched up, and modified in French arsenals, with the result that they feel 
more at ease under 25 knots than over; that is to say, they are outmatched 
by the British C, D, and E classes of cruisers for speed, and, moreover, 
they are excelled for gun power by earlier English cruisers of the Birming- 
ham class. In short, those five crotseurs légers are fit neither for scoutin 
nor for commerce destroyers. . 


As to croiseurs cuirassés, namely, Quinet, Rousseau, Renan, of 22 knots, 
Ferry, Hugo, Michelet, of 20 knots and a few Condés and Montcalms, of 
18 knots, contemporary to British cruisers of the Drake and Cressy classes, 
discarded years ago, they could hold their own in artillery contests with 
all existing light cruisers; but, unfortunately, they could not catch the 
slowest postwar cruisers, and could not escape from the reach of most, if 
not all, British battleships, and, for the purposes of modern warfare, are 
nothing but armored gunboats, extremely costly in upkeep and personnel 
relatively to the worth they represent; in fact, little more than make- 
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believe, at least for ocean warfare. Their retention in the service has for 
excuse the requirements of training pending the commissioning of the fast 
fight ships now completing, that will thus have crews ready for them. 

What are the ideal characteristics for modern light cruisers? First, a 
speed superior to that of all existing battle cruisers, that is, at least 34 
knots, together with sea-keeping power and a wide radius of action. Despite 
the weak armament of the Duguay-Trouins (8,000 tons, 116,000h.p., 35 
knots, eight guns of 155mil. in armored twin turrets), they will belong to 
the new generation of ocean greyhounds capable of escaping from a Hood 
or a Renown, and, with their radius of action of nearly 5,000 miles at 15 
knots, will be suitable for ocean warfare and for the maintenance of safe 
communications with the Colonies. 

Two tendencies are to be noted in the designs of standard 10,000-ton 
cruisers under Washington limitations. Fighting power is advocated by 
some, who see safety and economy in the reviving of the croiseur cuirassé 
in the shape of a modernized Condé. pretty well armored, mounting ten 
8-inch weapons (or even 12-inch quadruple turrets), and having a speed 
of 27 knots. Such a ship would have nothing to fear from battleships, and 
would be in a position of vantage to fight faster and inferiorly protected 
cruisers. Other experts, however, and more numerous, hold that the con- 
test of tomorrow is for speed, and they are strongly of opinion that a 
Power handicapped financially as France is, and at the same time obliged 
to look after the defense of a vast colonial empire in all parts of the world, 
needs to make up for inferior numbers by superior speed. Therefore, it 
is contended, French ingenicurs who allowed themselves to be outdistanced 
by English and also by American constructors in the matter of ship pro- 
pulsion must revive the traditions of Dupuy de Lome and anew take the 
lead in the study of motor power problems. Contrary to the contentions 
of Admirals Mahan and Daveluy, la vitesse est une arme, and, under the 
new conditions of warfare, to a greater extent than in the past. Besides, 
war lessons are conclusive on this point. Had the Germans had an all- 
round adyantage for speed, the exploits of the Goeben and Breslau would 
have been repeated in all parts; the Gneisenau and Scharnhorst, with their 
smaller auxiliaries, would have outrun the /nzincibles of Admiral Sturdee 
and continued their piftatical work on the high sea; Admiral Beatty could 
not have caught the Blucher at Dogger Bank, and the East Coast of Eng- 
land would have been exposed to continuous insults and bombardment. In 
any action of the last war in which we introduce the hypothesis of superior 
German speed we see that thereby the issues are changed, and that but for 
the speed supremacy of the British armada the Allied cause would have 
suffered disaster. 

In truth, the gentlemen of la Jeune Ecole now under the leadership of 
Commandant Benoit d’Azy find it hard to conceal their contempt for the 
shipbuilding programs of the Admiralty; and, however much they try, they 
fail to see how cruisers, in the case of a conflict with a stronger naval 
Power, can maintain safe communications with French colonies, and in 
this respect the sensational display of British superior might in the West- 
ern Mediterranean, between Toulon and Bizerta, has afforded them a novel 
and telling argument. Submarines and seaplanes, Commandant d’Azy 
contends, offer to the French Navy rational lines of expansion. 


French Navy Notes 


By J. B. Gautreau, Naval and Military Record, 2 April, 1924.—French 
opinion has been touched by the hearty manifestation of English naval 
sympathy over the conveyance of French war dead from English soil to 
France: the Great War vet ties our two nations. 

The Lamotte-Piquet, second cruiser of the program, has just been floated 
at Lorient, where she was laid down on January 17, 1923, in the 245-meters- 
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long covered dry dock (ordered by M. Delcassé and completed in 191), 
She is in an advanced stage, is shipping her eight boilers made in Indret 
(Nantes), and is due to be ready for her trials in January, 1y25, thus two 
months after her sister ship Duguay-Trouin, that is to hoist the pennant by 
the end of November next, and some three months in advance of the third 
and last ship of the series, that was commenced on August 10, 1923, at 
Brest and has been named Primauguet (after a hero of the first Franeo 
British naval fight off Brest). 

As already stated tne three cruisers have these characteristics: 8,000 tons 
normal displacement, 9,500 tons at full load; a length of 181 meters, and 
very fine lines; an armament of eight guns of 155mil. (fifty-five calibers) 
in twin axial turrets, plus anti-aerial guns, and twelve torpedo tubes of 
555mil, diameter, together with two light seaplanes, mines, and d 
charges; 100,000 nominal horsepower motors, calibrated to develop, if 
needed, 116,000h.p., that correspond to speeds of 34.5-36 knots; and oil 
fuel for a continuous cruise of 4,800 miles at 15 knots. : 

These new French croiseurs légers are, of course, depreciated on paper 
by the score of 10,000-ton standard Washington cruisers that are being 
ordered wholesale in England, America, and Italy and are to be ready in 
1927, that is two years after the Duguay-Trouins, but, when all points are 
considered in the light of the new conditions of warfare, that depreciation 
is not so great as is contended in some quarters, and better all-round 
cruiser worth is not easily attainable within a displacement of 8,000 tons, 
for some time to come at least. 

What is known of British and Italian cruiser designs confirms the op- 
timistic views that for many years to come the Duguay-Trouins will have 
to be reckoned with in the balance of cruiser power, which is to the credit 
of the Conseil Superieur that selected the design out of a series .of others 
offering. more heavy armament and less speed: viz., a 10,000-ton type 
mounting six 194mil. guns, but with a speed reduced to 32 knots, a 12,000 
ton type mounting six 9.4-inch guns (croiseur de combat), but with a speed 
of barely 30 knots. 

It was unanimously agreed by the High Committee that the new 
croiseurs légers must have points of superiority over all existing rivals in 
1922: viz., the British Raleichs, of 10,000 tons (seven 7.5-inch weapons and 
70,000 h.p.), made rather to fight than to run, and the U. S. Omaha, of 
7,500 tons (twelve guns of 6-inch and 90,000 h.p.), and the 7,800-ton British 
Effinghams (80,000 h.p.), intended for speed and sea-keeping power. And 
then intervened the question of economy, and the dislike of Paris Parlia- 
mentary men for large displacements which caused, amusingly enough, the 
word mastodonte to be applied to those 8,000-ton croiseurs rapides, pro- 
jected since 1918, and the design of which had, by successive jumps, gone 
from 4,500 tons (Salaun type) to 5,200 tons (Ronarch type), and then to 
8,000 tons (Grasset type), the price being kept down to a figure relatively 
moderate for these times: viz., 75 million francs, just above 9,000 francs 
per ton, which, by the way, is remarkably cheap when compared with the 
estimated cost of the new British and American cruisers. The pre-war 
situation, strange to note, is being reversed: France can build much more 
cheaply than English yards, and St. Nazaire Chantiers, for instance, have 
their hands full with foreign orders, partly as the unexpected result of 
anti-French maneuvers by foreign financial men bent on depreciating la 
monnaie Francaise. 

The discussion among those gentlemen of the Conseil Superieur was 
then very hot between the partisans of “puissance offensive” (gun-power) 
and those of Ja vitesse (speed). It was wisely represented that to give to 
an 8,o00-ton unit the gun-power of a British Raleigh of 10,000 tons the 
speed would have to be brought down to 26 knots, with the result that 


France would have three nondescript ships, ni chair ni poisson that could 
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catch no modern rivals and would fall an easy prey to the superior num- 
bers that might confront them, and this without mentioning existing 
battle criusers, that would “make a mouthful of them.” 

Mediocrity is the sure outcome of an ambitious and candid policy aiming 
at producing small ships fit for all jobs by the simple process of piling up 
in their limited hulls an equal proportion of gun-power, speed, and armor. 
Ships designed on those lines and presenting splendid value an paper, being 
ft for everything, will turn out in modern warfare to be fit for nothing. 
Excellence on one important point is required to confer military value. 
And thus is the evolution of naval architecture tending to confirm the 
judgment Admiral Aube expressed forty years ago: Le secret de la 
puissance individuclle des batiments de combat est dans leur specialisation. 

With those facts in mind, and considering the strategic consequences 
of the geographical position of France and the requirements of colonial 
defense, and also the unavoidable numerical inferiority under which the 
French cruiser force will labor, the High Council of French admirals de- 
cided in the end, and unanimously, in favor of superior speed, even at the 
sacrifice of gun-power. The advantage of speed for the weaker side is the 
most substantial asset: it means power to ensure safe communications with 
colonies and superior aptitude for scouting, commerce protection and de- 
troying and surprise work generally. If we imagine France at war with a 
stronger naval Power, a well-armed but slow cruiser would have a short 
career avant de mourir avec honneur (in the words of Admiral Touchard), 
whereas a swifter cruiser, oil-fuelled, can escape from superior force and 
pick her victims over the vast ocean. Oil fuel, it was pointed out, has 
changed the strategic aspect of the speed problem. 

Besides, the armament problem itself is undergoing an evolution as the 
consequence of ballistic and chemical developments. Caliber and penetra- 
tion are not deciding factors to the same extent as before. Accuracy at 

range, a matter mostly of caliber length and muzzle velocity, will 
be the telling factor with the new chemical shells (and the 5o0-kilo shells 
of 6.1-inch caliber have a 23,000-meter range) that do not need to pierce 
armor to asphyxiate and poison and to wrap the target ship in a cloud of 
cesar! smoke. This is the new game, and armor smashing is a thing of 

é past. . 

Moreover, the gun is being, if not superseded, at least somewhat de- 
preciated by long-range torpedoes, seaplanes, and mines, which a retreating 
cruiser can throw in her wake. And then there is camouflage, an art yet 
in its infancy, that will revolutionize tactics, as can be guessed from recent 
exercises in the Mediterranean. When the three 8,000-ton croiseurs légers 
are examined in the light of those new facts, with their armored bomb 
and gas-proof turrets, they are seen to be superior instruments of star- 
tegic warfare, and in some respects they mark the opening of a new era. 


JAPAN 


‘ Japan’s Reduction in Naval Armament 


_ By K. K. Kawakami, Current History Magazine, April, 1924.—Accord- 
ing to the naval treaty of Washington, which became effective on August 
7, 1923, vessels to be scrapped should he rendered “incapable of further 
warlike service” within six months of that date, the scrapping to be com- 
pleted within cighteen months thereafter. On February 16, 1924, the last 
day of the prescribed period of six months for the completion of the first 
stage of scrapping, the Japanese Navy announced that the treaty require- 
ments effective that day had been fulfilled. 

Japan's capital ships thus rendered incapable of warlike service are the 
Hizen, Mikasa, Kashima, Katori, Satsuma, Aki, Settsu, Ikoma, Ibuka and 
Kurama. In addition six capital ships, for which keels had been laid before 
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the Washington conference, are to be scrapped. These are the Amagi, 
Akagi, Kaga, Tosa, Tagao and Atago. Japan also abandoned the project 
for eight additional dreadnoughts which had been included in the 8g 
program, but which had not been laid down. 

The initial work of scrapping, which Japan had completed before Feb. 
ruary 16, consisted of the removal of (1) all guns and essential portions 
thereof, fire-control tops and revolving parts of all barbettes and turrets: 
(2) all machinery for working hydraulic or electric mountings; (3) all 
fire-control instruments and range finders; (4) all ammunition, explosives 
and mines; (5) all torpedoes, war-heads and torpedo tubes; (6) all wire. 
less telegraphy installations; (7) the conning tower and all side armor, or 
alternatively all main propelling machinery, and (8) all landing and taking. 
off platforms and all other aviation accessories. 

The elimination of so many ships involved a corresponding reduction 
in naval personnel. During the last year the Japanese Navy retired 94g 
officers, 415 warrant officers and 2,400 petty officers, and discharged 8500 
men, a total of 12,264, constituting some sixteen per cent of the previous 
strength of approximately 77,100 officers and men. ' 

As far as capital ships are concerned Japan has observed both the letter 
and spirit of the naval treaty. Equally, perhaps more important, is the 
revision of Japan’s building program for auxiliary combatant ships, made 
in view of the new naval situation created by the Washington treaty. 

Before the Washington conference Japan’s building program, commonly 
known as the 8-8 program, called for the construction of twenty-six 
criusers, ninety-four destroyers and ninety-three submarines in the eight 
years from 1920 to 1927, inclusive. Of these projected ships, seventeen 
cruisers, fifty-seven destroyers and forty-seven submarines had already 
been built or were under construction when the conference was called, 
while nine cruisers, thirty-seven destroyers and forty-six submarines were 
still to be built. Had Japan proceeded after the Washington conference 
to build all these ships her position would have been irreproachable tech- 
nically, as the naval treaty placed no restriction upon the number of auxil- 
iary ships to be built by the powers, except such restrictions as that no 
cruiser should exceed 10,000 tons. But the spirit of the conference and 
of the naval treaty certainly put the signatory powers under moral obliga- 
tion to desist from any measure which might tend to create a new rivalry 
in naval armament. 

In deference to that spirit Japan greatly modified that part of the 
original building program which remained unexecuted at the conclusion 
of the Washington treaty. The modified program calls for eight cruisers, 
instead of the original nine; twenty-four destroyers, instead of the original 
thirty-seven, and twenty-two submarines, instead of the original forty-six. 
From this it appears that one cruiser, thirteen destroyers and twenty-four 
submarines have been eliminated from the original plan. The reduction 
amounts to 13,305 tons, although the eight cruisers to be built are of a 
larger type than those originally planned. 


In spite of this considerable curtailment in the building program, the ° 


estimated expenditures under the new plan do not seem much smaller 
than those under the old plan. This is to be explained by the fact that, 
owing to higher prices of materials and higher wages, building expen- 
ditures under the new plan are computed on the basis of a ninety per cent 
increase over pre-war costs, whereas building expenditures under the old 
plan were based on an estimated increase of only twenty per cent. 
following table gives a comparison of the old and new estimates for build- 
ing expenditures : 
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Old New 
Year Estimates Estimates 
BOs ct tees eens eee eee cece eens $73,706,551 $58,131,239 
GIR cece eee eee eee teen e eens 73,805,100 55,000,000 
See eee 71,620,200 55,000,000 
0° eee eee 56,846,428 42,500,000 
rere eer 57,688,677 35,527,000 


What will be the relative strength of the British, American and Japanese 
fleets of auxiliary combatant ships when the Japanese building program is 
completed at the end of 1927? As far as capital ships are concerned, the 
ratio is fixed by the treaty at 5-5-3. Our interest, therefore, centers in 
the ratio of auxiliary fleets, consisting of cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines. Aet this time it is difficult, almost impossible, to estimate such 
ratio at the end of 1927, because neither the United States nor Great 
Britain has decided upon a new building program. The American Navy 
has been building in accordance with the 1916 program, which is to be com- 
pleted at the end of 1924. The British Navy is in a somewhat similar 
position. The United States contemplates building light cruisers of 10,000 
tons each. The only question is how far Congress will permit the Navy 
to go in this respect. The British Labor Government, it should be said at 
this point, has called for bids for the construction of five cruisers. 

The comparative strength of the British, United States and Japanese 
Navies at the end of 1927 is shown in a set of statistics prepared by Rear 
Admiral Nomura, who was one of the Japanese experts at the Washington 
Conference and who now occupies an important position in the Navy De- 
partment at Tokio. He eliminates from his tables all cruisers older than 
seventeen years and all destroyers and submarines older than twelve years, 
on the ground that the original American proposal at the Washington Con- 
ference called for replacement of light cruisers, destroyers and submarines 
over that age. With these explanations the rear admiral gives the follow- 
ing three tables: 


CRUISERS 
Year Number Tonnage Ratio 
is aidlans obie:e vk 1923 23 182,625 1,00 
1928 Io 75,000 1.00 
NE oss spa die 1923 50 259,670 1.42 
1928 55 299,830 3.9 
GN ai6 Sco ayes 4 wl ols 6 1923 25 148,170 0.81 
1928 os as a 171,055 2.2 
DESTROYERS 
Year Number Tonnage Ratio 
eS ee re 1923 317 367,388 1.00 
; 1928 280 334,021 1.00 
a 9 2G oe a 1923 200 234,060 0.64 
1928 201 238,720 0.71 
ES aaa ener ares 1923 100 77,653 0.21 
1928 92 104,980 0.31 
SUBMARINES 
Year Number Tonnage Ratio 
es ccs bic Cosas sys 1923 133 77,322 1.00 
<e 1028 i21 84,900 1.00 
SEO dee SNS 1923 68 58,540 0.76 
1928 76 68,370 0.81 
ae Fae 1023 37 24,377 ‘ 0.31 


1928 67 68,536 0.81 
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The tables show that the United States Navy is comparatively deficient 
in cruisers. At the end of 1927, unless the United States builds new shj 
the cruiser strength of Great Britain and Japan, as compared with that of 
the United States, will respectively be 3.9 and 2.2. In other words, Great 
Britain’s cruiser tonnage will be almost four times as large as the United 


States, while Japan will have a cruiser tonnage more than twice that of. 


the United States. 

On the other hand, the American Navy is comparatively strong in de- 
stroyers and submarines. Thus the ratio of cruisers and destroyers com. 
bined at the end of 1927 will be 1 for the United States, 1.27 for Great 
Britain and 0.66 for Japan. Add submarines, and the ratio becomes still 
more favorable to the United States. It is, however, unthinkable that the 
United States will rest content with her inferior cruiser strength, and jt 
is taken for granted that she soon will launch a new building program. 

The weak spot in the armor of the Japanese Navy is in its destroyer 
and submarine fleets. The weakness is the greater, because Japan has no 
adequate facilities for building these auxiliary craft on short notice in the 
‘event of an emergency. On the other hand, Great Britain and America 
abound in establishments which are in time of peace engaged in the pro- 
duction of articles of ordinary commerce, but which can readily be con- 
verted to the production of destroyers and submarines. It is, therefore, 
futile to attempt to establish a ratio of such craft as between Japan and 
the United States. A ratio estimated on the basis of fixed peace-time pro- 
grams can be upset overnight to Japan’s disadvantage. 


Japan for Armaments Plan 


Boston Transcript, 25 March, 1924.—Tokio, March 25.—The proposal 
for a new armaments conference, made by the American House of Rep- 
resentatives in an amendment to the Naval Bill, has struck a receptive 
chord in official circles here. 

Officials say Japan is desirous of co-operating to the fullest extent in 
such a plan. Whatever ambitious designs may have been imputed to Japan 
heretofore, the outstanding fact is that the circumstances created by the 
great earthquake are forcing a strict retrenchment in the government's 
armament policy. Thus, international reduction of armaments becomes 
more attractive than ever. 

Great Britain's abandonment of the Singapore base proper, which has 
aroused grave fears here, increases Japan’s willingness to further restrict 
her fighting machines by a reciprocal agre¢ément. The tremendous internal 
problems, chiefly economic, which are now confronting this country, make 
the present an especially propitious time for such a conference, so far as 
Japan is concerned. 

Officials in informally discussing the action of the American House 
assert that the degree to which Japanese public support may enlist in the 
project depends largely upon the United States action regarding current 
questions of policy affecting Japan. Congressional enactment of a law, 
which will soon be enforced and which is considered prejudicial to Japanese 
shipping, might easily generate among the Japanese public hostile feelings 
inimical to the purposes of a new armaments conference. 

The Japanese Government intends to give evidence in every way possible 
of its disapproval of the shipping law. It is thought that the combined 
protests of the foreign powers affected may lead to a modification of the 
law; otherwise, Japan is considering taking reprisals against American 
ships touching her ports. 

Navy Minister Kokuichi Murakami approves “in principle” American 
suggestions for further elimination of naval armaments, including classes 
of warships not restricted by the Washington Armament Treaty, accord- 
ing to a high naval officer who is recognized as the minister’s spokesman. 
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It was explained, however, that the minister felt Japan must hold to the 
fundamental principle of her naval policy, maintaining sufficient strength 
to defend the empire against any possible hostile combination in Far 
Eastern waters. The pressing need for economy as a result of the qtake, 
it was further pointed out, inclines Japan in favor of further limitation 
that will lighten her necessary defense burdens. 


Navy Asks $446,000,000 


Boston Transcript—Tokio, April 13—The Navy Department today an- 
nounced estimates for the restoration of its properties damaged or de- 
stroyed by the earthquake of last September. The estimates total 
892,000,000 yen ($446,000,000) and will be presented as a special budget at 
the extraordinary session of the Diet in June. 

The estimates cover a ten-year program of rebuilding and replacement 
of destroyed arms and munitions. The greatest part of the expenditures 
will go toward the restoration of the Yokohama naval base. 


Predicts War in Pacific 


Radical Japanese Editor Urges Nation to Arm for Contest.—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger—Tokio, March 28.—Soho Tokutomi, editor of 
Kokumin whose ability to inflame the Japanese masses has been demon- 
strated forcibly in the past, warns his readers to prepare for war in the 
Pacific. 

“The Washington Conference did not solve the problem of peace,” he 
declares. “We must arm ourselves properly. I haven't the slightest doubts 
regarding the good will of the other Powers interested in the Pacific, but 
it is unwise to trust our national security to the good will of others. 
Negligence is our greatest enemy.” 


Sailors Aboard Sunken Submarine Remain at Posts Until Very 
Last 


Tokio, 25 March, 1924.—The salvage of the sunken submarine No. 43 
has practically been suspended since the morning of March 21, on account 
of rough seas. The submarine sank three miles east of Fukuse, outside 
Sasebo on March 19. So far, all attempts to float the vessel have failed. 
Prince Fushimi, Commander-in-chief of the Sasebo Naval Station, has 
instructed his subordinates to express regret to the families of the officers 
and sailors on board the submarine who are believed to have perished. 

Rear Admiral Takahashi, of the Sasebo Naval Station, in a press inter- 
view, tells the following pathetic story of the ill-fated vessel: 

“Just after the incident was reported to the headquarters of the Sasebo 
Naval Station, relief boats were immediately sent to the scene and the 
following conversations were exchanged between the sailors on board the 
submarine and the salvage officers: 

“The first response from beneath the water was obtained at about 4:20 
PM on March ro. It said: ‘We phoned to the conning tower for com- 
mands as we felt a shock like that of a collision, but received no reply, 
so we stopped the electric motor. Those in the engine room retired to the 

tric motor room when the shock was felt. A 2. Pp. M., we heard a big 
explosion, all the lights in the ship went out, and the vessel turned on its 
left side by about fifty degrees. Water is pouring in in torrents. It is 
also making its way through the holes of the electric coils. 

“Oil in the tank is streaming in with terrible force. It is extremely 

to breathe. There are torrents of oil and water. Very hard to 
breathe! Please take us out as quickly as possible! 
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“A stream of water is pouring in at the engine room. The electric 
motor on the left side has been submerged at last!’ 

“At 4:27 P. M. voice from the submarine said, 

“Very hard to breathe! We feel as if running up a high mountain’ 

“At 4.55 PB. M. another said: 

“*We have six air-purifying machines in this room. Therefore, we 
divided them at the rate of one to three. We are breathing their product 
as if it was sweet dew from heaven. We feel rather helpless in the dark. 
ness. Therefore, we lighted two pocket electric lamps, and are now writing 
down our wills under the ghostly lights, which are fast weakening and 
becoming as narrow as threads. Now, al! the electric motors on both sides 
are submerged.’ 

“At 5. 55 P. M. another message said: 

“Tf you have floating dock there, please take our ship to a shallow 
place. We have made all preparation to discharge the water of the main 
tank, but the valve of the conning tower is not open. Will you please open 
it for us quickly?’ 

“Following the above message, Captain Ogawa spoke on the telephone. 
He said: 

“T want to say to the commander of the flotilla, that all sailors are 
doing their best, calmly remaining at their posts. Please inform our Em 
peror of their conduct. My feet are now in water. We are all working 
in dark. Please save us quickly as possible. We are breathing hard as 
carbonic acid gas has filled the room. We are all in the electric motor 
room as it is warm here.’ 

“At 6.40 P. M. a voice was heard saying: 

“Have you hope to get us out today? Is it night or day now? 

“What are you doing up there? As it has become extremely difficult 
to breathe, we are now taking air from the air vessel.’ 

“‘Be patient, and don’t do that, for it will make it harder for you by 
raising the air pressure.’ 

“ ‘Hai,’ says the answer from beneath, ‘then we will stop it.’ The voice 
was like that of a boy obeying its parents, and all those above could not 
help shedding tears, and no one had courage to hear more.” 


Senate Votes Ban Against Japanese 


Philadelphia Public Ledger, 15 April, 1924.—Two decades of diplomacy 
—the Far Eastern peace results cf the Washington Arms Conference and 
benefits of American humanitarism following the Japanese earthquake— 
were regarded by official Washington as having been imperiled, if not 
destroyed, when the Senate completed today the congressional action neces- 
sary to bar Japanese immigrants from the United States. 

The Senate voted 76-2 to abrogate the famous “Gentleman's Agreement” 
and tomorrow will follow the House in the adoption of a specific provision 
for exclusion of the Japanese. 

Responsibility for that momentous decision was put squarely up to Am- 
bassador Hanihara, whose note of protest to the Department of State was 


construed as a direct threat to the United States and one which the Senate. 


contended could not be endured by a great Power. 

California has won her fight for a generation against Japanese immigra- 
tion, but she has triumphed under circumstances, not of her own choice, 
which caused conservative officialdom to speculate on the imminence of a 
grave diplomatic issue between Washington and Tokio. 

The Senate’s action was intended as a direct rebuke to Ambassador 
Hanihara for the tone of his protest against American immigration “dis- 
crimination” against the Japanese. It was an unequivocal repudiation of 
Secretary of State Hughes, who opposed exclusion. It put up to President 
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Coolidge an international issue no less important than a domestic political 


The position of Secretary Hughes was viewed as one of undoubted em- 
harrassment. Not only did he, on his own initiative, protest to Congress 
against the proposed exclusion amendment, but he forwarded to both 
Houses the extraordinary note presented to the State Department on 
Thursday last by Ambassador Hanihara on behalf of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, declaring that the adoption of the amendment would cause 
“grave consequences.” 

For having transmitted that nete to Congress, presumably without 
having registered a remonstrance against the language employed by the 
Japanese Ambassador, Secretary Hughes brought down upon his own 
head a storm of indignation from senators. In a brief executive session 
preceding the public debate, Mr. Hughes came in for bitter criticism; 
especially at the hands of Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, who, it 
was reported, made frequent use of the word “supine” in characterizing 
Mr. Hughes’ foreign policies. 

Some senators went so for tonight as to discuss the possibility that Mr. 
Hughes would refuse to accept responsibility for the results of the action 
of Congress and might even go to the extent of tendering his resignation 
to the President on the ground that all his work in the Arms Conference 
and otherwise to foster friendly relations with Japan would be undone. 
There was no competent support for that extreme view. 

The forecast of the ultimate unfortunate consequences in the friendly 
relations between the United States and Japan came not from the “jingoes 
of the Pacific Coast” but from such men as Senator Lodge, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, who was one of the American com- 
missioners in the Arms Conference, and Senator David A. Reed, of Penn- 
sylvania, author of the pending Immigration Bill and until today one of 
the foes of Japanese exclusion. 


UNITED STATES 
Oil Burning Vessels Permitted by Treaty 


By Captain Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. (Retired).—Baltimore Sun, 18 
April, 1924.—The recent statement of the British Prime Minister before 
the House of Commons, which was equivalent to saying that the proposed 
conversion of four old American battleships from coal burning to oil 
burning would be a violation of the naval treaty, created great surprise in 
American naval circles. It would be bad enough if the strengthening of 
our relatively weak fleet was the only issue raised by the Premier, but in 
addition to this there is an implication of bad faith on our part which is 
wholly unjustified and most unpalatable. 


The four ships in question, the Florida, Utah, Arkansas and Wyoming, 
were found to be in very bad condition at the end of last winter’s maneu- 
vers. The safe limit of steam pressure on the boilers had to be so reduced 
that the ships were capable of making only about 12 knots. This meant 
that as fleet units they were practically useless and the need of extensive 
repairs was therefore urgent. 


This condition was entirely due to age and use. It had nothing to do 
either with the original design or with any question of maladministration 
in their upkeep. The repairs, therefore, were of the kind that are neces- 
sarily done to old ships and old machinery. Unless extensive repairs are 
undertaken on these ships the capital ship ratio prescribed by the Wash- 
ington Treaty cannot possibly be maintained by the United States between 
now and the year of 1935, when the first four replacement ships are allowed 
to be completed. 
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Manifestly it was never contemplated by the treaty that upkeep of old 
battleships is to be denied to the point where the treaty ratio becomes jn. 
validated. All nations unquestionably have the right to keep their vessels 
in such state of repair as will insure their reasonable efficiency. 

The Navy has on hand a number of oil-burning boilers that were built 
for the new battleships which have already been scrapped under the treaty, 
The economical thing to do is to put these boilers in the old ships in place 
of the worn-out boilers. Unless this is done the reboilering of the dis. 
abled ships will be very much more expensive. The old boilers were 
suitable to burn either coal or oil, so that the new boilers involve no ma- 
terial change in design from the old ones; but if only oil is to be burned 
in future it will become necessary to convert present coal bunkers into ojf 
bunkers. That is the principal question involved in our right to make the 
alteration. 

Such conversion from coal bunkers to oil bunkers will very substantially 
improve the protection of the vessels against submarine attack, through 
the fitting of internal “blisters’—a series of water-tight bulkheads. 
Moreover, the burning of oil will enable the vessel to run smokeless when 
desired or to make a dense smoke screen at will, and these abilities are of 
great value in defense against air and submarine attack. A vessel that 
runs smokeless is difficult to discover at a distance either through a peri- 
scope or from an airplane, and after the discovery a vessel which can lay a 
smoke screen at will has a valuable means of defense. 

It is these advantages of defense, which follow from the burning of oil, 
upon which the justification and the right of the American conversion is 
principally based. 

The only part of the treaty which bears on this point reads as follows: 

No retained capital ships shall be reconstructed except for the purpose 
of providing means of defense against air and submarine attack, and sub- 
ject to the following rules: The contracting Powers may for that purpose 
equip existing tonnage with “bulge” or “blister” or “anti-air attack deck 
protection” (within the limit of maximum displacement permitted) ete. 

It is, therefore, evident that if the purpose of conversion is to provide 
means of defense against air and submarine attack, through the fitting of 
bulges or blisters, it is technically permissible under the treaty. 

There is no doubt whatever of the general intent of the framers of the 
naval treaty in respect to the relative strength in capital ships; and when 
these broad grounds are examined there is left not the slightest question 
of America’s legal and moral right to make the proposed alterations in 
her battleships, in order to approach equality of strength with Great 
Britain. 

The whole basis of the discussions preliminary to the naval treaty was 
an equality in capital ship strength between Great Britain and the Unitec 
States. 

In his very first speech before the conference, Secretary of State 
Hughes presented his startling proposals for wholesale scrapping and 
limitation of naval armament, and designated the number of capital ships 
which should be retained by the powers. He said that “the tonnage of these 
ships would be as follows: 


I Is SNS ods ay hes aed sobs leds Oes due 500,650 
I bird gis eine a pide «We iid Wales MAS 30 0 i 604,540 
Aer Lie matin 6k aibcaG + W dene Spe Raw ble BAe brides 299,700 


In reaching these results the age factor in the case of the representative 
navies has received appropriate consideration.” 

While Mr. Hughes’ original proposals allowed Great Britain twenty 
per cent more battleship tonnage than the United States on account of the 
then erroneously assumed obsolescence of British ships, the fact that 
equality between the two countries was the fundamental basis of the nego- 
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tiations is made entirely clear by his replacement proposals as follows: 
“That replacement be limited by the maximum of capital ship tonnage as 
follows: 

nn ei SE aS ee 500,000 tons 

feet “Britain... 0k ee ee Pee Per & 500,000 tons.” 


The foregoing sketches the initial proposals of Secretary Hughes as 
they relate to the ‘subject in hand. That there was no possible misunder- 
standing on the part of the British in this matter is very clearly indicated 
by the first speech of Mr. Balfour before the conference, in which he 
reiterated and emphasized the fact that the proposals were acceptable in 
principle to the British Empire. 

There is nothing in his speech which would substantially qualify the 
impression given by the following quotations : 

“We have had to consider, and we have considered, the great scheme 
laid before you by our chairman (Mr. Hughes). We have considered it 
with admiration and approval. We agree with it in spirit and in principle. 
We look to it as being the basis of one of the greatest reforms in the 
matter of armaments and preparations for war that has ever been con- 
ceived or carried out by the courage and patriotism of statesmen... . 
In the broad spirit in which it deals with those fleets, in the proportion of 
disarmament which it lays down for those fleets, the government of the 
country whith I represent is in the fullest and heartiest sympathy with the 
policy which the United States has brought before us for our con- 
sideration... . 

“We think that the proportions between the various countries are rea- 
sonable; we think the limitation of amounts is acceptable; we think it 
should be accepted [applause]; we firmly believe that it will be ac- 
cepted... . However, there may be other questions of detail, questions 
connected with replacement, questions connected with cruisers which are 
not connected with or required for fleet action. But those are matters for 
consideration of the technical experts and however they may be decided 
they do not touch the main outline of the structure which the United 
States Government desire erected and which we earnestly wish to help 
them in erecting. That structure stands, as it seems to me, clear and firm.” 

It was on this basis that technical discussions covering several weeks 
took place, in which there was no intimation of understanding contrary to 
the general proposition of an equality between the United States and Great 
Britain in capital ship strength. There ‘was nothing in these discussions 
which would restrict the conversion of our four battleships from coal 
burners to oil burners for the principal purpose of increasing their defense 
against air attack and submarine attack. 

Through being unacquainted with the degree of modernization of the 
older British battleships it turns out that America was a party to a limita- 
tion treaty which left the British battleship strength very substantially 
superior to the American battleship strength. Roughly this superiority at 

| present is about twenty per cent. Owing to the failure to agree upon any 
limitation of strength in cruisers and other naval auxiliaries, the treaty left 
Great Britain with a much greater preponderance in this form of naval 
power than she actually has in battleship strength. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the aggregate British naval superiority 
over the American now approaches to two to one. Unless our four prac- 
‘tically disabled battleships are modernized there is no hope of approximat- 
ing the British strength in battleships for ten years to come. 


MacDonald Says U. S. Plan Would Violate Naval Pact 


Baltimore Sun.—-London, April 14 (Copyright).—In a written reply to 
questions raised in Parliament Premier MacDonald declared today he be- 
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lieved the proposal to convert American coal-burning battleships into oj 
burners is violation of the Washington naval agreement. Great Britain 
will protest, it is learned, if the United States goes ahead with the project, 

The Premier’s opinion, presumably, is based on the claims of his nayal 
advisers that conversion would increase the speed and endurance of the 
American battleships in violation of Chapter 2, Part 3, Paragraph 1, of 
the treaty. 

The Navy Department at. Washington has approved the conversion 
proposal as not in conflict with the treaty. The administration is expected 
to reach a final decision within a few days. 


President is Opposed to Naval Competition 


Baltimore Sun.—Washington, April 11.—If reconditioning certain of 
the American battleships, through the installation of oil instead of coal 
burners, would result in a renewal of naval competition, this Government 
would hesitate to proceed further with its present plan for converting such 
vessels. 

This was indicated by the White House late today, following considera- 
tion of the question by the Cabinet. 

Secretary of the Navy Wilbur brought the matter before the Cabinet, 
after admitting to the House Naval Affairs Committee yesterday that 
this Government and that of Great Britain were in disagreement regarding 
the right to make such changes in the firstline battleships under the terms 
of the five-power treaty of the Washington Disarmament Conference. 

The British hold that conversion of ships to oil burners is barred by the 
treaty, while the American Navy Department has held that it was entirely 
permissible to do this. Acting on that assumption, the department is pre- 
paring to install oil burners in six superdreadnaughts. 

It is the view of President Coolidge, the White House stated today, 
that no party to the Disarmament Treaty should take any step which 
would bring about competitive shipbuilding or reconstruction in those 
classes of vessels affected by the treaty. To take such a step would be to 
defeat the purposes of the treaty, the President further believes. 

Before an American policy is adopted, however, Secretary of State 
Hughes and Secretary of the Navy Wilbur will confer and report further 
to the President regarding their interpretation of the treaty. 


ir Coast’s Defense Hearings Are Closed 


Joint Board is Defined—-Army and Navy Journal, 19 April, 1924.—The 
hearings before the House Committee on Naval Affairs were closed last 
week by Rear Admiral Moffett, chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, who 
summed up the case for the Navy in a comprehensive statement. He 
with all phases of the subject, and was one of the strongest witnesses for 
the Navy. 

It was the contention of Admiral Moffett that the aviation in the two 
services is co-ordinated by the Aeronautical Board and a Joint Army and 
Navy Board. He called attention to the fact that General Pershing is at 
present chairman of the Joint Board, and that the recommendations 0 
the Joint Board are subject to final approval of the Secretary of War and 
Secretary of the Navy. He pointed out that this board is composed of the 
highest ranking and most experienced officers of the two services. It was 


contended strongly by Admiral Moffett that the Navy was complying | 


strictly with the doctrines set forth in the “Joint Army and Navy Action 
in Coast Defense,” a plan drawn up by the Joint Board. In the¢course of 
his testimony Admiral Moffett said: 

“The Joint Board defines the naval forces as: 1. The United States 
Fleet, other fleets and detachments; 2, the naval coast defense forces; 3, 
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the Marine Corps; and the military forces as: 1. The arbor defenses; 2, 
the mobile forces of the Army. Each of the aforementioned forces has a 
distinct function and mission in relation with coast defense. 

“Tt ig desired to emphasize that the fleet consists not only of the high 
seas fleet, battleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers and destroyers, but all 
naval vessels, including submarines, subchasers, fuel ships, transports, con- 

and patrol vessels. This being the fact, the contention that it is legal 
for the Navy to have shore stations whose maintenance is necessary only 
for operations connected solely with the main battle fleet is untenable and 
is based on the misconception of the functions and requirements of the 
Navy. 

“The regulations of the Joint Board were drawn up in the light of the 
existing state of aviation and of all other elements in national defense at 
that time, and havé since been revised from time to time by the Joint 
Board. The Navy has adhered to these regulations and has been governed 
by them in the development of its aircraft and of its training and its naval 
doctrines. The Navy is at a loss to understand why this point has been 
raised at this time, or at any other time, because, from the Navy point of 
view, the very object of the regulations has been to prevent unnecessary 
duplication of the primary functions and facilities of the operating forces 
of the Army and Navy.” 


Restriction On Naval Operations 


Army and Navy Register, 5 April, 1924—Senator Hale and his asso- 
ciates on the Senate subcommittee of thé appropriations committee, having 
in charge the Naval Appropriation Bill, as it passed the House, have been 
receiving information during the past week from the Navy Department as 
to the functions performed in the office of the chief of naval operations. 
This is with the view of ascertaining whether or not the committee shall 
retain in the bill the amendment adopted by the House at the instance of 
Representative Byrnes providing “that no money appropriated by this act 
shall be available for the pay of any commissioned officer of the Navy 
while attached to the office of chief of naval operations and engaged upon 
work not specifically assigned by law to such office.’ There was surprise 
in the Navy Department when this amendment was presented and adopted, 
and at once steps were taken to have it removed from the bill, in which 
event the clause would become the subject of adjustment by the conferees. 
In support of the departmenta! request, the committee has heard Rear 
Admiral R. H. Jackson, assistant to the chief of operations, in the ab- 
sence of Admiral Eberle. and Rear Admiral J. L. Latimer, judge advocate 
general of the Navy. They explained that there had been no violation of 
the provisions of the act of 1915. which prescribes the duties of the chief 
of operations, in the first place, and that, in the second place, the provisions 
of the Byrnes amendment was objectionable on account of its ambiguity 
and the difficulty in interpreting and applying its terms. Another objection 
to this form of legislation, it is pointed out at the department, is that it 
appears to furnish the comptroller general with additional opportunity to 
interfere with purely administrative functions, with which he should have 
nothing to do; under the provisions of the Byrnes amendment, for example, 
that official would come into the Navy Department and ascertain whether 
and to what extent any officer in the office of naval operations was per- 
forming duties not in accordance with the act of 191s, deciding for himself 
where the line is drawn between legal and illegal functioning in that direc- 
tion. In compliance with request from the Capitol, Assistant Secretary 
Roosevelt called on the chiefs of bureaus to furnish the department 
with information as to any known instances where there had been failure 
on the part of the chief of operations or his assistants to keep within 
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the terms of the law and whether there were any examples of inter. 
ference from that quarter with the functions of the bureaus. It is under. 
stood at the Capitol that the replies submitted from the bureaus do 
not sustain the claims which are supposed to have led Mr. B 

to present the amendment. There is no reason to suppose that there 
would be any criticism in such circumstances, and it is admitted by 
Mr. Byrnes that it would be exceedingly difficult to ascertain from bureay 
chiefs, by this means, whether there is occasion for complaint. He realizes 
that it is not easy to secure information that will convince the Senate 
committee of the necessity of his provision, aside from the question whether 
it is in the most effective and practical form; but, as Mr. Byrnes is likely 
to be one of the conferees on the appropriation bill, although a minority 
member, and as he is a firm believer in the merit of his amendment, 
whether or not it could be effectively applied, he is apt to make a fight for 
the retention of the clause. 

Mr. Byrnes’ amendment is invoked, evidently, by a change in naval 
regulations, recommended by Secretary Denby and approved by President 
Harding, being one of the latter’s last official acts, since he signed the 
departmental document on his arrival at Seattle on his return from 
Alaska. The clause is worded as follows: 

The chief of naval operations shall, under the direction of the Secretary 
‘of the Navy, be charged with the operation of the fleet, and with the 
preparation and readiness of plans for its use in war, and shall so 
co-ordinate all repairs and alterations to vessels and the supply of per- 
sonnel and material thereto as to insure at all times the maximum readiness 
of the fleet for war. All orders. issued by the chief of naval operations 
in the execution of his assigned duties shall be considered as emanating 
from the Secretary of the Navy and shall have full force and effect as such. 

Mr. Byrnes understands that prior to presidential approval Mr. Denby 
presented the draft of the regulations at a meeting of the bureau chiefs, 
announcing that he had decided to promulgate it and invited comments 
then and there. Some of the officers present expressed a desire to con- 
sider the effect of the new rule, but there was no further discussion of 
the subject, beyond the suggestion that the provision was in violation of 
the law -of 1915, which reads as follows: 


There shall be a chief of naval operations, who shall be an officer on the 
active list of the Navy appointed by the president, by and with the advice 


and consent of the Senate, from among the officers of the line of the | 


Navy not below the grade of captain for a period of four years, who 
shall, under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, be charged with 
the operations of the fleet and with the preparation and readiness of 
plans for its use in war: Provided, That if an officer of the grade of 
captain be appointed chief of naval operations, he shall have the rank, title, 
and emoluments of a rear admiral while holding that position. (March 
3, 1915, C. 83, 38 Stat., 9209.) 

It was this representation that impressed Mr. Byrnes, who had also 
acquired, it is stated, declarations of instances where those con 
with the office of naval operations had overstepped the bounds and had 
duplicated and had come into conflict with the duties performed by the 
bureaus, There was no suggestion that this was done with any ulterior 
purpose, but it was the inevitable result, Mr. Byrnes was informed, of 
failure to have the duties sufficiently clearly defined. The effort to remedy 
this defect was regarded by Mr. Byrnes as going to the other extreme 
taking away from bureau chiefs the means of communicating with the 
departmental head and with their representatives at navy yards m 
matter of details, after the chief of naval operations had announced the 
policy in certain directions. Hints are going out that the Byrnes amend- 
ment will not be incorporated in the measure when it is reported to the 
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Senate. Definite information, however, is lacking, the members of the 
subcommittee exercising care in making forecasts in this and other im- 

rtant particulars. Action, it was stated yesterday, has not been formally 
taken, the delay being due to the fact that meetings this week had to be 
postponed because Senator Hale, of Maine, and Senator Pepper, of Penn- 
sylvania, attended the Republican State Convention in Maine Thursday. 
Both returned to Washington late yesterday afternoon. While desiring 
to submit their report to the Senate as soon as possible, they were inclined 
to believe that the best the committee could do would be to have the bill 
ready early next week. 


Army, Navy Fusion Mistake 


By J. M. Scammell, Boston Transcript, Oxford, England, March 16.— 
While we in the United States are considering the proposal to consolidate 
the War and Navy Departments into a Department of National Defense 
we may find it helpful to know about the conclusions reached by another 
country which has been studying the same problem. The situation in 
Great Britain is not an exact parallel, but nowhere could we find a closer 
analogy. If we bear in mind the difference between the problems of the 
two countries, however, we shall be able to draw valuable conclusions. 


The chief difference between our system of national defense and that 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations are: 1. Our Government is 
Federal while the British is confederate. 2. We have but two services, 
while the British have three. 3. The British problem is far more com- 
plicated than ours. That is to say, the British empire consists of a small 
but highly developed home base and a great number of widely scattered 
dominions, colonies, possessions and mandates between which the greatest 
diversity exists. The dominions may be likened to our states except that 
they are fewer, widely separated and possessed of a greater degree of 
autonomy. They may be regarded as military assets of considerable value. 
But the Crown colonies and possessions may in general be considered as 
being of negligible military value, for if some do not actually constitute a 
drain on the military sources of the empire, others do. As for the man- 
dates, they are a military liability, and draw heavily upon the regular 
establishment. 


With us, our territory is largely homogeneous and the regular Army is 


- distributed throughout the States where it co-operates directly with the 


state forces which for training and war come under the federal supervision 
and control. 

With us the Philippines may be likened to a small India. There we 
maintain units of the Regular Army and a native force. But, whereas 
both of these together are entirely inadequate for even home defense, the 
native troops in India constitute no mean military asset whether at home 
or abroad. We have no military assets outside the continental limits of 
the United States. And so our problem, compared with that of the 
British is simple, and our resources are more homogeneous and compact. 

From a naval point of view the situation is similar, but the dispersion of 
force in the Royal Navy is far less marked. The dominion sea forces are 
as yet almost negligible, and the scattered character of the empire is 
actually a naval asset since it supplies bases which add to the range and 
flexibility of action of the British fleet. 

The present problem of imperial defense has been described by Colonel 
J. F.C. Fuller, of the British Staff College, in these words: 

“I maintain—that our system of defense, as established before the out- 
break of the war, was an indifferent one, it being based to a very large 
extent, on the old idea of a colonial empire and not on the new idea of a 
commonwealth of British Natioris. I maintain that this system proved an 
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uneconomical one; and I maintain that, in the future that faces us, the 
dominions cannot as free and independent nations, submit to a centralized 
control under the old system. They must take their rightful place at the 
council table of the Empire as partners and not as imperial children, 

“The attainment of the object I have fixed as my goal demands ap 
answer to two distinct yet closely correlated problems. The first is the 
management of national defense and the second of imperial defense, Both 
these problems possess two aspects: The first is political in nature 
namely, the institution of a managerial organization and the second 
military, namely, the institution of a closer co-operation between the 
navy, army, and air force. 

“Again, these aspects are not simple, but dual in nature, including as 
they do, the control of the three services as exercised by the British 
Parliament and the government. of India and the control as exercised by 
the self-governing dominions. 

This statement gives an idea of the complexity of the British problem, 
At present the various organizations for defense are co-ordinated. The 
means now employed to secure a measure of common action may be called 
organs of speech; but organs of thought and control there are none, but 
antiquated and rudimentary machinery only. The only actual means 
whereby at present the three services and the seven separate states can 
co-ordinate their military power is the Imperial Conference meeting for a 
fortnight about every three years. It does no more than express opinions 
and advise. Under this loose leadership are grouped the dominions, no two 
of which have the same organization for defense. Ireland, for example, 
has a simple Ministry of Defense; New Zealand has a Ministry of 
Defense, a Naval Board and an Air Board; South Africa has a Ministry 
of Defense and a Defense Council; Canada has a Ministry of Militia and 
Defense, a Defense Committee, a Department of Naval Service and an 
Air Board; Australia has a Ministry of Defense which administers the 
army and the air force, but not the navy which is under a Naval Board; 
the latter has in addition a Defense Council. As for India, the troops 
are largely administered by the British Army Council but are controlled 
by the India Office! In the Crown colonies the British troops come under 
the British Army Council, but the native troops come under the Colonial 
Office. A further complication is that now some of the dominions have 
colonies or mandates! -As for Great Britain herself, she has a Committee 
of Imperial Defense under which are grouped the Admiralty, controlled 


by a board, the War Office, controlled by a council, and the Air Ministry’ 


also controlled by a council. But, as we have seen, the War Office does 
not control even all the British Army, while it has no control over the 
dominion forces. 


It was largely by this absurd and utterly vicious system that can be 
traced the disaster at Gallipoli, General Townsend’s surrender in Meso- 
potamia and, doubtless, many other blunders which ran Great Britain's war 
losses up to 750,000 killed, 2,000,000 maimed, 8,500,000 tons of shipping 
sunk and which ran her war delht up to about $40,000,000,000. 


How best to change this clumsy and inefficient system has been the 
British problem since the war. One of the proposals is that of con- 
solidation. An ideal solution, which we may use for purposes of com- 
parisons, is that put forward by Colonel Fuller. He would have at the 
head of the combined military, naval and air forces of the entire Empire, 
an Imperial Council with a permanent secretary. Under this council there 
would be an imperial combined general staff to deal with the technical 
problems of co-ordinating, and composed of members from the three 
services and the various dominion forces. The general policy laid down 
by this Imperial Council would bind the ministries of defense of the 
component states of the empire, thus securing interstate co-ordination as 
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well as the co-ordination of the three services. The dominions in turn 
would each have a consolidated ministry of defense, a generalissimo, a 

rmanent secretary, departments for the three services and a combined 
general staff for them all, in addition to a separate general staff for each. 

In short, this ideal solution embraces: 

1. Consolidation of the three services under a single ministry. 

2. The formation of a combined general staff; these to be applied to 
the whole Empire and in addition to each dominion. This has been called 
an ideal solution, but it is not necessarily the ideal solution. Logically, 
it may be. 

But military experience has always shown that if co-operation can be 
attained without consolidation, any other means is to be preferred. The 
above proposal is set forth because its simplicity provides a standard for 
comparison. ; 

In 1922 the problem was dealt with by the Geddes “Axe” Committee. 
The latter dealt with the aspect of co-ordinating the three services and 
recommended “The creation of a co-ordinating authority or a ministry 
of defense responsible for seeing that each force plays its part and is 
allotted appropriate responsibility for carrying out various functions.” 
This report was reviewed by a cabinet committee which stated that while 
a consolidated ministry of defense might be the ultimate solution, that the 
present time was not appropriate for fusion. Mr. Churchill, speaking on 
this subject, favored the final consolidation, but thought it ought to be 
delayed until after a combined general staff had been created and had 
learned to function smoothly, and after there had been established a joint 
staff college to train staff officers competent to give technical advice on 
combined land, sea and air operations, Such, in substance, was the view 
of Major General Sir Frederick Sykes: that before a consolidated ministry 
could work with any prospect of success, there must grow up a technical 


‘personnel trained to think in terms of combined strategy, and whose 


opinions would be made available through a joint general staff. The 
majority of military men in Parliament or who were called in to give an 
opinion, favored an attempt to secure co-ordination, not through con- 
solidation, but through the already existing Committee of Imperial Defense 
which is a very rough analogy to our National Defense Council. Such 
was, in substance, the view of Field Marshal Sir William Robertson, at 
that time chief of the Imperial General Staff, and a man of eminently 
sound judgment. But in time of war the chief staff considered it advisable 
to effect co-ordination through a War Cabinet having as advisers the chiefs 
of staff of the three services. 

As a result of this discussion in Parliament, the Cabinet Committee 
decided against the proposed consolidation and even against the creation 
at that time of a combined general staff. And the more the problem was 
discussed the farther away from amalgamation did the solution get. In 
March, 1923, Mr. Bonar Law, then Prime Minister, appointed a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee of Imperial Defense to report on the matter. 
This report appeared on January 25, 1924. The subcommittee reported as 
not favoring consolidation. ‘The principal need,” it stated, “as regards co- 
operation and correlation, is closer co-ordination.” 

Such was the judgment arrived at after a year of study by a com- 
mittee of experienced cabinet officers having available not only expert 
advice, but the deliberations of previous commissions and the parliamentary 
debates on their findings. Moreover, it is apparent that, if with her dis- 
astrous war experience as a result of no systematic co-ordination and 
faced with a problem so complex that beside it ours is simplicity itself, 
Great Britain refuses to be seduced by the wiles of a simple logical system, 
the United States Government ought not to adopt consolidation in haste. 
It is far easier to do than to undo, as Great Britain found out to her cost 
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when during the war she adopted the separate air service. For by 
omitting the complicating factor of human nature, any problem can be 
made at the same time, simple, logical and futile. No organization can 
be made so perfect as to become a substitute for common sense or for 
training. There is no possible substitute for knowledge or for character, 
The solution of the Committee of Imperial Defense is sound: if the 
services do not co-operate, train them to co-operate and dismiss those 
officers who fail to do so. 

If the British, with their three services and half a dozen different 
military and naval establishments have rejected the principle of fusion, 
there is no excuse for our adopting it. The National Defense Act links 
up our various military formations; our Navy is a unit: we have no 
separate air service. 

The two services never understood one another better than today or 
acted in closer harmony. The Naval War College and the various Army 
schools are in close touch or exchange officers. We have a joint Army 
and Navy board to consider common problems. We have a National 
Defense Council whose function it is to co-ordinate all aspects of national 
defense, If we begin by consolidating the War and Navy Departments, 
where shall we end? For today the Nation in arms requires the co- 
operation of all branches of the Government. Finance, Labor, Commerce, 
Agriculture, all have to be co-ordinated. We cannot consolidate them all, 
But we have already ample means whereby co-ordination may be secured. 
Possibly adjustment and improvements are desirable. If so, we should per- 
fect the agencies which we possess rather than attempt to create new and 
untried means which others hesitate to employ. In short, the problem is 
not really one of organization as much as one of education, and the 
process of education has been going on for some time with excellent 
results. And after all, the way to co-operate is to co-operate. 


MERCHANT MARINE 
The Scientific War With Icebergs 


The Nautical Gazette, 12 April, 1924—The United States Hydrographic 
Office reports that the U. S. Coast Guard cutters Tampa and Modoc have 
been detailed for the ice patrol service in the North Atlantic this year, 

The object of the Ice Patrol Service is to locate icebergs and field ice 
nearest to the North Atlantic Lane Routes. It will be the duty of the 
patrol vessels to determine the southerly, easterly and westerly limits of 
the ice and to keep in touch with these fields as they move to the south- 
ward, in order that radio messages may be sent out daily, giving the 
whereabouts of the ice, particularly the ice that may be in the immediate 
vicinity of the regular North Atlantic Lane Routes. 


During the months of March, April, May and June and as much longer 
as necessary, these two vessels will obtain fuel and other necessary supplies 
at Halifax, N. S. They will alternate on patrol, making alternate cruises 
of about fifteen days in the ice region, the fifteen days to be exclusive of 
time occupied in going to and from base. The movements of the vessels 
will be so regulated that on the fifteenth day after reaching the ice region 
the vessel on patrol will be relieved by the second vessel, if possible, at 
which time the first vessel will proceed to base, replenish her fuel supply, 
and return in time to relieve the other vessel at the end of the latter's 
fifteen-day cruise. It is important that the patrol be continuous, and 
vessel on patrol will not leave her station until relieved by the other vessel 
unless it is absolutely necessary to do so. 


Having located the ice, the patrol vessel will send the following daily 
radiograms. All time in radiograms will be in 75th meridian time. 
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(a) At 6 A. M. and 6 Pp. M. (75th meridian time) ice information will 
be sent broadcast for the benefit of vessels, using 600-meter wave length 
(spark). This message will be sent three times, with an interval of two 
minutes between each. 

‘Broadcasts by spark will be eliminated as soon as possible, and vessels 
are advised to equip themselves with C. W. receivers. ; 

(b) At 7 A. M. and 7 P. M. (75th meridian time) ice information will 
be sent broadcast by radio on 1,621 meters (185 kilocycles) C. W. These 
broadcasts will be sent three times, with an interval of two minutes 
between each. Se Tlie se ; 

(c) At 8 p. M. (75th meridian time) a radiogram will be sent to the 
Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. C., through the nearest land radio 
stations, defining the ice danger zone, its southern limits, or other definite 
ice news, while other messages will be sent during the night if any later 
information is obtained by the patrol ship. 

(d) Ice information will be given at any time to any ship with which 
the patrol vessel can communicate on commercial traffic frequencies 
(wave length). 

Ice information will be given in as plain, concise English as practicable, 
and will state in the following order: 

(a) Position of patrol vessel. 

(b) Location and description of ice. 

(°3 Other data. 

While on this duty the patrol vessel will endeavor by means of daily 
radio messages to keep ships at sea advised of the limits of the ice field, etc. 

The ice patrol vessel’s radio call letters are NIDK. They will use a 
wave length of 600 meters spark when communicating with passing vessels. 

The work of the U. S. Coast Guard cutters engaged on ice patrol duty 
will be greatly facilitated if the principal transatlantic steamship companies 
instruct the masters of their vessels to report the following data by 
radio to the patrol vessels: 

(a) Icebergs or obstructions sighted, giving date, ‘time, latitude, longi- 
tude, and direction of drift if an iceberg, together with the temperature 
of the water at the time. 

(b) Surface temperature of the sea water every four hours when between 
latitude 39° N. and 48° N., and crossing longitudes 52° W. and 44° W. 
when bound either east or west, and giving the latitude and longitude, 
course, and speed at time of each observation. These data will facilitate 
the plotting of a temperature curve which will be useful in locating the 
branches of the Labrador Current. 


U.S. Jumps to Fourth Place in Ship Construction 


The Nautical Gazette, 12 April, 1924—An analysis of shipbuilding 
returns from all maritime countries for the quarter ended March 31 made 
by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping shows an increase in world shipbuilding 
today over the beginning of this year. The orders held by the shipyards of 
the United States, Great Britain and Ireland are responsible for this 
increase, most of the other nations showing a decrease from the totals 
reported three months ago. The gain of 78,000 gross tons for Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of 28,000 tons for the United States were sufficient 
to more than offset the loss of 34,000 tons for all other countries combined. 

The following table shows the comparison in tonnage between the last 
two quarters, the figures representing gross tons: 


Mar. 31, '24 Dec. 31, ’23 


Great Britain and Ireland .... 1,473,629 1,395,181 
EE, COE, sya weineenees 119,767 91,585 
Other countries ............. 923,108 957,570 

NE WOU ha casdeascha 2,516,504 2,444,330 
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This increase has resulted in the United States jumping from sixth 
place among the nations of the world in ship construction, the position jt 
held three months ago, to fourth place. 

The gain in construction ranking made by the United States during the 
past quarter resulted in Holland dropping to sixth place. Ger 
retains second place, with about 300,000 tons under construction, but this 
represents a decrease of nearly 40,000 tons from the previous quarter, In 
addition to the United States, Italy, France and Japan made slight ton. 
nage gains. 

The- ranking of the various countries in shipbuilding now, as compared 
with the beginning of the year is shown by Lloyd’s Register to be as 
follows in gross tons: 

Mar. 31, '24 Dec. 31, '23 


Great Britain and Ireland .... 1,473,000 1,395,000 
NS Be CPOE NCEE AE 299,000 330,000 
oo Ea RS en AR aly Ste 130,000 119,000 
CP ges OA ica AR eg 119,000 91,000 
ME ss ou vce ae eso 111,000 110,000 
PEIN ess eee oo cts ee ok ve 106,000 112,000 
Eg clans i pia en” peg 72,000 63,000 
British: Dominions -........... 27,000 33,000 


These figures, however, include contracts on which suspensions of work 
have been ordered. The suspensions for Great Britain and Ireland aggre- 
gate 101,000 tons, as against 164,000 tons at the first of this year, and for 
other countries 118,000 tons, as compared with 67,000 tons three months 
ago. This makes the actual British construction under way 1,372,000 tons, 
and for other countries, including the United States, 925,000 tons, or a 
world total of 2,297,000 tons, compared with 2,213,000 tons in the previous 
quarter. 

A feature of the returns is the prominent part that the construction 
of motor vessels is now taking in world shipbuilding. Of this class of 
ships the total now under construction in Great Britain and Ireland aggre- 
gate 325,190 gross tons, and in all other countries 369,522 tons, a world 
total of 694,712 tons, or nearly thirty per cent of the total for all con- 
struction. During the entire year, 1923, motorships launched aggregated 
only 226,000 tons and for 1922 the figure was 209,000 tons, 

The total of 2,516,000 gross tons of shipbuilding for the world now com- 
pares with 3,162,000 tons just before the late war. On June 30, 1914, how- 
ever, British yards and German yards were at that time each building 
about 250,000 tons more than now, and American about 30,000 tons above 
the present figure. 

Compared with a year ago, says Lloyd’s Register, Great Britain and 
Ireland are building 20,000 tons less, while the decrease for the United 
States is 54,000 tons, and for other countries combined 270,000 tons. 


ENGINEERING 
Electricity as the Motive Power for Ships* 


By L. Rothera, The Marine Engineer and Motorship Builder, April, 1924. 
—When the use of electricity is suggested in any new sphere there is 
always a good deal of hesitation expressed as to the reliability of the 
unknown form of drive, and its application is considered in the light of a 
great experiment. The one and only secret of the satisfactory operation of 
the electrical plant, apart from cleanliness, is that the designer shall know 
the conditions before installing the machinery, and once such conditions are 
known there is no difficulty in putting forward a satisfactory machine. 
This last remark covers the difficulties which have been experienced in 
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the past in the use of auxiliary electrical machines on board ship where 
failures did occur owing to the conditions not being fully realized. It is 
now generally admitted that auxiliary drives have at least an_ equal 
reliability with a much greater economy than steam-operated auxiliaries. 


When considering the subject of main drives, the question to be settled 
js whether direct current or alternating current machines shall be adopted. 
While at first sight this appears a question for the electrical designer, 
it is, in fact, closely dependent on the type of prime mover adopted, Thus, 
if it is decided that Diesel engines should be employed, a direct current 
equipment would be installed,while in the case of steam turbines, alternat- 
ing cutrent generators and motors would be chosen. The reason for the 
above lies in the fact that, by the use of direct current in conjunction with 
Diesel engines, parallel running difficulties are avoided, and owing to the 
method of control no speed variation is necessary on the engines. While 
there is no inherent difficulty in varying the speed of a Diesel engine, there 
would probably be considerable difficulty in keeping the alternators working 
successfully together under such conditions. The efficient use of steam 
turbines necessitates high speeds, and to meet such conditions an alternat- 
ing current generator is eminently suitable, and the size of generating 
ynit can satisfactorily be made to meet the requirements of each screw, so 
that no difficulties occur when varying the speed of the turbine for 
maneuvring purposes. 

To make this distinction more clear the use of direct current allows 
of a constant speed generating unit, the speed variation being carried out 
by regulations of the electrical conditions, while in the case of the alternat- 
ing current drive a variable speed prime mover is necessary and an 
alteration to the speed is produced by varying the speed of the generating 
unit. The question will probably be raised as to the limiting power of 
the two alternative forms of drives mentioned above. This is a particularly 
dificult question to answer at the moment owing to the lack of finality in 
the design of the Diesel engine. For the smaller classes of boat it would 
appear advisable, from the operating point of view, to limit the number 
of engines for each screw to two, although there is no reason, apart from 
the operating question, why three or even four engines should not be em- 
ployed in this way. On the score of capital cost it is desirable to choose 
as high a speed for the generating set as possible, and taking this at a 
lower limit of approximately 200 r.p.m. the power per engine under pres- 
ent circumstances would probably not much exceed 2,500 h.p., so that the 
power per screw would be approximately 5,000 h.p. There is little doubt 
that as time goes on the possible power of the engines will increase, with 
the resulting increase in power per screw, so that, while the present-day 
limit on a twin-screw boat would be round about 10,000 h.p., conditions 
might materially alter in the near future. The Diesel-electric drive 
provides an ideal method of adding together the power of comparatively 
small units and applying it to a single unit on the propeller shaft, and each 
case must be judged on its merits from the point of view of initial ex- 
penditure, space, weight and operating costs. With the turbine electric 
drive there is no manufacturing difficulty in making this of the smallest 
or of the largest practicable size, and you get, on the one hand, the San 
Benito of 2,500 h.p., on a single screw driven in this way, and on the 
other, the new U.S.A. aeroplane carriers of 180,000 h.p. on four screws. 
Whether or not a steam turbine drive should generally be adopted for 
small powers is again a question of operating costs as compared with 
capital cost, and the tendency today would seem to be in favor of the 
Diesel rather than the steam turbine up to the limits mentioned above. It 
Is not proposed to enter into the subject of Diesel engines versus steam 
engines or steam turbines, but rather to contrast the Diesel-electric with 
the direct Diesel on the one hand and the steam turbine gear drive with the 
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steam turbine-electric on the other, on the assumption that a decision 
has been reached as to what form of prime mover is to be used. It should 
be clearly understood that the limiting feature in the case of the direct 
current drive is not the possibility of building a sufficiently large direct 
current generator or motor, but the economical limit of the Diesel engine 
as at present built. 

The loading conditions to be met are as shown below, which gives a 
typical propeller torque curve as determined from experiments first made 
in a model tank and later checked by actual power figures taken on the 
Jupiter and the Delaware. The curve is piloted with percentage of full 
speed “ahead” as “abscissz,” and percentage of full torque as “ordinate,” 
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It will be seen that as the propeller speed is reduced from that correspond- 
ing to full speed “ahead,” the power falls away to zero at a speed of 
approximately seventy per cent: i. e., this point corresponds to the speed at 
which the propeller would be driven by the movement of the vessel. If this 
speed is reduced further a reverse torque is necessary, which rises to a 
value of practically 0.8 at 0.35 full speed. It then starts falling again and 
continues to do so until the propeller is held stationary, when a reserve 
torque of approximately 0.4 full torque is required. On reversal of the 
propeller and an increase in speed in the reverse direction, the power starts 
rising and continues to do so in a normal straight line, as shown. The con- 
ditions indicated by the curve are the limiting conditions which decide 
the design of the generating plant and motors. 

In the case of both alternative forms of drive the speed of the genera- 
tors is chosen as that most suitable for the form of prime mover. This, 
in the case of the direct current drive, will mite be between 200 
and 250 revs. to suit the Diesel engine design, while in the case of a steam 
turbine drive the speed may vary between 3,000 and 6,000 revs., depending 
on the size of unit installed. The advantages of choosing a high s 
generating unit are, in the first place, reduction in cost, space and weight, 
and in the case of the steam turbine unit, in an improved steam consump- 
tion as well. The most efficient propeller speed can be invariably chosen 
in the case of the electric drive as there is no difficulty in building an elec- 
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tric motor for any desired speed however low, and the increased cost of 
4 motor at 90 revs. as compared with 120 revs. is such a small proportion 
of the cost of the equipment as to be almost negligible. By the choice of a 
suitable winding on the direct current motor its speed is fixed relatively 
to that of the generator, while in the case of the alternating current drive 
the inter-relation between the number of poles on the two machines gives 
the speed relation; thus a two-pole generator running at 3,000 revs. would, 
when working in conjunction with a 60-pole motor, give 100 revs. on the 
propeller. There is thus the same complete speed relation between the 
prime mover and propeller as in the case of mechanical gears, and the 
electrical combination can be considered as a reduction gear. 

In the following remarks comparison is made between the direct Diesel 
drive and the Diesel-electric drive on the one hand, and the turbo-electric 
and turbine gear drive respectively on the other, and no attempt is made 
to compare the Diesel-electric with the geared steam turbine drive, or vice 
versa. It has been assumed that the question of whether steam turbine 
or Diesel engine should be used has been settled, and the question then 
arises as to the comparision of the one or other with its electrical trans- 
mission, As a result of a large number of comparisons made between 
the Diesel-electric and direct Diesel drive, it has been found that in most 
cases a considerable saving in space can be made by adopting the former, 
the percentage saving in some instances being as much as twenty-five per 
cent, and the author’s experience is borne out by figures given in Mr. John- 
son's paper read before the Liverpool Engineering Society in February, 
1923, where he gives an increase in cargo capacity of twenty-two per cent 
by the adoption of the electric drive. As regards the saving in weight, 
this depends largely on the type of main engine used. In a comparison 
recently made of three different types of engines, of which one was a four- 
cycle typé, one an opposed piston type, and one a two-cycle type, the saving 
in weight was respectively thirty-seven per cent, seventeen per cent and 
one per cent. The last figure, which puts the two drives almost on a par, 
is accounted for by the fact that a high-speed motor compressor was em- 
ployed. Had the more usual direct driven compressor been adopted the 
saving in weight in the case of all three alternatives would have been con- 
siderable. As reference has been made to Mr. Johnson’s paper, it is per- 
haps only fair to say that he gives a ten per cent increase in weight on the 
Diesel-electric drive as compared with the direct Diesel drive, but there 
is, in the author’s opinion, some doubt as to the correctness of this. Taking 
the question of cost, there is an impression abroad that the Diesel-electric 
is considerably more expensive than that of the direct Diesel. As against 
this, a most careful comparision was made in a particular instance of a 
twin screw and single screw boat, putting the two forms of drive on to 
the same basis throughout, and the result showed in both cases a saving 
in cost on the Diesel-electric as compared with the alternative. 

Comparision of the steam turbine-electric with a geared steam turbine 
set shows a considerable saving in both space and weight, and a further 
reference to Mr. Johnson’s paper gives, in the case of a 20,000-h.p. boat, 
the length of the engine room as fifty-one feet for the turbo-electric and 
fifty-seven feet for a single reduction turbine, two turbines per shaft. The 
weight of the turbo-electric drive is approximately three per cent less. 
The cost of the turbo-electric drive is, however, greater than the gear drive, 
but against this can be set several advantages which are dealt with below. 

As already mentioned above, there is a distinct advantage in the space 

up and in the weight of the electric drive as compared with the 
alternative forms of direct Diesel drive and steam turbine drive. In addi- 
tion to these can be mentioned ease of maneuvring, low upkeep charges, 
large factor of safety, steadiness of running, economy under all con- 
ditions of load, and the possibility of designing the propeller for the most 
eficient speed. 
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With regard to ease of maneuvring, when altering speed or reversing 
there is no need to interfere in any way with the operation of the generat. 
ing sets, the whole operation being carried out by the control of the field 
of the generators by the movement of a single hand wheel. This avoids 
the whole of the reversing gear on the engine and eliminates the necessity 
of the large compressed air receivers which are necessary to enable fre. 
quent reversal of a direct Diesel to be carried out. The use of a small, 
light, continuous running Diesel engine should result in a very considerable 
reduction in upkeep charges on this portion of the plant, while the upkeep 
of the electrical end can be considered as almost negligible, the only points 
where wear takes place being at the brushes on the commutators and the 
bearing bushes. In a properly designed plant many years’ wear of both 
brushes and bearings can be anticipated before renewal is necessary, and 
the cost of such renewal is trifling. By producing the power necessary 
for each screw in two or more units, the failure of one will still leave 
available half-power, which would enable the ship to proceed at approxi- 
mately o-8 of full speed. In the same way the propeller motor can, if 
desired, be made up as a double-armature machine which has the incidental 
advantage of smaller diameter, although somewhat longer length, and a 
failure of any one half will still leave half-power available until such time 
as repair is made. This reference is not intended to convey the impression 
that such failure is anticipated; sooner or later some difficulty is almost 
bound to occur, when the provisions set forth above will have their value, 
At first sight the fuel consumption of the Diesel-electric drive appears 
inevitably higher than of the direct Diesel on account of the electrical 
conversion losses, which are in the neighborhood of twelve per cent. As 
against this loss must be set the possibility of choosing the most efficient 
propeller speed, which may represent a saving of five per cent, and the 
possibility of cutting down the propeller shafting to a minimum with a 
further possible two per cent or three per cent gain in efficiency. In addi- 
tion to the above savings, further economy can be looked for during such 
periods that the beat is operating at 0.8 speed or less. As 08 speed cor- 
responds to half-power, it is possible with a Diesel-electric drive to shut 
down one of the generating units when operating at this speed and to run 
the remaining set at full load at its best efficiency, whereas in the case of 
a direct drive the engine would be operating at half load or less. 


The New Bethlehem Oil Engine 


The Shipbuilder. An important development in the application of large 
oil engines in America, both for land and marine purposes, has been the 
successful evolution of the Bethlehem two-stroke cycle single-acting oil 
engine. The economy and reliability of this type of engine have now been 
demonstrated by service operations. The motor ship Cubore, belonging to 
the Ore Steamship Corporation, and in which the propelling machinery 
consists of a Bethlehem engine, has now been running successfully for 
three years. 


The Bethlehem engine embodies a number of novel and_ interesting 
features, as will be seen from the drawings reproduced in Fig. 1. To 
avoid temperature stresses in the power cylinders, the inner and outer 
cylinder walls are only attached at the upper end. The cylinder is cast 
with the water-jacket space very open and accessible. The exhaust ports 
are cast with the cylinder barrel. ’ 


Axial stresses in the cylinders due to explosion pressures are avoided 
by the way in which each cylinder is held down to its support by studs 
passing through the two upper cylinder flanges. 

Another feature is the reduction in diameter of the upper part of the 
cylinder from that of the piston to that of the inlet-valve cage, thus en- 
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suring adequate strength without an undue increase of thickness of the 


inder walls. aa P ee 
bh danger of heat fatigue of the cylinder-wall material is thus mini- 


mized by the strong form of the cylinder, efficient water-cooling of the 
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Fic. 1.—SECTIONAL DRAWING OF BETHLEHEM OIL ENGINE 


walls, and by air-cooling of the walls on their inside surface by the 
scavenging air. 

It is worthy of special note that all parts subjected to heat, ie., the 
cylinder, piston, inlet cage, scavenging valve and fuel valve, are sym- 
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metrical to the axis of the cylinder, have each a uniform wall thickness, 
and are each efficiently cooled. 

Other details will be apparent from the drawings. The general design 
of the engine is based upon the unit system, each unit consisting of tyo 
power cylinders, cylinder support, “A” frame, bed-plate section, and crank. 
shaft section. 


Taste 1.—RESULTS OBTAINED ON ENDURANCE TRIAL WITH BETHLEHEY 
SIX-CYLINDER Or ENGINE. 





1 Reins ry ET ese ae ak oe ca. 730 hrs. 35 mins. 
2 TE. Ceres ae 5,057,997 
3 Avetage fevs. per minute.................... 115.3 
4 Total kw.-hours produced................... 1,211,900 
5 Average kw. load............. eae ss wh 1,659 
6 a.) ao ery EU Ss eee rer 2,522 
7 PS Re bak Ae ass so 505s > Peake we 3,582 
8 Average mechanical efficiency................ 70.4% 
9 Total tb fuel oil consumed. .................. 849,829 
10 Average lb fuel oil per kw.-hour.............. 0.70 
11 Average tb fuel oil per B. H. P.-hour......... 0.46 
12 Total gallons bearing oil consumed.......... 716.0 
13 Total gallons cylinder oil consumed........... 189.5 
14 Total lb cup crease consumed................ 158.5 
15 Average gallons bearing oil per hour..........! 0.98 
16 Average gallons cylinder oil per hour.......... 0.25 
17 | Average total gallons lubricating oil per hour... 1.23 
18 Equivalent sea mileage of total revolutions. . . . 8,700 

















Note.—Ordinary plant fuel oil was used, varying from 22° to 36° Beaume with 
high sulphur content. 


On a thirty days’ continuous endurance run with the six-cylinder engine 
now in operation at the Bethlehem Steel Mills, the results given in Table I. 
were obtained. 


New Aero Engine Starter Under Test By Navy 


Army and Navy Register, 5 April, 1924—An engine starter for ait- 
planes which promises to remove the vexations incident to a “dead engine 
and no help in sight” is under test at the engine testing laboratory in the 
Washington Navy Yard. The device involves an additional weight of 
approximately thirty pounds. It consists essentially of a fly wheel and 
gear train, which connects through a clutch to the crankshaft of the motor. 
Sufficient energy can be stored in the system to turn over a standard 
Liberty engine five revolutions at the rate of 100 revolutions per minute. 

The fly wheel is brought up to speed by hand cranking through a tram 
of gears until the wheel is revolving at the rate of 16,000 r. p. m. _ When 
this speed is attained the mechanism may be thrown into gear with the 
crankshaft by a clutch operated from the pilot’s seat. Service tests are now 
underway with a starter of this type mounted in an airplane. 
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Engineering and Physics 

The Engineer, 28 March, 1924.—The jubilee celebrations of the Physical 
Society of London, which were held last week, brought together a gather- 
ing of many of the world’s leaders in physical science and afforded a re- 
markable opportunity for a review of the wonderful progress of physical 
discovery during the past fifty years. At these gatherings, our engineer- 
ing and technical institutions were, very properly, represented. Some of 
these representatives, however, must have listened to the continual ref- 
erences to the most recent advances of physics with a great deal of 
mystification, and with a feeling of very inadequate knowledge. The fact 
js that the man who has had a good grounding in physics, say twenty 

s ago, but has subsequently been too busy with other matters to keep 
himself abreast of current progress, finds himself very much at sea among 
present-day physicists. The very foundations of the world seem to have 
changed, and much that he was taught to regard as satisfactorily and 
finally accounting for the behavior of matter in general, he now hears 
referred to as “classical theory,” which is no longer regarded as an ade- 
quate explanation of known facts. Such a man may well be pardoned if, 
in his bewilderment, he feels inclined to regard modern physical theories, 
such as “relativity” and “quanta,” as being concerned more with purely 
philosophical speculation than with the realities of the world with which 
the engineer has to deal. 

That the older “classical” physics have furnished a sound and, of 
course, an absolutely necessary foundation for scientific engineering, is too 
commonplace a fact to require any stressing today. The engineer who 
would “direct the forces of Nature to the use and advantage of man,” 
must, of necessity, make himself familiar with the nature and workings 
of those forces, as far as they are known, or at least so far as he is able 
to appreciate what is known about them within the limits of the time 
which he can devote to their study. The engineer has to deal with matter 
on the large scale, and often in a forcible manner, and he has to employ 
various forms of energy and its transformations. That the older “classi- 
cal” physics has been able to furnish him with much of the knowledge he 
needs for these purposes, cannot be doubted. He has come to rely im- 
plicitly on what is now known as “Newtonian” dynamics, for instance, and 
on the teachings of electri-magnetic theory, and he has found always that 
such reliance was fully justified. Calculations based on the laws of 
physics have invariably furnished results in accord with practice when 
the conditions of the practical problem have been such as to make them 
amenable to calculation. Now, however, the physical investigator is finding 
that there are whole regions of phenomena which the older ideas will not 
explain, and some entirely new concepts have come to the fore. The tech- 
nical man feels somewhat bewildered in consequence. Do the new ideas 
prove that the old ideas were wrong, and, in any case, do they matter 
from the point of view of the advanced engineer? Have they, or are they 
likely to have, any ultimate practical bearing? It would, perhaps, be a good 
thing if a competent physicist could be found, who, while fully acquainted 
with modern developments of the science, yet possessed sufficient breadth 
of view to appreciate their bearing upon engineering and their ability to 
explain these newer matters to those who are concerned about the founda- 
tions of their technical knowledge in such a way as to answer in a clear 
and satisfactory manner the kind of question we have put. We can only 
indicate in general terms what the nature of that answer would be. In 
the first place, we think that physicists) would agree that the new dis- 
coveries do not, broadly speaking, invalidate the “laws of physics” as 
they were taught twenty or thirty years ago. The laws of motion and 
force, as enunciated by Newton, remain unaffected in their application to 
terrestrial phenomena, even if, according to the theory of felativity, they 
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are not the universal and fundamental truths which for a long time 
were supposed to be. When matter moves at extremely high velocities, 
comparable with that of light, the departures from Newtonian laws may 
become important, but even the fastest projectile for a modern gun on 
attains a speed which is of the order of one two hundred thousandths of 
the velocity of light, so that, for instance, the effect of velocity on mass, 
as deduced from relativity, remains entirely negligible. Similarly, the 
great generalization of the conservation of energy, and the laws governing 
the transformation of energy, remain unaffected by the new ideas as to the 
“atomic” nature of energy postulated by the quantum theory. Similar re- 
marks apply to the foundations of electrical engineering in the theory of 
direct and alternating currents. It is, indeed, only when we come 
to deal with matter and time on the scale of the stellar universe, or with 
minute particles like the electron, capable of moving with enormous speeds, 
that departures from “classical” laws of physics begin to make themselves 
felt. The new physics, therefore, must not be regarded as destroying or 
undermining the old, but rather as opening up wider fields and new regions 
of fact where the old laws are found not entirely adequate, so that new 
concepts must be introduced. These new concepts, however, must stand 
the test not only of explaining or describing the newly discovered phe- 
nomena, but must tally with the old-established facts and with the laws 
which connect and describe them. The old physics is not being destroyed, 
but we are being taught to look at it from a new standpoint—to regard the 
old-established laws perhaps rather as a special case applicable to the 
phenomena through which they were studied and discovered, than as en- 
tirely universal and fundamental. It may well be that, another fifty years 
hence, what we now call the “new physics” may again be placed in a new 
light by still wider knowledge and still more widely applicable generaliza- 
tions. 

If, then, these new ideas, sometimes termed “revolutionary,” need not 
worry the engineer who bases his conception of matter and energy on the 
older views, the question arises whether these newer ideas are really of any 
importance to him at all. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in his speech at the 
jubilee banquet of the Physical Society, asked that the newer ideas should 
be brought home to the-man-in-the-street in the way that Huxley and 
Tyndall brought home the new discoveries of fifty years ago. We have 
ventured to suggest that they might at least be expounded so far as their 
relation to engineering is concerned. It must be realized, however, that 
both demands are very difficult to satisfy at the present stage. New dis- 
coveries have appeared and are appearing at a truly marvellous rate, and 
with them new ideas and theoretical concepts. We are thus in a transition 
stage, full of the most fruitful activity and rapid advance; but, for the 
moment, it is extremely difficult to formulate wide and simple general 
views that lend themselves to non-technical exposition. But simplification, 
by still wider generalization and still deeper understanding, will come in 
time, bringing with it an appreciation of the bearing of all this new 
knowledge on practical matters. What direction it may take, we can fore- 
see but dimly. It may bring us matter in much stronger or more durable 
forms, perhaps the transformation of one kind of matter into another, or 
the release of stores of energy at present locked up in matter itself, 
With the most rapid advance in the purely scientific side, practical applica- 
tions are likely to arrive slowly and gradually. None the less, the engineer 
cannot .afford to neglect them. To the electro-magnetic theory of Clerk 
Maxwell we owe the great industry connected with wireless transmission 
of speech and signals—a development in which “electron” physics has 
played a great part. Endless other developments are before us in the not 
very distant future. The engineer can only watch, sometimes with amaze- 
ment, the progress of the work of the physicist. With his amazement, 
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however, there should go a sympathetic appreciation, since the most abtruse 
advance of physics of today may be laying the foundation for the finest 
activities of the engineers of tomorrow. 


AERONAUTICS 
The ZR3 


Aviation. 7 April, 1924—A Berlin dispatch to the New York Sun states 
that contrary to dispatches sent out from Friedrichshafen the first trial 
trip of the Zeppelin airship ZR3, now building there for the U.S, Navy, 
cannot possibly be made before the latter part of June, according to state- 
ments from the only authorities in a position to know the facts. These 
oficials incline to fear that even this date is a bit premature and doubt 
whether the transoceanic Zeppelin will be able to rise under its own power 
before July. 

The Sun correspoudent also was informed that the United States naval 
oficers in Germany are not a little angered by stories in German papers 
concerning the “super mechanics” of the engines of the new ship, since 
tests up to the present time apparently have not shown them superior to 
other known machinery. Until such efficiency as is claimed is developed 
there is no chance of the Americans allowing even test flights. 

Accounts of the proposed test trips within a few days which have been 
sent to America are the outgrowth of leakage from the German crew, 
which took the form of praise for Commander Eckener’s war-time Zep- 
pelin prowess, at the same time bewailing the fact that if he is successful 
in the transatlantic flight this will be his last trip, since the Germans are 
prevented from building other airships—all of which is part of a general 
anti-treaty campaign. 


U.S. Army to Build Speedy Race Plane to Fly in Pulitzer Event 


Philadelphia Public Ledger.——Dayton, Ohio, March 29.—In anticipation 
of orders to build the fastest airplane in the world, Alfred H. Verville, 
airplane designer at McCook Field, has preliminary details well under 
way and word from Washington to “go to it” is expected daily. 

Announcement has been made in dispatches from London that Eng- 
land will enter an airplane in the international races, to be staged here 
next October, having a rated speed of 300 miles an hour. That is ap- 
proximately thirty miles faster than the record made in the Pulitzer race 
at St, Louis last October, when Lieutenant Williams, of the navy, ripped 
through space at the rate of 267 miles an hour. 

The Army Air Service not only hopes but expects to win the Pulitzer 
trophy in the next race, and that is where Mr. Verville’s scientific work 
will cut a big figure in the finish of the speed event in this year’s aerial 
classic. What type of plane Mr. Verville will build no one knows. Neither 
does any one know what its speed will be. The designer himself does not 
know definitely, but even if he did he would not say. 

Close friends and pilots at the field say that the winner of the Pulitzer 
cup this year will have to clip off the miles at about 315 an hour or more, 
basing that opinion on the report that the British are out for blood with a 
300-miler. 

The chances are that the new speed marvel will be a small, compact 
model offering the least possible resistance to the wind. It will be 
equipped, it is said, with a small power plant that will possess more power 
per pound than any other motor introduced to America. This racer will 
be an all-American product, and it is said that not until after it has gone 
over the course for the last time in a terrific burst of speed will the public 

what bas been accomplished. 
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Although official orders have not come through the regular channels to 
proceed with the construction of the speed ship, it is known that Veryille 
for some time has been conducting extensive experimental work in the big 
wind tunnel at McCook Field. It is in this tunnel that much of the im. 
— preliminary work incident to the construction of a new airplane 
is done. 

Mr. Verville is a recognized authority on airplane construction jn 
America. He has built speed planes that broke speed records, and he has 
had a hand in many of the big aeronautical developments in the Air Service 
since the war closed. He was closely associated with Alfred Sperry, who 
recently lost his life in the English Channel, and was a pallbearer at Mr, 
Sperry’s funeral. Verville and Sperry collaborated on the plans for the 
famous Verville-Sperry racer of three years ago. : 


Army Trying Out A New Helicopter 


Philadelphia Public Ledger—Dayton, Ohio, April 5.—A_ helicopter, 
easy to control and one in which oscillation has been overcome, is believed 
to have been built by Henry A. Berliner, of Washington. 

This belief is based upon the attitude of secrecy which Air Service 
officials have assumed since a conference at McCook Ficld a few weeks 
ago, at which the new helicopter was the only subject discussed. 

The conference was attended by Mr. Berliner and Lieutenant Harold 
R. Harris following a series of tests made at College Park, near Washing- 
ton, by the latter, who is recognized as the best authority on helicopters 
in America today. 

Mr. Berliner built his machine under his own personal supervision and 
at his own expense. Then the matter was taken up with the United States 
Air Service at Washington, with the result that Lieutenant Harris was 
detailed to try it out. 

The conference at McCook Field followed immediately. Since that 
time no inkling of the conclusions reached, if any, has been made public. 
Following the conference, however, it was strongly intimated that a few 
slight structural modifications were to be made and that Lieutenant Harris 
would again go to Washington for a series of prolonged trials. 

No effort has been made to determine how high the strange craft will 
go nor how far it may fly, the chief things being, it is said, to determine 
its stability in the air, 

This, it was claimed the day the conference Was held, surpassed by far 
the performance of the Pescara helicopter built in France and said to be 
the most efficient machine of the kind produced up to that time. 

The Berliner machine has the appearance of a triplane, except that two 
propellers are mounted above the top wing. 

The evident secrecy of the officials having charge of the matter has led 
to the growing belief that Mr. Berliner may have either solved the prin- 
ciple of vertical rising or has taken a long step toward such an achievement. 


Facts About the U. S. Round the World Flight 


Aviation, 24 March, 1924.—The purpose of the U. S. Army Air Service 
in attempting to fly around the world is to point the way for all nations 
to develop aviation commercially and to secure for our country the honor 
of being the first to encircle the globe entirely by air. The experience thus 
gained and the information gathered will be applied toward making 
America the leading power in the peace-time application of flying. 

The expedition will officially start from Seattle, Wash., about April 2. 
The itinerary measures over 26,000 miles. Six divisions have been estab- 
lished as follows: No. 1 Seattle, Wash.—Chicagoff, Island of Attu; No. 2 
Shimushu Island, Kurile Islands; No. 3 Tsingtao, China—Calcutta, India; 
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No. 4 Allhabad, India—San Stefano, Turkey; No. 5 Bucharest, Roumania 
(or Belgrade, Serbia)—London, England; No. 6 Brough, Hull, England— 
Washington, D.C. Sey 

Following is the itinerary, with mileages. Stops marked thus (*) are 
main supply bases; stops marked thus (+) are minor supply bases: 


remece Mupert, B.C... n5s ccsccevcseacvecs sens venvus 650 miles 
Prince Rupert—Sitka, Alaska ..............cececsecccecceees 300 miles 
#Sitka—Cordova, Alaska ..............seecccceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 475 miles 
L~ SUINOED 5 9. 5 Gh0 5.9 ab 3 4 edn eh Kad > WeK ESS 0s ORM 135 miles 
ANE “ARBOUR ~ 5 sa c0e sis csecdvttbarndd Venn adh ede 450 miles 
Chignik—Akutan or Dutch Harbor, Unalaska ............ 380-400 miles 
* Akutan or Dutch Harbor—Nazan, Island of Atka ............ 350 miles 
mee cticagof, Island of Attu ....5...cssccsccccccvccsvece 530 miles 
+ Chicagoff—Shimushu Islend, Wanties (502670 6. indi ivi 878 miles 
Shimushu Island—Bettobu (Yeterofu) Kuriles ............... 495 miles 
iit Akieshic (Yezo) Japan ...2-ciscscevsesccecctccccas 250 miles 





One oF THE Wortp Cruisers, Fitrep For SkA FLYING, ON ITS HANDLING 


‘ Truck, WITH THE ENGINE CowLING REMOVED 
Akkeshie—Aomori (Honshu) Japan .................eeeeees 245 miles 
I TONE oe, ba Us nan ce Cuachphieues gene) cacdun 410 miles 

re Te ee ccdes vow alan eeeiesseccccce 610 miles 
rr COR ss pus cc acnnd oongneus be ties 440 miles 
Chemulpo—Tsingtau (Shantung) China ..................000- 360 miles 
Tsingtau—Shanghai (Woosung) China ..................05- 350 miles 
ee Te EOP POLES Edo EET Cee Poe 555 miles 
nrmae CH re  eEAN cee eee civ fans Od 300 miles 
Hongkong-—Haiphong, French Indo-China .................. 500 miles 
-Haiphong—Tourane, French Indo-China .................005- 395 miles 
Tourane—Saigon, French Indo-China ................eeeceees 530 miles 
GD GR Cs. cok cao woe USE Sea ds vedo euins caw 675 miles 

ne MOM os... ta aeccedaesessubtus settee 450 miles 
Rangoon—-Akyab, Burma ............. glwichtes deaghite wai Views 445 miles 
NO, NR i sc kis uu ble vic BN CCE s CdRWEs MERER Ss AS 400 miles 
Stie-Alighabad, India ... 26.655... ccdsccceccstdcccavucce 475 miles 
Allahabad—Delhi, India .......... Ms iad KORRES dee TU 380 miles 
i Sis. cipik. chusWiccic a eetb eS Yaa VI 425 miles 
RS ARE iti Per rear 7 per pie a yo 475 miles 
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Pio aas,; PSS oa a ee ee 395 miles 
Chethear——Beatlar, Abbas, Persia .........0..0. 0 ccc cs cctcuae 330 miles 
oon eh hee) i Se ns 400 miles 
Bushire—Bagdad (Hinaida) Mesopotamia ................... 475 miles 

f Bagdad—Aleppo (Haleb) Syria ..............c. cc cee ceccees 480 miles 
so. a oc alsc Bhs wba gabaiad « & maak 285 miles 
ee eee PA eee 300 miles 

Sen Btefano—Belerade, Serbia ...:..........cccccesscccewuae 525 miles 
Es SOU BETIS. ss ie ec ceed du oceewedloae 340 miles 

PWM TROUT, FVERCE ooo. cis icc ee ccc cccccnecueceun 400 miles 
ee SR ere errr eee Pere ns 250 miles 
EE EE OE Se ee ae PETS 225 miles 

TE, Us soos vs cn g:¥ bin vee 6aveeds cepwanemel 155 miles 

Teme tecwar. Crumey. Islands ui iccce so . . bce sin dc cescsweviclacell 370 miles 
Kirkwall—Thorshavn, Faroe Islands ............-e0eseeeuees 275 miles 

+ Thorshavn—Raykjaviki, Iceland .................cceeececcucs 550 miles 

¢ Raykjaviki—Angmagsalik, Greenland .................0eeeees 500 miles 

ft Angmagsalik—Avigtut, Greenland ...................cceeeeee 500 miles 

+ Avigtut—Rigollett, Hamilton Inlet, Labr. ............ ot aa 700 miles 
pS a en ene eer ar 525 miles 
N,N oo os cick co kde saduwiecdetvccceve cna 450 miles 

a ee ee ay ee 175 miles 
OS ES ER ES ERE ES DE 400 miles 

Pr Bon on fon cc oo vaccae oc cabenessacssgen 200 miles 
Wat FIN an eek bi vninnc ccc vavecccsine cel 400 miles 
Dayton—St. Joseph, Mo., or Fort Crook, Neb. ............ 560-675 miles 
St. Joseph or Ft. Crook—Cheyenne, Wyo. ...........+.0. 500-455 miles 
CRN I I iis acisc cv scene owes ses So cce sc teune 400 miles 
Salt Tame Caters FP OMCIIOO cnc. tcc cece vccccceune 630 miles 
SOM POMMGINC te MIE voc ccc ccc ccc ccc csecscecvcsucty 471 miles 
8 Pr ck ove veda Kod tnsinticccvcccesearade 127 miles 


While an effort will be made to encircle the globe in the shortest possible 
time, no haste will be made which will prejudice success. However, the 
flight must be completed within six months from April 1, as at the latter 
time the waters around Greenland become too thickly encumbered with 
ice to make safe landings practicable. 


Officers in charge are in three groups—those making plans, those sent 
over the route in advance, and those actually making the flight. 


The officers making the flight are as follows: Major Frederick L. 
Martin, in command; Lieutenant Lowell H. Smith, Lieutenant Erik H. 
Nelson, Lieutenant Leigh Wade. All the foregoing are pilots. The follow- 
ing alternate pilots are in reserve: Lieutenant Leslie P. Arnold, Lieutenant 
LeClaire D. Schulze. Four enlisted men, as yet unnamed, will also make 
the flight. 


The airplanes and engines used by Major Martin’s expedition ate all- 
American in design, material and construction. The Douglas World 
Cruisers, as the planes are known, are designed as both land and water 
types, being readily convertible by the interchangeable feature of w 
and pontoons. Construction of the fuselage is of steel tubing. Wings are 
of wood and fabric. The engine is of the 400 hp. Liberty type with latest 
improvements. 

The Round-the-World squadron will consist of four planes of this type. 
Scattered at various points around the globe will be the equivalent, im 
parts, of fifteen extra Liberty engines and about 200 per cent replace- 
ments in the airplanes themselves. At points along the route where fl 
will os entirely over water, fourteen extra sets of pontoons have 
stored, 
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Fitted as a seaplane the World Criusers have a normal ceiling of 7,000 
ft, a maximum speed of 100 mi./hr. and a landing speed of 35 mi./hr, 
As a land plane the ceiling is 10,000 ft., the maximum speed 103 mi./hr., 
and the landing speed 53 mi./hr. 

A detailed description of the Army’s World Criusers appeared in the 
February 25, 1924, issue of Aviation. 

Upon arriving at Seattle, Wash., the World Cruisers will be fitted with 
pontoons at the plant of the Boeing Airplane Company. Water landings 
will be made in sheltered harbors along the coast of British Columbia, 
Alaska, and through the Aleutian Islands, down into Japan. The present 
lan contemplates the removal of the pontoons and the use of land gears 
from Tokyo, Japan, or from Calcutta, India, depending upon the con- 
ditions which the flight encounters en route. Land type undercarriages 
will be used as far as Hull, England, where pontoons will again be fitted 
and used until the flight reaches Montreal, or Keyport, N. J., at one of 








Wortp Crurser, Fittep ror LAND FLyinc, WitH WIncs Fotpep. 
Note WivE TREAD OF THE LANDING GEAR 


which points the pontoons will again be replaced by landing gears for the 
completion of the flight. The last replacement of pontoons will be made 
by the Aeromarine Plane and Motor Company at Keyport, N. J. 

The most careful preparations for the flight around the world have 
been made by the Army Air Service. It has been assisted by the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of America. Through the Aeronautical 

ber of Commerce several score American business corporations with 
fepresentatives abroad have cordially lent their assistance by providing 
letters of credit or personal letters of introduction which will facilitate 
the advance officers or the actual pilots themselves in case of emergency. 
E. P. Small, president of the American Express Company, extended official 
(0-operation through all American Express offices along the route. 

Supplies have been shipped from the United States to various points on 
the route. Gasoline, oil and smaller articles of supply have been placed 
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at practically all stops. The longest hop, according to the present 

is from Attu Island to Shimushu Island, in the northern part of the 
Kurile Group, a possession of Japan. Other long hops will be nee 
over the Atlantic Ocean between the Faroe Islands and Iceland; between 
Iceland and Greenland, and between Greenland and northern Canada; the 
longest of these being about 700 miles. 


Separate Service Mistake in Aviation 


By J. M. Scammell, Boston Transcript, 26 March, 1924.—Oxford, 
England, March 14.—When the proposal is again being made to set up 
aviation as a separate service in the United States, it is useful to know 
how the experiment has worked out in Great Britain. But in order to 
draw correct conclusions from that experience, it is also necessary to know 
those differences between the conditions in Great Britain and those in the 
United States. 

The first distinction to note is the geographical influence. Great Britain 
is subject to aerial attack from the continent of Europe. The United States 
is not. That is to say, nowhere within the present radius of aircraft or 
within the probable effective radius in the immediate future, does there 
exist a country capable of supporting a strong enough air force to cause us 
any serious apprehension. But with Great Britain this is otherwise and 
it is considered to be necessary to keep a strong reserve for home defense, 


A second difference is this: Great Britain has accepted certain mandates 
from the League of Nations for the policing of which she hag not the 
military forces. Nor is she in a position to support them. But as a meas- 
ure of economy she has garrisoned two of these mandates with aircraft, 
and has given the responsibility of their control to the Royal Air Force. 
The result is that the number of planes and of pilots allotted to this work 
is far greater than the number allotted for service with the fleet. The 
personnel of the R. A. F. now actually on duty with the fleet is only 115 
officers and 681 men, or a total of 796. The number necessary for co- 
operation with the army has not yet been determined; but it is safe to say 
that in Great Britain ihcto functions of the Royal Air Force which have 
nothing to do with the army or navy and for which no counterpart exists 
with us, require many more planes and personnel than are required for 
co-operation with the sister services, which are the only duties required of 
aviation in our present plans for defense. 


The problems are, therefore, essentially different. And there are other 
reasons quite apart from the inherent merits of the case, which determine 
the British to retain their present organization of a separate service. As 
the subcommittee recently appointed to report on the relations between the 
navy and the Royal Air Force stated, “It was only natural that the Air 
Ministry should strongly object to being partially dismembered so soon after 
being brought into existence.” It would object still more vigorously to 
being entirely dismembered. It is much simpler to create a new 
of government, especially one the creation of which would lead to rapid 
promotion, than it is to destroy it, leaving a large body of officers to be 
demoted and to spread the poison of discontent throughout two services. 
Whether the formation of a separate service were to prove beneficial or 
otherwise, we would be in the position of a man with a calf by the tail: 
+ adage have to follow where that calf led, not daring to let go lest we 
all. 

At present, despite the important reasons for setting up a separate 
service which exist in Great Britain and which are not duplicated in the 
United States, the British are, as regards the army and navy, very 
in a position similar to that of a man with a calf by the tail. Let us exam- 
ine the position of the Admiralty under the new dispensation. Aviation is 
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as necessary to a fleet as cruisers, destroyers and submarines. Aerial 
reconnaissance and aerial “spotting” for the guns are as strictly naval 
operations as gunnery and torpedo work. A knowledge of the language 
of the sea, of naval technique, is even more important to an aviator than 
to a gunner or a torpedo expert, because the aviator must be able to under- 
stand what the Admiral is trying to do and co-operate, and to read the 
significance of what he sees; but the gunner needs to know only his guns. 
And yet, under the system of a separate service, the naval chief who is 
responsible for the success of the flect in battle, has no control over the 
training, discipline or supply of one of his principal weapons. 

A tool upon which he relies for vital information, for the co-ordination 
of the various parts of his fleet, for the control of his gunfire and for his 
protection from bombing planes, belongs to a different service with differ- 
ent traditions, and the personnel look not to him, but to an alien head for 
punishments and rewards. The situation is an intolerable one. It is made 
worse by the fact that, naturally, air force officers are human and prefer 
to occupy snug quarters on land with their families to the greater dangers 
and discomforts of naval aviation. Hence no officer desires to serve with 
the fleet and those who are allotted to do so have their hopes concentrated 
on obtaining a berth on the land. How this affects the efficiency of fleet 
aviation can readily be imagined. 

The effect on the policy for the employment of aircraft is just as per- 
nicious. Policy is supposed to be settled by concert between the air staff 
and the Admiralty. But how many naval officers of high rank are com- 
petent to discuss the technique of training in air work? Theyare at a great 
disadvantage, and the training schedules are laid down by men who know 
nothing of naval requirements. At the present time there are a consider- 
able number of officers in the Royal Air Force, who were trained in nayal 
aviation before the consolidation, and these can be counted upon to exer- 
cise a restraining influence. 


But in the future, whence is the Air Force going to procure men with 
naval training? There are a number of devices employed at present in the 
hope of modifying the results of this handicap, but all have their dis- 
advantages. Naval aviation in the Royal Navy is in an unsatisfactory 
state, and that it works at all is due to the fact that the senior positions 
in the fleet air arm are filled largely by former naval officers. When they 
disappear they cannot be replaced. 


Another objection is that with a separate service there is a special 
personnel for aviation on all battleships and cruisers. 


They are supposed to be employed on the general duties of the ship. 
In practice, however, difficulties have been made; the men object, for 
example, to being ordered to help pass ammunition to the guns. The 
matter cannot be settled on board ship. It has to be referred to an en- 
tirely separate branch of the government. Contrast this situation with 
that which exists in the United States Navy where aviation personnel are 
sailors first and aviators only as specialists. Ths aviation officers take 
their turn standing watch and can even navigate the ship. The enlisted 
men are available for any duty, and are not idle when others are at work. 
There are no efficiency- and discipline-destroying jealousies; all are sailors 
in the United States Navy whether they fight the guns or direct torpedoes 
or fight in the air; all exist and are trained to play each his part in the 
highly complicated weapon which, whether its component parts are em- 
ployed on the surface, under the seas or in the air, are all parts of a single 
team with one common object. : 

Then there is the problem of the design of naval types of aircraft, in- 
cluding hydroplanes. At present the Royal Navy is not directly rep- 
fesented when it comes to designing the types of aircraft which they have 
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to use. It is true that the Air Ministry consult certain ex-naval officers 
who are now transferred to the air force; but what of the future when 
there will be no more ex-naval officers to consult? The only persons com. 
petent to decide what specifications are required in order to get the char. 
acteristics necessary are naval officers with a knowledge of aviation, 

There is the danger, too, that in time of war the Air Ministry may with. 
draw aviation units necessary to the effective work of the fleet in order 
to use them for other purposes. The subcommittee which considered this 
problem has made a recomendation that this be not done without either 
the consent of the Admiralty or a decision of the Cabinet. 

In short there have grown np many serious problems as a result of the 
establishment of a separate air force in Great Britain. There is the 
necessity for the interchanging of many officers in order to secure co-oper- 
ation. There are confusions, jealousies and delays. It may well be that 
the geographical situation of Great Britain and her imperial problems make 
the formation of a separate service a necessity. That seems to he the 
opinion of the government. But is is also true that as far as the War 
Office and the Admiralty are concerned, they have suffered seriously as a 
result. Recently the War Office sent a memorandum to the subcommittee 
of the Committee of Imperial Defense suggesting that the fleet aviation 
be placed under the War Office, and that civil aviation, experiment and 
supply be under the Air Ministry, the whole being co-ordinated by the 
Committee of Imperial Defense. But it is the dread of aerial attack from 
the Continent which is ever before the eyes of the British Government that 
induces it to keep the third service separate. 

In conclusion, it ought to be apparent that the United States is con- 
fronted with none of the conditions which lead Great Britain to retain 
the separate service, and that both the Army and Navy gain immeas- 
urably in efficiency when they have complete control of their own aviation, 


NAVIGATION AND RADIO 
International Hydrography 


Naval and Military Record, 12 March, 1924.—The many friends of Rear 
Admiral A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. (retired) in this country have heard with 
pleasure of his election to fill the vacancy in the Board of Directors of the 
International Hydrographic Bureau at Monte Carlo. Twenty-two of the 
countries which are members of the bureau were eligible to ballot. Be- 
sides Admiral Niblack, three other candidates presented themselves for 
election—M. Rollet de L’Isle, Hydrographer of the French Navy; Captain 
Reinius, of the Swedish Navy, and Captain Scott-Hansen, the late Nor- 
wegian Naval Attaché in London. The conditions were that the successful 
candidate should receive sixty-one votes on the first ballot, and a plurality 
on the second ballot. According to the American service papers, it was the 
British vote that secured Admiral Niblack’s election. 

A description of the International Hydrographic Bureau, its origin and 
its work, has already appeared in our columns. The idea of such a bureau, 
it will be recalied, was mooted at the International Hydrographic Congress 
which met in London in 1919. It was then resolved to set up a permanent 
institution, in which every seafaring nation in the world should be rep- 
resented, having as its object the improvement of navigation by reducing 
the risks and hazards attendant thereon. The bureau came into being in 
June, 1921, under the auspices of the League of Nations. The first Board 
of Directors consisted of Vice-Admiral Sir John Parry, R. N.; Captain 
Pfaff, Netherlands Navy, and Captain Muller, Norwegian Navy. The 
vacancy which Admiral Niblack has now been elected to fill was caused by 
the resignation of Captain Muller. It is in every way fitting that Admiral 
Niblack should serve on the board since he was one of the founders of 
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the bureau, besides being recognized authority on hydrographic work. He 
has made extensive surveys in the Pacific, and in the coastal waters of 


Alaska. 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Scientific American, April, 1924.—The proposal to transfer the work of 
the Hydrographic Office to the Coast and Geodetic Survey forms part of 
the plans of the Government to secure economy by consolidating the 
bureaus, departments, etc., and so preventing wasteful duplication of work. 
With this effort we are in thorough accord—it is imperatively necessary. 
But in the transfer of activities, great care should be taken to insure not 
only that the work will be done as well, or even better than before, but 
that the economy aimed at will be secured. 

Judging the problem from these two standpoints, so far as it affects the 
Hydrographic Office and the Coast and Geodetic Survey we are still of the 
opinion that greater cconomy can be secured by abolishing the Coast and 
Geodetic and transferring its Geodetic activities to the Geological Survey 
and its Coast Survey work to the Navy. This proposal must not be taken 
as any reflection upon the character of the work that is being done by this 
ofice whose excellence is everywhere recognized. But if economy is being 
sought it seems to us that the division of its work between two existing 
government institutions that are fully qualified to carry it on is the logical 
solution. 

So far as the Navy is concerned, the multiplication of bureaus and 
offices has been due, in part, to the persistent efforts in the past to take 
away from the Navy various of its activities. The Navy once was re- 
sponsible for our lighthouses and the buoying of harbors. That was 
taken away and a separate bureau was created to do this work; and this 
in turn meant more personnel and increased cost. We suggest that if 
economy through consolidation is being sought, it would be well to abolish 
the Lighthouse Bureau also, and transfer its duties to the Navy, the 
excellence of whose lighthouse administration has never been questioned. 


Wireless at Sea 


The Engineer, 21 March, 1924.—For some time past the post office 
engineers and those connected with various wireless companies have been 
studying the problem of designing a calling device which will respond 
automatically to wireless distress-signals at sea. On large ships it is, of 
course, possible to maintain a continuous watch, but in the case of small 
vessels in which in the ordinary way there is little if any need for wire- 
less communication, some kind of automatic alarm signal is required, 
Recently the Chamber of Shipping arranged for the steamship Rathlin to 
catry out trials with automatic call devices of this description, and three 
sets were tested. One of the sets was made by the General Post Office, 
another by the Marconi Company, and the third by the Radio Communi- 
cation Company. An interim report issued by the Admiralty on the results 
of the first series of tests shows that while the General Post Office set was 
the most sensitive at long ranges, by far the greatest number of calls was 
obtained with the apparatus made by the Radio Communication Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


World Not Yet Ready for New Armis Parley 


By Hector C. Bywater, Baltimore Sun, 17 April, 1924.—London, March 
27.—The news that the House of Representatives has added an amendment 
to the United States Naval Appropriations Bill, calling upon President 
Coolidge to initiate a uew conference for the further reduction of naval 
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armaments, has been read with interest on this side. There is, however, no 
tendency to exaggerate its significance. Similar action, it is recalled, was 
taken by Congress fifteen months ago. 

President Harding, whose zeal for peace and disarmament was jp. 
dubitable, did not see his way toward summoning such a conference, and 
few people here believe that his successor will consider the moment 
auspicious for making a fresh move in the direction of naval limitation, 
This is not to say that the desirability of imposing some further check on 
the development of naval weapons is questioned. 

On the contrary, it is recognized that there are serious gaps in the 
Washington Treaty, which, unless they can be filled, may eventually defeat 
the purpose of that instrument. More and more dependence is coming to 
be placed by several of the signatory powers on types of fighting craft to 
the multiplication of which the treaty sets no limit. 

France, for example, appears to have lost interest in battleships, but 
she is bending her energies to the construction of swift surface vessels, 
submarines and aircraft, which her experts are confident will dominate the 
sea in any campaign of the future. 


While the British still regard the battleship as the strongest element 
in naval warfare, they have good reason to appreciate the deadly power 
of the submarine when used against their vital sea communications, and 
they watch with a not unnatural suspicion the efforts France is now making 
to equip herself with a fleet of big ocean-going submarines. 


Judging from recent speeches by Signor Mussolini, the Italian Goy- 
ernment has a more ambitious shipbuilding scheme up its sleeve than the 
one adopted last year. Spain, too, is known to be contemplating a pro- 
gram which, should it materialize, would make her stronger at sea than she 
has been for a century past. 


The Paris journals, while ridiculing British apprehensions as to the 
gtow power of the French submarine and air fleets, proceed to argue, 
somewhat illogically, that the naval exertions of Italy and Spain constitute 
a menace to France. They profess to believe in the existence of a secret 
understanding, if not a formal compact, between those two countries, by 
which they bind themselves to join forces in the event of trouble with 
France and cut her communications with Africa. 


There is, however, no evidence of any such agreement. The Italian 
Minister of Marine categorically denies that a naval alliance has been made 
with Spain. Rumors to that effect probably originated in the dissatis- 
faction which is felt both in Italy and Spain with the outcome of the 
Tangiers Conference. France, in fact, seems the only party which is 
pleased with the Tangiers decision, for more than one British paper 
points out that the Moroccan port, when fully developed by the French, 
may replace Gibraltar as the strategic key of the Western Mediterranean. 


Looking further afield, we see the three great Latin-American republics 
taking stock of their naval equipment and preparing to embark on large 
schemes of expansion. Japan, on her part, has not allowed the earthquake 
to interrupt by more than a few months the building up of an “auxiliary” 
combatant fleet which bids fair to become the most powerful in the world. 
The latest statistics show that since the Washington Conference she has 
built or ordered twelve light cruisers, twenty-four destroyers and twenty- 
two submarines, a total of fifty-eight vessels displacing more than 150,000 
tons. 

A British Admiralty return, published some days ago, sheds new light 
on the dimensions of the Japanese submarine force, which now comprises 
forty-four boats built and thirty-three building and projected—seventy- 
seven in all. This corresponds almost exactly with the unofficial figure 
given in The Sun more than a year back. . 
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It will be seen, therefore, that there is plenty of scope for a further 
restriction of marine armaments. International rivalry in cruisers, sub- 
marines and so forth would be as provocative of trouble as the pre-war 
rivalry in dreadnaughts if it were carried to the same lengths. Dread- 
naught competition has been provisionally arrested by the treaty, but there 
is no hindrance to a race for supremacy in those smaller craft which not a 
few naval men believe to be even more potent for destruction than the 
great battleship. ‘ : tg 

Moreover, the financial strain of such a competition would be very 
severe, as was shown by the figures of tonnage costs and maintenance 
quoted in my previous dispatch. At a time like the present, when in 
nearly every country the taxpayer is finding his burden scarcely bearable, 
the addition of a $12,000,000 cruiser, or even a $2,500,000 submarine, to 
the building program is a matter of public concern. 

As the proverb hath it, “Where the treasure is, there is the heart also.” 
Good will between the nations is not likely to be fostered by the im- 
position of new taxes to meet the cost of naval shipbuilding. 

The disease, therefore, is obvious, and to many the remedy may seem 
equally so. Since one conference ended the rivalry in dreadnaughts, why 
not summon another forthwith to check the competition in lesser naval 
armaments? This question is best answered by putting another: Does not 
the hesitation shown, first, by President Harding, and now by President 
Coolidge, in complying with the invitation of Congress suggest that there 
may be more in this matter than meets the eye? 

None but the actual participants know what went on at the private 
sessions of the Washington Conference, but it is patent to all that irrecon- 
cilable differences of opinion arose when the question of limiting “auxil- 
iaty” tonnage came before the delegates. The wordy warfare that ensued 
between the British and French representatives on the submarine issue 
lacked nothing in vigor, according to the published summary. 

Japan, there is reason to believe, was no more inclined than France to 
accept an allotment of “auxiliary” craft based on the capital ship ratio, but 
she was spared the necessity of coming out into the open by the vehemence 
with which the French delegates repudiated this proposal, thus drawing 

i themselves, and their country, the odium that otherwise would have 
fallen to the share of Japan. 

Following the French refusal to ration submarines, the whole project 
of limiting minor construction fell to the ground, so that the delicate 
question of cruiser allotment between Britain and the United States never 
had to be decided. It is understood, however, that the United States 
would have insisted on parity in this type of ship, as well as in battleships 
and airplane-carricrs. 

Nothing has developed since 1921 to brighten the prospect of further 
naval demobilization. France and Japan are both wedded to their respec- 
tive schemes of construction. Moreover, two years of press propaganda 
seem to have arrayed French public opinion almost solidly against the 
original Limitation Treaty. French critics commonly refer to it as “the 
Washington farce.” 

From the ratification debates in Chamber and Senate it is manifest that 
no French Parliament constituted on the lines of the present one would 
indorse any scheme for limiting submarines. Thus, if a new conference 
were summoned, it would meet under conditions distinctly less promising 
than those of November, 1921. The risk of failure would be very great, 
and non-success could scarcely fail to Have a far-reaching reaction on 
world policies. 

The official American attitude was indicated by a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State to Mr. Fish, published February 19, in which Mr. Hughes 
declared it to be inadvisable at present to cali an international conference 
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for the further restriction of naval armament. “As far as light cruisers, 
submarines and aircraft are concerned, America’s position is the Same as 
at the time of the Washington Conference, and the difficulties in the Way 
of reaching an agreement have not yet been removed.” 

That expresses the situation with admirable lucidity. As for Great 
Britain, no one questions the fervent desire of Premier MacDonald and his 
party to promote the cause of disarmament. But they, too, are up agains, 
hard realities. Just before Labor came into power the London Outlogp 
printed a forecast of the party’s foreign policy, in which this passage 
occurred: “The United States will be asked to follow up the Washington 
Naval Conference by another international meeting to discuss limitation of 
land and air forces. Failing such American action, the Labor Goyem. 
ment would be prepared to summon the conference themselves.” 

Brief as their experience af office has been, it seems already to haye 
given the Labor chiefs a clearer notion of the obstacles which stand in the 
way of disarmament. In a semi-official communiqué issued last week 
through Reuter’s Agency we read that, in view of the request made to 
President Coolidge by Congress, “the British Government will await some 
proposal from America in this sense before taking any action. From the 
British Government’s utterances on this subject, however, it is well known 
that Great Britain would view with favor, any conference having as’ its 
object disarmament, provided always that there appeared a_ reasonable 
chance of success attending its deliberations.” 

But, in truth, it is a case af idealists rushing in where statesmen fear to 
tread. Consequences of the utmost gravity might, nay, almost certainly 
would attend the premature summoning of a new disarmament parley, 
So long as the ablest political leaders in Europe and America are in agree- 
ment on this question, neither Britain nor the United States is likely to be 
stampeded by visionaries into a course that might easily prove disastrous 
to world peace. 


Modern Navies Must Solve New Problems 


By Hector C. Bywater, Baltimore Sun, 5 April, 1924.—I.ondon, March 
19.—Three of the great fighting fleets have lately engaged in battle train- 
ing on a large scale. The United States fleet exercised for a week in and 
near the Canal Zone; the French naval forces in the Channel worked out 
problems of coast attack and defense, and the British Atlantic fleet has 
returned to Gibraltar on its way to home waters after a week’s maneuvers 
with the Mediterranean fleet in the vicinity of the Balearic Islands. 

Just before the earthquake in September the Japanese Navy was about 
to begin the most elaborate series of war evolutions which it had under- 
taken for many years. Owing to the disaster this program was postponed, 
but it will probably be carried out next fall. 

All this activity among the combatant navies of the world does not 
foreshadow war. It simply means that out of the late struggle there have 
emerged new problems of tactics and strategy which require for their 
solution new methods of training, the efficacy of which can only be tested 
by reproducing as closely as possible the actual conditions of war. 

But what, it may be asked, are the new problems which have forced 
themselves on the notice of naval men in consequence of the late world 
struggle? 

So far as the operation of material was concerned, war on the sea was, 
until a Comparatively recent date, an art simple and straightforward im 
essence, albeit somewhat complex in detail. Fighting was a one-dimen- 
sional affair. Battleships might oppose battleships, cruisers fight cruisers, 
and the destroyer assail its: kind, but all these vessels moved and fought 
on the face of the waters. They could not rise above the surface, nor 
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could they dive beneath it. Consequently there could be no concealment, 
save under the shadow of night. dy cieius 

In those days the great ship’s most dreaded enemy was the diminutive 
but swift torpedo-boat, which was to be feared chiefly in the hours of dark- 
ness, and even then its menace was largely countered by the searchlight 
and the rapid-fire gun. Apart from torpedo craft the material power of a 
fleet was measured by its tonnage and guns, and the admiral who could 
concentrate the greatest weight of ships and ordnance on the scene of 
action was able as a general rule to count on victory. 

Ten years ago the mechanism of warfare afloat had already changed, 
though the older generation of sea officers were slow to recognize the fact. 
One need only glance at the pre-war naval preparations of Great Britain, 
Germany and the United States to perceive how inadequately the power of 
the submarine was appreciated. 8 
’ The undersea boat, it is true, had become a practicable weapon a decade 
beforehand, but by most of the older officers it was still regarded more as 
an interesting toy than as an agency which, even at that date, was capable 
of modifying profoundly the whole scheme of naval operations. As for 
the airplane, its utility as a factor in the same sphere was but dimly real- 
ized. There was some appreciation of its value as a scout, but the air- 
craft of 1914 were too restricted in range and lifting power to be capable 
of operating offensively against large ships. 

The World War ended before the method of tactical co-operation be- 
tween the surface ship, the airplane and the submarine had been fully 
worked out. At none of the principal naval actions were submarines 
present on either side. Jutland, Coronel and the Falklands were artillery 
duels from start to finish, and the great destructive power of the big gun, 
as demonstrated in these combats, confirmed most naval men in their 
belief that the dreadnaught was and would remain the supreme arbiter of 
battle at sea. 

This principle has guided the development of the leading navies in the 
postwar era. Britain, the United States and Japan pin their faith to the 
mastodon, while at the same time providing for the ancillary craft without 
which the battleship would be virtually blind and helpless. France and 
Italy, on the other hand, have definitely turned their backs on the great 
ship, which they regard as obsolete. 

When experts disagree it is safest to follow the advice of those who 
haye had the most experience in their work. The British Navy, and, to a 
less extent, the United States Navy, has had practical experience in the 
handling of battle fleets under modern war conditions, an advantage nut 
enjoyed in the same degree either by the French or the Italian fleet. 

It is truc, however, that the new weapons which threaten the big ship 
have become more efficient even in the last four years. As was shown by 
recent experiments in the United States, airplanes are now in service which 
can make oversea flights of several hundred miles, carrying bombs heavy 
gorge to disable, if not to sink outright, any warship smaller than a super- 
dreadnaught; and, in view of what happened at the bombing of the Ala- 
bama, the Virginia and the New Jersey, it is doubtful whether even a 
superdreadnaught would remain in action after receiving one direct hit 
with a 2,000-pound bomb. Even if the ship were not wrecked structurally 

concussion probably would kill or disable so many of the crew as te 
compel her withdrawal from the fighting line. 

At the present time the heaviest bombers cannot be handled on board 
ship and they must, therefore, operate froni a shore base. When it becomes 
feasible for such machines to fly off from the deck of an airplane carrier 
the bomb menace to the battleship will be far more serious than it is 
today, for a dreadnaught squadron steaming in mid-ocean will be liable to 
find itself suddenly attacked by a flight of planes armed with ton-weight, 
high-explosive bombs. 
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Even now the airplane carrier can send off torpedo planes, which cap 
swoop down on the target at a speed of two miles a minute. Bombers ang 
torpedo planes seem likely to be most dangerous at night, for, having 
located their objective, they could drop acetylene flares which would 
illuminate the sea, blinding the anti-aircraft gunners in the ships, while 
leaving the planes themselves invisible. In these circumstances a high 
percentage of direct hits with bombs or torpedoes should be scored, 

Unlike the airplane, the submarine has not gained appreciably in power 
since the war. It is still very slow when cruising under water, and is yql- 
nerable to counter-attack. As a commerce destroyer it will always be 
formidable, but as a menace to the dreadnaught it is less to be feared 
nowadays than during the World War. 

Though the reason may not be at once apparent, every taxpayer has a 
personal interest in the evolution of naval weapous. It is commonly sup- 
posed that the supersession of the battleship by smaller units would tend 
to make naval defense considerably cheaper, but this is by no means certain, 

Ten years since a superdreadnaught cost, roughly, $12,000,000. T: 
it would cost from thirty to thirty-five millions to build such a ship, owing 
to the growth in dimensions. But is is clear from published details of the 
new United States building program that the projected 10,000-ton cruisers 
will involve an expenditure of at least $11,000,000 per ship. Thus a 
present-day cruiser costs almost as much as a pre-war dreadnaught. 

The submarine is another weapon popularly supposed to combine high 
efficiency with low cost, whereas it is, in fact, the most expensive of all 
naval craft in proportion to size. Figures given in the French Parliament 
show that the battleship France cost 2,719 francs per ton, while the sub- 
marine Clorinde cost 4,505 francs per ton. Moreover, to maintain the two 
vessels in commission would cost, per ton, for the battleship eighty-seven 
francs and for the submarine 365 francs. 

Such a marked disparity in first cost and maintenance charges could be 
justified only on the assumption that the submarine, ton for ton, was from 
two to four times as potent a weapon as the battleship—a thesis to which 
war experience hardly lends color. 

The newspaper reader who has seen accounts of the terrible damage 
inflicted on obsolete battleships by aircraft may ask why it is necessary to 
pay for a sea-going navy at all, when a few hundred airplanes would 
suffice to keep the strongest enemy fleet at respectful distance. from the 
United States coastline. 

The answer is that while the threat of airplane attack might deter an 
enemy squadron from shelling New York or San Francisco, it would not 
and could not prevent that squadron from seizing ships carrying mef- 
chandise to and from the United States, thus instituting a naval blockade 
which would paralyze American seaborne commerce and cause prodigious 
loss to the nation. 

Judging from war experience, the population of a belligerent country is 
more susceptible to the indirect pressure of sea power—as exemplified by 
the economic blockade of Germany-——than to its more direct manifestation 
in the form of coastal raids, such as were occasionally practiced by German 
warships against England. 

The influence of sea power has wider ramifications than are dreamed of 
in the philosophy of the average citizen. Mahan wrote in vain if he failed 
to convince his countrymen that an adequate navy is essential to their 
welfare and prosperity. But, whether that navy shall consist of surface 
ships, submarines or air craft, or a balanced combination of all three, is 4 
question which none but naval men are competent to decide. 
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Naval Notes 

By Hector C. Bywater, Naval and Military Record, 12 March, 1924.— 
The failure of the Budget Committee to provide funds for the construction 
of cruisers during 1924 seems to have caused profound disappointment in 
American naval circles. In reporting on the new program, the House 
Committee on Appropriations declared it had no knowledge that other 
parties to the Washington Treaty had built any “auxiliary” men-of-war 
since the covenant was signed, though it is a matter of common informa- 
tion that Japan, France, and Italy have all laid down vessels of this type 
during the past two years. According to The Army and Navy Journal, the 
object of the Navy Department is “to bring the. United States Navy up to 
the strength of the British and Japanese navies in auxiliaries (i.e., cruisers, 
torpedo craft, arid submarines), and there is no justification for the as- 
sumption of the committee that an effort in this direction by the Navy 
Department would be a signal for the other Powers to launch a big build- 
ing program in cruisers and auxiliaries.” Actually, however, the U. S. 
Navy is only deficient in cruisers. It it superior to all the other treaty 
navies in destroyers and submarines, and, as was pointed out in these 
columns, recently, the contention that the British.Navy has a larger pro- 
portion of ocean-going submarines is not borne out by the comparative 
statistics. 

The following notes on Japanese submarine building policy are taken 
from the Revista Marittima: Toward the end of June, 1923, the Kawasaki 
yard at Kobe laid the keel of the new submarine, No. 82. This boat belongs 
to the “standard ocean-going type,” designed in 1921, of which twelve have 
been ordered. It is reported that their surface displacement is 1,500 tons, 
but the outstanding feature of these boats will be the extremely large 
quantity of fuel carried, giving them a radius of action not inferior to 
that of the German submarine of equal dimensions. Owing to the in- 
creased size of the engines, it is believed that orders for the machinery 
have been placed with the Sulzer firm of Winterthur, Switzerland. It 
should be added that the Japanese naval authorities are considering the 
construction of still larger submarines, up to 2,000 tons displacement on 
the surface, and perhaps the first of these boats has already been begun. 
It is interesting to remark (adds the'Italian paper) that while the estab- 
lished personnel of the Japanese Navy has been cut by 12,000 officers and 
men during the past eighteen months, the allotments of personnel to the 
submarine and aviation branches of the Navy have increased by 1,300 and 
1,900 respectively. 

The same journal publishes the details of the new organization of the 
Japanese Fleet on active service toward the end of 1923: 


First FLEET 
First Battle Squadron: Nagato (flag), Ise, Mutsu, Hiuga. 
Second Battle Squadron: Yet to be organized. 
Third Light Cruiser Squadron: Ch-i (flag), Kuma, Tama. 
Destroyer Squadron: Tatswta (flag), with the following four 


$: 
Flotilla No. 25: Nashi, Take, Momi, Keya. 
Flotilla No. 26: Kaki, Tsuga, Nire, Kuri. 
Flotilla No, 27: Hishi, Ashi, Warabi, Sumire. 
Flotilla No. 28: Tade, Hasu, Yomogi, No. 2. 
First Submarine Squadron: Chikwma (flag), with the following four 
submarine flotillas : 
Flotilla No. 4: Nos. 28, 20, 30. 
Flotilla No. 6: Nos. 46 and 47. 
Flotilla No. 16: Composition unknown. 
Flotilla No. 17: Composition unknown. 
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SECOND FLEET 

Fourth Battle Cruiser Squadron: Kongo, Hiyei, Kirishima, 

Fourth Light Cruiser Squadron: Natori, Nagara, Kinu, Yura. 
F aan Destroyer Squadron: Kitakami (flag), with the following four 
otillas : 

Flotilla No. 1: Namikaze, Nokaze, Numakaze. 

Flotilla No. 2: Shiokaze, Tachikaze, Yukaze, Hokaze. 

Flotilla No. 3: Minekaze, Sawakaze, Okikasze. 

Flotilla No. 5: Shimkaze, Hakaze, Akikaze, Nadakaze. 

Third Submarine Squadron : Yahagi (flag), Kenkai (depot ship), and 
following four submarine flotillas: 

Flotilla No.14: Nos. 19, 20, 25. 

Flotilla No. 16: Nos. 34, 35, 36. 

Vlotilla No. 24: Nos. 48. 49, 50. 

Note: There are now in service with the two fleets the aircraft carriers 
Hosho and Wakamiya. 


It is evident from the number of launches and trial ships of submarines 
reported in the Japanese press that a very considerable number of these 
boats has been laid down in the past few years, but the exact total is still 
in doubt. The papers report that submarine No. 84 was launched at the 
Mitsubishi yard on January 24, and that submarine No. 72 was undergoing 
tests in Osaka Bay. No. 84 is described as a boat “of medium size.” No, 
72 was previously reported as a sister of the ill-fated No. 70, which 
foundered on her trial trip last summer. 

The Japan Chronicle is perturbed by all this activity in the building of 
submarines, and, in its issue of January 3, deals with the subject in a 
leading article, from which the following passages are taken: 

“Three of the submarines (surrendered by Germany) came to Japan 
as Japan’s share of the confiscated warships. They were exhibited, prior 
to ‘destruction,’ and then promptly disappeared. The doubts that we ex- 
pressed at the time as to whether they would be scrapped, as was promised, 
prove to be justified by the announcement that the Navy Department still 
has them on hand and hardly knows what to do with them. It would be 
interesting to know why the Navy Department has suddenly become em- 
barrassed by this possession. It is a strange coincidence, at least, that 
this announcement comes simultaneously with the publication of the in- 
quiry into the cause of the sinking of submarine No. 70 near Kobe, and a 
report of the investigations into the sinking of submarine No. 26 at Kure. 
The Navy Department frankly owns that the sinking of No. 70 was due to 
a lack of knowledge on the part of her crew of how to manipulate the 
various unfamiliar devices of the ill-fated vessel. Plan, construction, and 
supervision, it is declared, were not in any way responsible. Had the 
design been original, it would have been almost impossible to exonerate it 
altogether. Presumably, therefore, the submarine was built to a pattern 
known to be sound. It is certain that it was built to a plan unfamiliar, 
however, or it would not have been so fatally mishandled on its trial trip. 
One can only surmise that the German submarines have been used as a 
pattern for the construction of the new type. . 

“It is now proposed, according to the Japanese papers, to convert the 
German submarines, which still jie at Kure ‘for scrapping,’ into heavy oil 
transports! This is a rather interesting suggestion. It is obvious enough 
that for the carriage of oil from overseas the submarines would be about 
the worst type of craft that could be used. Their capacity would be limited, 
and the damage attendant on their use would be great. But the enormous 
losses of oil at Yokosuka in the earthquake and the destruction wrought 
by it catching fire have impressed the authorities with the dangers of shore 
tanks. Hulks for oil have their own special dangers. Large submarines, 
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however, afford a means of storing oil where it would be safe from earth- 
wake and could be easily concealed from an enemy. Probably this idea 
is at the bottom of the proposal to make the German submarines heavy 
oil transports. As for No. 26, which sank at Kure, all that appears to have 
happened to those responsible is that they have been confined to their 
own houses for a short time. Evidently here also was some cause for 
regarding the sinking of the vessel as unlucky rather than criminal. 

The Chronicle is misinformed as to the number of ex-German sub- 
marines originally delivered to Japan. Seven of these vessels arrived at 
Yokosuka on June 20, 1919, and, designated as submarines Nos. 0-1 to 0-7, 
were used for a time for instruction and propaganda purposes. The 
largest was 0-1, completed in 1918 as the German U-125. She was a boat 
of 1,163 tons surface displacement, built for mine-laying, and had a 
nominal radius of 11,500 sea miles. The remaining six boats ranged from 
4g to 725 tons. It was understood that all these vessels had been scrapped 
long ago. 

















NOTES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


FROM MARCH 23 TO APRIL 23 
PREPARED BY 
ProFessor ALLAN Westcott, U. S. NavAL ACADEMY 


GERMANY AND REPARATIONS 


Expert CoMMITTEE Reports PuslisHED.—On April 9 the two expert 
committees on German finances delivered their reports to the Reparations 
Commission. Copies were at the same time supplied to the press and pub- 
lished on April 10 (For full report see N. Y. Times of that date). The 
two reports may be summarized as follows: 


(From Time, April 21.) No. 1 Committee (Chairman Charles G. 
Dawes of Chicago), whose task was to stabilize German currency and 
balance the German budget, recommended: 

(1) Institution of a single gold bank with central office in Berlin, which 
with the exception of the State banks of Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden, 
Saxony, shall be the sole bank of issue in Germany. The capital to be 
$100,000,000, part of which is to be raised in Germany and part abroad; 
the gold reserve to be at least 33 1-3 per cent of the capital; the bank to be 
governed by a German Managing Board and a General Board of fourteen 
members: seven Germans and a member from each of the following coun- 
tries: Belgium, France, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Switzerland, the 
U. S. The German Government to be debarred from issuing bank notes. 

(2) Payment of reparations, costs of armies of occupation and other 
treaty charges to be met by Germany from taxation, railway earnings and 
industrial debentures. Payments to be fixed on a sliding scale, starting 
with $250,000,000 (cash and deliveries in kind) and rising to a standard 
payment of $625,000,000. A system of supplementary payments, based on 
an “index of prosperity,” to augment the sum of $312,500,000 for the 
financial years of 1929-30 to 1933-34; thereafter the supplementary payment 
shall be.added to the standard payment of $625,000,000. (In December, 
1922, the Conference of London fixed the total of reparations at 
$33,000,000,000. No. 1 Committee of Experts made no recommendations 
concerning the total amount of the Reparations Bill, nor were they re- 
quired to; it was presumed, therefore, that the above total still stands. 
Under the experts’ plan it will take Germany at a rough estimation, about 


- seventeen years to pay off her $33,000,000,000 bill.) 


(3) An international loan of $200,000,000 to ensure the successful estab- 
lishment of the gold bank and to cover internal payments on account 0 
reparations for the financial year 1924-25. 

(4) German railway system (about 33,000 miles) to be controlled by 4 
specially created corporation, capitalized at $6,500,000,000 by the issue of 
mortgage bonds. The corporation to be governed by a board of directors 
of eighteen members, half appointed by the German Government and the 
public, and half by an Allied “Railway Commissioner,” who is to be “a 
person accepted in the railway world as being in the front rank,” whose 
duties are to be fixed “in considerable detail.” The net revenue from the 
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railway is expected to surpass $250,000,000 per annum the whole of which 
is applicable to reparations payments. ' 

(5) German Government to mortgage German industry and provide 

ranteed debentures to the capital value of $1,250,000,000; the debenture 
stock to be handed over to a trustee to be appointed by the Reparations 
Commission, who shall apply the proceeds to reparations payments to the 
Allies. The income from this source is expected to be $75,000,000, or six 
per cent interest. 

No. 2 Committee (Chairman Reginald McKenna, head of the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank, previously Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under Premier Herbert H. Asquith), had as its purpose to compute the 
yalue of German capital exported abroad and report on the means of 
“sepatriating” such funds. The main findings of No. 2 Committee were: 

(1) Estimation (in the face of enumerated difficulties) of the total 
amount of German capital abroad as about $2,175,000,000. This is made 
up of 
Mean amount of capital abroad by Germans................ $1,500,000,000 


Foreign Currency in Germany...............secseseeeeeees 300,000,000 
Real Estate and securities in Germany owned by foreigners 375,000,000 





aos oid RG Edge aa hoo he Rh kee Sk Eee has $2,175,000,000 


(2) Inflation must be stopped permanently in order to prevent a fur- 
ther exodus of capital from Germany. 

(3) No recommendations in respect to bringing back exported capital 
could be made, except that, in the opinion of the committee, “special terms 
be offered for subscription to government [German] loans made in foreign 
currencies” as an inducement to Germans to reinvest their foreign holdings. 
This committee was further of the opinion that, once a permanent financial 
a had been established, the return of exported capital would be 
astened. 


AcTION ON Reports.—The Reparations Commission submitted the ex- 
pert reports to the Allied Governments for further action, and at the 
same time forwarded copies to the German Government. Germany in its 
reply of Apri! 16 declared the reports “a practical basis for a rapid solution 
of the reparations problem. It is therefore ready to assure its collabora- 
tion in execution of the experts’ plans.” 

Upon receipt of Germany’s reply the Reparations Commission decided 
to approve the reports so far as within its power, and to call upon Ger- 
many to submit drafts of laws, name committee representatives, and other- 
wise prepare to carry out the measures called for by the expert plan. 

In a speech on April 19 Premier MacDonald urged that the plan be 
put into operation “all at once and all together.” He expressed the wish 
to have Germany enter the League of Nations, declared that results could 
be obtained only by united action on the part of the Allied Powers, and 
objected to delay over details. It was expected that the French Govern- 
ment would insist upon an exact statement of guarantees and of penalties 
in case of German default before consenting to surrender German rail- 
Ways or to evacuate the Ruhr. 
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UNITED STATES 


JAPANESE EXCLUDED IN IMMIGRATION Bitt.—On April 14 the United 
States Senate by a vote of 76-2 defeated a proposed amendment to the 
Johnson Immigration Bill which provided for a continuation of the 


Senate approved the clause providing for practically complete exclusion of 
Japanese. This clause, which had already been approved by the House, 
provided that “no alien ineligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the 
United States,” with the exception of travelers, professors, students, and 
their wives or minor children. 

The action of both the House and the. Senate was taken in spite of an 
urgent appeal from Secretary Hughes that the matter of Japanese immi- 
gration be left for diplomatic handling. In his correspondence Secretary 
Hughes submitted a protest from Mr. Hanahara, the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor, dated April 10, in which the amhassador for the first time made clear 
the terms of the “Gentlemen’s Agreement,” insisted that Japan had ob- 
served these terms, declared that the proposed bill would seem to involve 
the good faith and therefore the honor of the United States Government, 
or at least of its executive branch,” and ended with the statement to 
Secretary Hughes: “I realize, as I believe you do, the grave consequences 
which the enactment of the measute retaining that particular provision 
would inevitably bring upon the otherwise happy and mutually advan- 
tageous relations between the two countries.” The phrase “grave con- 
sequences” in this passage was interpreted in the Senate as a veiled 
threat, and hastened action on the bill. 

The Japanese ambassador was subsequently authorized by his govern- 
ment to make a further statement to Secretary Hughes explaining his 
language and declaring that no threat was thought of nor intended. 

The bill passed both houses, with July 1, 1923, as the date for putting 
the Japanese exclusion clause into effect. 

In his letter the Japanese Ambassador cited figures from the UV. S. 
Commissioner General of Immigration showing that in the years 1903-22 
the total numbers of Japanese admitted to and deported from the Con- 
tinental United States were respectively 120,317 and 111,636, or an excess 
of only 8,681 admissions, averaging 578 a year and including all classes 
of Japanese, such as merchants, tourists, students, and government off- 
cials. Japanese laborers admitted amounted to about 150 a year. 





TERMS OF GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT.—The terms of the “Gentlemen's 
Agreement,” as stated by Mr. Hanihara and confirmed by Secretaty 
Hughes, are as follows: 


(1) The Japanese Government will not issue passports to the U. S. for 
laborers, skilled or unskilled, or for their families, unless previously domi- 
ciled in the U. S. The definition of “laborer” is accepted as given by 
U. S. Executive Order of April 8, 1907; 

(2) Passports are issued by a limited number of officials, under close 
supervision from the Japanese Foreign Office, and then only after ex- 
haustive investigation : 
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(3) Issuance of passports to so-called “picture-brides” has been stopped 
by nid Japanese Government since March 1, 1920; 
4) Monthly statistics covering incoming and outgoing Japanese are 
ex ed between the American and the Japanese Governments ; 

(5) The agreement does not extend to the Hawaiian Islands, but prac- 
tically identical measures restrict Japanese passports to these islands; _ 

(6) The Japanese Government exercises further control over emigration 
of Japanese laborers to foreign territories contiguous to the U. S. (Canada 
and Mexico), to prevent their surreptitious entry into the United States. 


Orner FeEATurRES oF IMMIGRATION Brtt.—The Immigration Bill, as it 
passed the House and Senate, contained the following main provisions: 

(1) Limit of immigrants to two per cent of the foreign-born popula- 
tion of this country in 1890, or about 161,000 a year, and further limitation 
after July 1, 1927, to 150,000. 

(2) Change of the quota base from the census of 1910 to that of 1890, 
thus giving preference to west and north European stocks. 

(3) Exemption of wives, children under eighteen, and parents over 
fifty-five, of American citizens, but these to be counted in the total allowed 
to enter. 


‘ 


PresweNT Favors ANOTHER ARMS CONFERENCE.—In a speech before an 
Associated Press luncheon in New York on April 22, President Coolidge 
reiterated support of American participation in the World Court and 
favored calling another conference on limitation of armaments. 


(From N. Y. Times, April 23) : The President declared himself in favor 
of frequent international conferences like the Washington Conference in 
order to secure permanent peace throughout the world. He particularly 
urged the holding of a conference, after the German Reparation problem 
is settled, for the limitation of armaments and the codification of inter- 
national law. He pointed out that the unsettled state of affairs in Europe 
had made it impossible to solve the question of submarine, airplane and 
land armaments at the time the agreement was made to limit capital 
ships. America’s power and responsibility, he said, fitted her to take the 
lead in calling such conferences when the time comes. 

Mr. Coolidge reiterated his support of the late President Harding’s pro- 
posal for the World Court, which he said was the most practical plan yet 
devised for a World Court. In another part of his speech he asserted his 
belief that the rejection of the League of Nations covenant by the United 
States was final. 

He characterized the Dawes report, growing out of Secretary Hughes’s 
suggestion, as offering “a basis for the practical solution of the reparations 
problem.” The President urged private American capital to participate in 
the loan to Germany proposed by the Dawes report and emphasized the 
economic advantages that would accrue to this country, especially to the 
agricultural regions, from the rehabilitation of Europe, as well as the 
humanitarian reasons why America should help Europe. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


ANncLo-RussiAN CONFERENCE.—Consequent upon the recognition of 
Soviet Russia by Great Britain, the conference to take up trade and 
financial relations between the two countries met in London on April 13. 
In his opening address the British Premier warned the Russian delegates 
against propaganda during their stay, and spoke frankly of the require- 
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ments before loans or credits could be granted. After the second session 
the conference adjourned pending work by subcommittees. The attitude of 
the Russian delegates gave little prospect of early or favorable results 


FRANCE 

FRANCO-RUMANIAN TrEATY.—During the visit to Paris of King Ferd. 
nand and Queen Marie of Rumania in the second week of April, Foreign 
Minister Duca of Rumania and the French Foreign Office entered upon 
discussions of a proposed general defensive treaty between the two nations, 
According to President Millerand’s description, the treaty was to be a 
“purely defensive agreement, as provided for in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations,” and similar to the agreement between France and 
Czechoslovakia, with guarantees of mutual support in stated conditions, 

The Vienna Conference between Rumania and Russia was broken off 
early in April without results. According to Russian accounts, Rumania 
insisted “upon recognition of her Bessarabian claims as preliminary to 
economic or political discussions. 


FrencH CaBiNET ReorGANIzED.—Following a nominal defeat in the 
Chamber on March 26, Premier Poincaré resigned, but on the following 
day consented to assume power once more. In so doing he reorganized 
his cabinet, dropping all but two of the former members and adding four 
distinguished leaders of the Moderate Left, including Louis Loucheur, 
The change created in reality a coalition cabinet, calculated to strengthen 
M. Poincaré’s position for the approaching elections on May 11. 


ITALY AND NEAR EAST 


Fascist1 Win Iratian ELections.—-In the Italian Parliamentary elec- 
tions on April 6 the Fascisti scored an overwhelming victory. A _ sur- 
prisingly large vote was cast, and the Fascisti candidates received 
approximately two thirds of the total. The result leaves Mussolini 
stronger than before, as a dictator supported not by force but by a large 
popular majority. After the Fascisti came the so-called Popular Party 
with about ten per cent of the vote, followed by the Socialists, and the 
Communists far behind. 


Greece Becomes A RepusB_ic.—On March 25 the Greek Assembly defi- 
nitely deposed King George II, who had previously been forced to leave 
the country, and on the one hundred third anniversary of Greek inde- 
pendence proclaimed Greece a republic, subject to confirmation by plebiscite. 
The plebiscite, held on April 13, was in favor of a republic by a large 
majority, in Athens over two thirds. Admiral Coundouriotis was made 
president pro tempore of Greece, with the expectation that after Easter 
the Assembly would he divided into Senate and Chamber of Deputies and 
proceed to elect a president, probably former premier Alexander Zaimis, 
who was favored by Venizelos. M. Venizelos did not approve the ejection 
of King George and wished to postpone for two or three months the 
plebiscite on form of government, but ill health prevented his remaining 
in direct control of public affairs. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS 


“THE ‘NEWEST NAVIGATION’ AND AVIATION—ALTI- 
TUDE AND AZIMUTH TABLES—THE SIMPLEST AND 
READIEST IN SOLUTION.” By Commander Radler de 
Aquino, Brazilian Navy. 


Review sy LigeutENANT COMMANDER R. E. Rocers, U. S. Navy 


The Aquino methods, popularly so called, and as outlined in this ‘latest 
edition, offer a perfect opportunity for definitely reducing the work 
incident to the solution of observations, with a corresponding saving oi 
time. The merits of the various methods of solving the astronomical 
triangle on the St. Hilaire principle have been widely discussed, and while 
it is possible that there is a single best method for average conditions, the 
fact that several distinct methods are in current use indicates that the 
best method for a particular individual depends largely upon the personal 
predilections of the individual concerned, on the general basis that he does 
hest the thing he likes to do. Those who possess the temperament of a 
precisian or a talent for accuracy in arithmetical work, and the gift of 
patience, are likely to elect to work their sight by a rigorous formula, 
involying considerable logarithmic work or its equivalent in natural func- 
tions, but possessing the merits of rigid accuracy and of general application. 
Others, finding logarithms tedious and arithmetic laborious, and others 
still who have a penchant for speed, naturally resort to less involved and 
shorter processes—at a small, and some say negligible, sacrifice as regards 
accuracy. On this point it is frequently argued, although evidently some- 
what fallaciously, that since the observed altitude is subject to an error of a 
minute (a point also in dispute) nothing is lost by working to the 
nearest whole minute of altitude. For those who subscribe to this doctrine, 
however, and in general for those who are willing to accept a possible error 
in computed altitude of half a mile, there appears no argument in favor 
of the relatively long rigorous solutions except the incontrovertible one 
of a personal preference. 

It appears likely that the author, in preparing this book, has taken into 
consideration these various personal proclivities. As one qualified to 
judge, he might reasonably have designated a best method, and have under- 


taken as his mission its establishment accordingly. Actually, however, 


there is simply offered a wide variety of methods, for the most part 
for use with the accompanying altitude and azimuth tables, but in addition 
there is furnished a method, with its set of tables, providing for a 
rigorous, and of course relatively long, solution. 
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The following incomplete tabulation represents the practical scope of 
the new edition: 

Complete descriptions of methods and use of tables; a section on chart 
methods, including a convenient device for accurate chart work by means 
of cross-section paper; there is also a demonstration of a most ingenioys 
and practical method of plotting lines of positions without use of pre. 
determined azimuth, recommended for high latitudes; traverse tables (of 
somewhat handier use than those of Bowditch); corrections to observe 
altitude for all bodies; and a new table of dip and visibility, for altitudes 
to 20,000 feet, for aerial navigation. Another set of tables, referred to 
above, affords a rigorous solution for all observations, by means of logs 
and natural functions, the methods and tables being strictly analogous to 
the cosine-haversine solution, with which method it appears to have equal 
merit. Altogether, the book is fairly comparable to the familiar Bowditch 
in point of general utility. With the Nautical Almanac, it provides all 
equipment necessary for the solution of any problem relating to nautical 
astronomy—-separate azimuth tables being dispensed with. The most im- 
portant element is the justly famous altitude and azimuth tables, and the 
accompanying descriptions of the wide range of their use, which is practi- 
cally as wide as spherical trigonometry itself. Specifically, in addition 
to the direct solution for altitude and azimuth, the tables provide equally 
readily for the converse solution for hour angle and declination (for star- 
identification) and incidentally for great circle problems. 

The principle of the processes peculiar to the Aquino system is based 
on the solution of the right spherical triangle. A perpendicular being 
drawn either from the observed body or from the zenith to the opposite 
side of the astronomical triangle, the two known or assumed elements in 
each resulting right triangle are used in the tables as arguments for pick- 
ing out the remaining required parts. As indicated in the title of the 
tables, the single solution leads directly to the finding of both altitude and 
azimuth—the two are located simultaneously in adjoining columns. Several 
methods are available, each with its peculiar advantage. The newest 
development, and one which is judged to be a strictly Aquino process, 
appears in the book in the form of an insert, but is again demonstrated 
in the new Appendix IV. Interpolations are entirely dispensed with, an 
easy arithmetical process taking care of the usual odd minutes of declina- 
tion. While this particular process is presented simply on its merits, 
without special recommendation, it is, to quote from the author’s discus- 
sion of an earlier process, obviously the “simplest and readiest in solution.” 
The method involves an assumption of longitude, other than the D.R,, to 
conform to tabulated values of hour angles, and the assumption of latitude 
to the nearest degree, if interpolations are to be entirely eliminated. From 
the point of view of many this requirement constitutes a defect, in view 
of the occasional large altitude differences obtained. The author fully 
covers this point, and makes provision for rectification of lines in cases 
where a practical error would otherwise result. In a doubtful case, how- 
ever, a more satisfactory procedure would evidently be to apply a rigorous 
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solution, using the actual D.R. data. In this connection it is worthy of 
note that the adoption of Aquino methods is not a bridge-burning process. 
These methods, based as they are on the soundest principles, may be used 
in connection with any other system, new or old. 

While the Aquino methods come altogether under the Marc St. Hilaire 
classification, in that a measured altitude is compared to the altitude by 
computation, the methods involve a construction element that does not 
occur in the so-called rigorous solutions. Substantially, a new triangle is 
built up, the component parts being so selected as to facilitate computation. 
Each step has a clear relation to what precedes and to what is to follow—a 
favorable contrast, from most points of view, to logarithmic solutions, where 
all is fairly taken for granted from the first log haversine to the final pick- 
ing out-of “3” from its natural function. While this element of difference 
is not vital, it has a bearing on the matter of preference in solutions, and 
is at least analogous to the relative merits of solving a traverse, or dead 
reckoning in general, by plotting as against computation. Plotting methods, 
both for traverse and for handling lines of position, have grown steadily 
in favor, and there is no reason to doubt that these methods produce the 
best results, and yet computation methods are in themselves more accurate, 
in a mathematical sense. But in plotting it is possible to see more clearly 
what is taking place, and problems are simplified and are thus made more 
interesting. Otherwise stated, there is a saving of conscious effort. 

It is considered that demonstrations of methods are out of place here. 
Estimates of time saved, further, are somewhat inconclusive. There is 
a wide range in the rapidity of computing even among navigators whose 
experience and methods are identical, An authoritative review of a previ- 
ous Aquino edition, comparing with logarithmic solutions, estimated the 
saving of tithe in the complete solution of a sight to be three and one-half 
minutes. It is reasonably safe to estimate that later Aquino methods save 
another half minute. But the actual saving of a few minutes of time in 
solving a sight does not as previously implied, appear to be the criterion 


~ of an individual's choice as to method. While Aquino methods appear 


to lead in this respect, the time-saving feature is regarded as secondary 
in importance to the advantages inherent to an analytic solution, such as is 
afforded by these methods. 

Altogether apart from the special features here discussed, the new book, 
considered as a treatise, is a highly valuable contribution to the science 
of navigation and will afford deep interest and certain profit to anyone 
concerned in its theory or practice. 














SECRETARY’S NOTES 


Present Membership: 4,325. Changes since last 
Membership report: New Members, 3. Total Increase, 3, 


There has been a certain amount of misunder- 
Membership _ standing in some quarters regarding the change 
and in subscription rates to the PROCEEDINGS, a notice 
Subscriptions of which has been published in these notes for 
a number of months. Membership in the Naval 
Institute, as heretofore, includes a subscription to the Procrep- 
INGS, and the cost of membership (membership dues) remains 
unchanged. Regular membership is available only to officers of 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and civilian officers attached to the 
naval service. Associate membership is available only to officers 
in allied military services, or to persons in civilian life who are 
interested in “the advancement of professional, literary and 
scientific knowledge of the Navy,” and only after application and 
election as such. Membership is entirely personal, and continues 
until resignation in writing has been received. 

Subscription is available to any organization or person and 1s 
automatically discontinued at expiration. The subscription rate 
is $5.00 per year. 

The special dlesciiiihic rate of $3.50 per year is available only 
to members who wish to send gift subscriptions to their relatives 
or friends, in order to acquaint them with naval life and condi 
tions. It is not available to societies, subscriptions for which 
must be at the regular rate. 


Dues for 1924 were payable on January | 
1924 Dues Bills this year were sent out in December, en 
abling those who desired to resign to do so as of 
the first of the year, thus saving the sending of additional bills for 


one or two months of the new year. All who have not already | 


paid the current dues are urged to do so promptly, as the clerical 
work involved in sending out repeated bills is very great. 
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The Institute desires articles of interest to all branches 
Articles of the service, including the reserve force. Non- 

members as well as members may submit articles, and 
authors receive due compensation for articles published. Com- 
pact, well digested articles are more likely to be accepted for early 
publication. In accepting articles for publication, the Institute 
reserves the right to have such articles revised or rearranged, 
where necessary, in order to bring them up to the required 
standard of articles published in the PrRockeepINGS—the cost, if 
any, to be deducted from the compensation due the author. 


Twenty copies of reprints are furnished authors 
Reprints of free of charge. Additional copies to the number 
Articles desired will be furnished at author’s expense, pro- 

vided request is made before going to press. 


Discussion of articles published in the PRocEEp- 
Discussions _1NGs is cordially invited. Discussions accepted 

for publication are paid for at approximately one- 
half the rate for original articles. 


As soon as practicable after the publication of books 


Book : ; : ‘ 
a on subjects of professional interest, the Institute 
Reviews. ‘ Niels 
aims to publish authoritative reviews of them, 

In the past, many errors have resulted from the 
Address of re ee aE 

habit of changing an officer’s address as soon as his 
Members 


transfer orders are published in the papers. No 
change will be made in the future except upon receipt of the 
Navy Directory, or notification by the member concerned. Re- 
lance upon the former method may, in extreme cases, mean a 
delay of almost four months. 

To insure the prompt delivery of the PRocEEDINGs and other 
communications from the U. S. Naval Institute, it is essential 
that members and subscribers notify the Secretary and Treasurer 
without delay of every change of address. No responsibility can 
be accepted for failure to receive the ProceEpincs, where mem- 
bers fail to comply with this rule. Changes of address should 
teach the Institute by the 25th of the month, to be effective for 
the issue of the Procrepines of the following month. 
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For the convenience of members making applica. 
tion for membership or for subscription, or in 
forming the Institute of changes of address, a 
number of blank forms will be found elsewhere in this issue, Jf | 
is hoped that members will take full advantage of- these in order > 
to reduce clerical work of all concerned. 

H. G. S. WALLACE, 


Commander, U. S. Navy, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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